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PREFACE. 



This tale was published in successive parts 
in the "Atlantic Monthly," under the name of 
'^ The Professor's Story," the first number hav- 
ing appeared in the third week of December, 
1859. The critic who is curious in coincidences 
must refer to the Magazine for the date of pub- 
lication of the Chapter he is examining. 

In calling this narrative a " romance," the Au- 
thor wishes to make sure of being indulged in 
the common privileges of the poetic license. 
Through all the disguise of fiction a grave sci- 
entific doctrine may be detected lying beneath 
some of the delineations of character. He has 
used this doctrine as a part of the machinery 
of his story without pledging his absolute be- 
lief in it to the extent to which it is asserted 
or implied. It wa. adopted as a convenient 
medium of truth rather than as an accepted 
scientific conclusion. The reader must judge 
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for himself what is the value of various stories 
cited Irom old authors. He must decide how 
much of what has been told he can accept, 
either as having actually happened, or as pos- 
sible and more or less probable. The Author 
must be permitted, however, to say here, in his 
personal character, and as responsible to the stu- 
dents of the human mind and body, .that since 
this story has been in progress he has received 
the most startling confirmation of the possibility 
of the existence of a chamcter like that which 
he had drawn as a purely imaginary conception 
in Elsie Venner. 

Boston, January, 1861. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BRAHMIN CASTE OP NEW ENGLAND. 

There is nothing in New England correspond- 
ing at all to the feudal aristocracies of the Old^ 
World. Whether it be owing to the stock from 
which we were derived, or to the practical work- 
ing of our institutions, or to the abrogation of the 
technical "law of honor," which draws a sharp 
line between the personally responsible class of 
" gentlemen " and the unnamed multitude of 
those who are not expected to risk their lives for 
an abstraction, — whatever be the cause, we have 
no such aristocracy here as that which grew up 
out of the military systems of the Middle Ages. 

What we mean by " aristocracy " is merely the 
richer part of the community, that live in the 
tallest houses, drive real carriages, (not **'ker- 
ridges,") kid-glove their hånds, and French-bon- 
net their ladies' heads, give parties where the 
persons who call them by the above title are not 
invited, and have a provokingly easy way of 
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dressing, walking, talking, and nodding to peo- 
pie, as if they felt entirely at home, and would 
not be embarrassed in tbe least, if they met the 
Governor, or even the President of the United 
States, face to face. Some of these great folks 
are really well-bred, some of them are only purse- 
proud and assuming, — but they form a class, 
and are named as above in the common speech. 

It is in the nature of large fortunes to dirainish 
rapidly, when subdivided and distributed. A 
million is the unit of wealth, now and here in 
America. It splits into four handsome proper- 
ties ; each of these into four good inheritances ; 
these, again, into scanty competences for four 
ancient maidens, — with whom it is best the fam- 
ily should die out, unless it can begin again as 
its great-grandfather did. Now a million is a 
kind of golden cheese, which represents in a com- 
pendious form the summer's growth of a fat 
meadow of craft or commerce ; and as this kind 
of meadow rarely bears more than one crop, it is 
pretty certain that sons and grandsons will not 
get another golden cheese out of it, whether they 
milk the same cows or turn in new ones. In 
other words, the millionocracy, considered in a 
large way, is not at all an afFair of persons and 
families, but a perpetual faet of money with a 
variable human element, which a philosopher 
might leave out of consideration without falling 
into serious error. Of course, this trivial and 
fugitive faet of personal wealth does not create a 
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permanent daas, unlesa aome special means are 
taken to arrest the process of disintegration in 
the third generation. This ia bo rarely done, at 
least HucceBsfully, that one need not live a v^y 
Jong life to see most of the rich families he knew 
in cbildhood more or lesa reduced, and the mil- 
lions ahifted into the handa of the country-boya 
■who werc aweeping atorea and carrying parcels 
when the now decayed gcntry were driving thcir 
chariots, eating their veuison over silver chafing- 
diabea, drinking Madeira chilled in emboased 
coolera, wearing their hair in powder, and casing 
their lega in top boots with ailken taasela. 

There is, however, in New England, an aria- 
toCTaey, if you chooae to call it so, which haa a 
far greater character of permanenee. It haa 
grown to be s.caste, — not in any odious aenae, — 
but, by the repetition of the aanie influencea, gen- 
eration after generation, it has acquired a distinct 
organization and physiognomy, which not to 
recognize is mere stupidit.y, and not to be wUliiig 
to describe would ahow a distrust of the good- 
nature and intelligence of onr readers, who like 
to have ua ace all we can and tell all we see. 

If you will look carefully at any class of stu- 
dents in one of our colleges, you will have no 
difficulty in aelecting specimena of two different 
aapecta of youthfnl manhood. Of course I shall 
chooae extreme casea to illustrate the contrast be- 
tween them. In the iirst, the figure is perhapa 
robust, but often otherwise, — inelegant, partly 
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from careless attitudes, partly from ill-dressing, — 
the face is uncouth in feature, or at least com- 
mon, — the mouth coarse and unformed, — the 
eje unsympathetic, even if bright, — the move- 
ments of the face are clumsy, like those of the 
limbs, — ^ the voice is unmusical, — and the enun- 
ciation as if the words were coarse castings, in- 
stead of fine carvings. The youth of the other 
aspect is commonly slender, — his facie is sraootb, 
and apt to be pallid, — his features are regular 
and of a certain delicacy, — his eye is bright and 
quick, — his lips play over the thought he utters as 
a pianist's fingers dance over their music, — and 
his whole air, though it may be timid, and even 
awkward, has nothing clownish. If you are a 
teacher, you know what to expect from each of 
these young men. With equal willingness, the 
first will be slow at learning ; the second will 
take to his books as a pointer or a setter to his 
field-work. 

The first youth is the common country-boy, 
whose race has been bred to bodily labor. Na- 
ture has adapted the family organization to the 
kind of life it has lived. The hånds and feet by 
constant use have got more than their share of 
development, — the organs of thought and ex- 
pression less than their share. The finer insti nets 
are latent and must be developed. A youth of 
this kind is raw material in its first stage of elab- 
oration. You must not expect too much of any 
such. Many of them have force of will and 
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chaiacter, and become distinguished in practical 
life; but very few of them ever become great 
acholara. A scbolar is, in a large proportion of 
cases, the son of acholara or scholarly persona. 

That is exactly what the other youiig man is. 
He comes of the Brakmin caste of Nero E)ig- 
land, This is the bartnless, inofFensive, untitled 
aristocracy referred to, and which many readera 
wiU at once acknowledge, There are races of 
Bcholara amoiig us, in which aptitude for learn- 
ing, and aU these marks of it I have spoken 
of, are congenital and hereditary. Their names 
are always on eome college catalogue or otlier, 
They break out every generation or two in aome 
learned labor which calla them up after they 
aeem to have died out. At last some newer 
name takes their place, it may be, — but you 
inquire a little and you find it is tbe blood of 
the Edwardaea or the Chauncys or the Ellerys 
or soine of the old historie scholars, disguised 
under the altered name of a female deacendant. 

T'liere probably is not an experienced inatructor 
anywhere in our Northern States who will not 
recogniiie at oiiee the truth of this general dis- 
tinction. But the reader who haa never been a 
teacher will very probably .object, that sorae of 
oui most iJlustrious public men have come direet 
fiora tbe homespun-clad claas of the people, — 
and he may, perhaps, even find a noted acholar 
or two whoae pareuts weie masters of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, but of no other. 
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It is not fair to pit a few chosen families 
against the great multitude of those who are 
continually working their way up into the intel- 
lectual classes. The results which are habitually 
reached by hereditary training are occasionally 
brought about without it. There are natural 
filters as well as artificial ones ; and though the 
great rivers are commonly more or less turbid, 
if you will look long enough, you may find a 
spring that sparkles as.no water does which drips 
through your apparatus of sands and sponges. 
So there are families which refine themselves into 
intellectual aptitude without having had much 
opportunity for intellectual acquirements. A se- 
ries of jfelicitous crosses develops an improved 
strain of blood, and reaches its maximum perfec- 
tion at last in the large uncombed youth who 
goes to college and startles the hereditary class- 
leaders by striding past them all. That is Na- 
ture's republicanism ; thank God for it, but do 
not let it make you illogical. The race of the 
hereditary scholar has exchanged a certain por- 
tion of its animal vi'gor for its new instincts, and 
it is hard to lead men without a good deal of ani- 
mal vigor. The scholar who comes by Nature's 
special grace from an unworn stock of broad- 
chested sires and deep-bosomed mothers must 
always overmatch an equal intelligence with a 
compromised and lowered vitality. A man's 
breathing and digestive apparatus (one is tempt- 
ed to add muscular) are just as important to him 
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on the floor of the Senate as his thinking organs. 
You broke down in your great speech, did you ? 
Yes, your grandfather had an attack of dyspepsia 
in '82, after working too hard on his famous Elec- 
tion Sermon. All this does not touch the main 
faet : our scholars come chiefly from a privileged 
order, just as our hest fruits come from well- 
known grafts, — though now and then a seedling 
apple, like the Northern Spy, or a seedling pear, 
like the Seckel, springs from a nameless ancestry 
and grows to be the pride of all the gardens in 
the land. 

Let me introduce you to a young man who be- 
longs to the Brahmin caste of New England. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE STUDENT AND HIS CERTIFICATE. 

Bernard C. Langdon, a young man attending 
Medical Lectures at the school connected with 
one of our principal colleges, remained after the 
Lecture one day and wished to speak with the 
Professor. He was a student of mark, — first 
favorite of his year, as they say of the Derby 
colts. There are in every class half a dozen 
bright faces to which the teacher naturally directs 
his discourse, and by the intermediation of whose 
attention he seems to hold that of the mass of 
listeners. Among these some one is pretty sure 
to take the lead, by virtue of a personal magnet- 
ism, or some peculiarity of expression, which 
piaces the face in quick sympathetic relations 
^ith the lecturer. This was a young man with 
such a face ; and I found, — for you have guessed 
that I was the "Professor" above-mentioiied, — 
that, when there was anything difficult to be ex- 
plained, or when I was bringing out some favor- 
ite illustration of a nice point, (as, for instance, 
when I compared the cell-growth, oy which Na- 
ture builds up a plant or an animal, to the glass- 
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blower'a similar mode of beginnmg, — always 
with a hollow pphere, or -vesicle, whalever he ia 
going to raake,} I naturally looked in his face ■ 
and gaugcd my success by its expreaaion. 

It was a tiandsome face, — a little too pale, 
perhaps, and would have borne something more 
of fulness without becoming heavy. I put the 
organization to whicb it belongs in Seetlon B of 
Claaa 1 of my Anglo- American Anthropology 
(unpu blished). The jaw in thia section ia but 
slightly naiTOwed, — juat enough to make the 
wIdth of the forehead tell more decidedly. The 
moustache often growa vigorousiy, but the whis- 
kers are thin. The skin ia iike that of Jacob, 
rather than Iike Esau's. One string of the ani- 
mal nature has -been taken avifay, but thia gives 
oniy a greater predominance to the intellectual 
chords. To see juat how the vital energy has 
been toned down, you must eontrast one of thia 
section witb a specimen of Section A of the 
same ctass, — say, for inatance, one of the old- 
fashioned, fuU-whiskered, red-faced, roarlng, big 
Commodores of the last generation, whom you 
remember, at least by their portraitø, in ruflied 
sbirta, looking as hearty as butchera and aa plucky 
as buU- terriers, with their hair combcd straight up 
from their foreheads, wbich wcre not commonly 
very high or broad. The special form of physicaJ 
life I have been describing gives you a right to 
expect more delicate perception a and a more 
refiective nature than you commonly find in 
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■t.hroated men, clad in heavy euits of mus- 
cles. 

The student lingcred in the lecture-roora, look- 
ing all the time aa if he wanted to say Bornething 
in private, and "ft'aiting for two or three others, 
who were still hanging about, to be gone. 

Something is wrong! — I said to mysdf, when 
1 noticed his expression. — Well, Mr. Langdon, 
— I said to him, when we were alone, — can I do 
anything for you to-day? 

You can, Sir, — he said. — I am going to leave 
the class, for the present, and keep school. 

Why, that's a pity, and you so near graduat- 
ing! You'd better stay and finish this course, 
and take your degree in the spring, ratJier than 
break up your whole plan of atody. 

I can't help myself, Sir, — the young man an- 
swered. — There's trouble at home, and they can- 
not keep me here as they have done. So I must 
look out for myself for a while, It 's wbat I 've 
done before, and am ready to do again. I came 
to ask you for a certifieate of my fitness to teach 
a common school, or a high school, if you think 
I am up to that Are you willing to give it to 
rae? 

Willing? Yes, to be sure, — but I don't want 
you to go. Stay ; we 'U make it easy for you. 
There's a fund will do something for you, per- 
haps. Then you can take both the annual prizes, 
if you like, — and claitn them in money, if you 
want that more than medals. 
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I have tliought it aU over, — he answered, — 
and have pretty mucli made up ray mind to go. 

A perfeclly gentlpmanly young man, of cour- 
teous addresa and mild utt^rance, but meana at 
Jeast as much as hc says. Tliere are some people 
whose rheioric consiats of a slight habltual under- 
statement. I often tell Mrs. Professor that one of 
her " I thiok it'ssos" 13 worth the Bible-oatb of all 
the rest of the household tbat they "know it's 
When you find a person a little better than 
his word, a little more liberal than his promiae, a 
little more than borne out in his statemeut by his 
facts, a little larger in deed than in speech, you 
recognize a kind of eloquence in that person's 
utterance not laid down in Blair or Campbell. 

This was a proud fellow, self-tru sting, sensitive, 
with faraily-recollectiona that made hira unwill- 
ing to accept the kind of aid which inany stu- 
dents wouid have thankfuUy welcomed. I knew 
him too well to urge him, after the few words 
which Jmplied that he was determined to go. 
Besides, I have great confidence in youug men 
who believe in themselves, and aie aecustomed to 
rely on their own resources &om an early period. 
When a resolute young fellow steps op to the 
great bully, the World, and takes him boldJy by 
the beard, he is often surprised to find it come off 
in his hånd, and that it wa& only tied on to acare 
away timid advenlurera. I have seen young men 
more than once, who came to a great city wilhont 
a single friend, support themselves and pay for 
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their edacation, lay up money in a few yeani, 
grow rich enough to travel, and establieb them> 
aelves in life, without cver asking a dollar of any 
person wbich they had not earned. But tbese ara 
exceptional cases. There are horae-tamers, bom 
BO, as we all know ; there are woman-tamera wbo 
bewitch tbe sex as the pied pipcr bedeviled the 
children of Hamelin ; and tbere are world-tamere, 
wbo can make any communlty, even a Yankee 
ene, get down and let tbem jump on its back as 
easily a5 Mr. Rarey saddted Cruiser. 

Whether Langdon waa of tlus sort or not I 
could not say poaitively ; but be had spirit, and, 
as I have said, a fainily-pride wbich would not 
let him be dependent, The New England Brab- 
min caste oftcn gets blended with connectiona of 
political infinence or commercial dislinctioa. It 
18 a charming tbing for tbe acbolar, when his for- 
tune Carries hlm in tbis way into some of the 
" old families" who have fine old houses, and city- 
lots that have risen in the market, and namea 
written in all the atock-booka of all the dividend- 
paying companies. His narrow study expanda 
into a stately library, his books are counted by 
thousanda instead of hundreds, and bia favoritea 
are dresaed in gilded calf in place of plebeian 
ebeepskin or its pauper substitutea' of cloth and 
paper. 

The Reverend Jedediah Langdon, grandfathej 
of OUT young gentleman, bad made an advan- 
tageous alliance of this kind. Mias Dorothea 
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■Wentworth had read one of his aermons which 
had been priiited " by requeat," and became 
deeply interested. in t.he youug author, whom 
she had never seen. Out of tilis circiimatance 
grew a correspondence, an interview, a dec- 
laration, a matrimouial alliance, and a faniily 
of half a dozen childre«. Wentworth Lang- 
don, Esquire, was the oldest of these, and 
lived in the old family- mans ion. TJiifortunately, 
that principle of the dimiiintion of estates by 
division, to which I have referred, rendered 
it Bomewhat difficult to maintain the estab- 
lishment upon the fractional income which the 
proprietor received from hia share of the prop- 
erty. Wentworth Langdon, Esq., repreaented 
a certain intermediate condition of life not at 
all iiifrequent in our old families. He waa the 
connecting link between the generation which 
lived in ease, and even a kind of state, upon ita 
own resources, and the new brood, whicb must 
live mainly by its wita or industry, and make it- 
aelf rich, or ahabbily aubaide into that Iower stra- 
tum known to social geologista by a deposit of 
Kidderminster carpeta and the peculiar aapect 
of the fosails conatitutiug the faraily fnmiture 
and wardrobe. Thia slack-water period of a 
race, which comes before ihe rapid ebb of its 
prosperity, is familiar to all who live in cities. 
There are no more quiet, inoffenaive people than 
theae ohildren of rich familiea, just above the ne- 
cessit.y of active employment, yet not in a condi- 
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tion to place their own children advantageonsly, 
if they happen to have families. Many of them 
are content to live unraarried. Some mend their 
broken fortunes by prudent alliances, and some 
leave a numerous progeny to pass ipto the obscu- 
rity from which their ancestors emerged ; so that 
you may see on handcarts and cobblers' stalls 
names which, a few generations back, were upon 
parchments with broad seals, and tombstones with 
armorial bearings. 

In a large city, this class of citizens is familiar 
to us in the streets. They are very courteous in 
their salutations ; they have time enough to bow 
and take their hats off, — which, of course, no 
business-man can affdrd to do. Their beavers are 
smoothly brushed, and their boots well polished ; 
all their appointraents are tidy ; they look the re- 
spectable walking gentleman to perfection. They 
are prone to habits — to frequent reading-rooms, 
insurance-offices, — to walk the same streets at 
the same hours — so that one becomes familiar 
with their faces and persons, as a part of the 
street-furniture. 

There is one curious circumstance, that all city- 
people must have noticed, which is often illus- 
trated in our experience of the slack-water gentry. 
We shall know a certain person by his looks, fa- 
miliarly, for years, but never have learned his 
name. About this person we shall have accumu- 
lated no little circumstantial knowledge ; — thus, 
his face, figure, gait, his mode of dressing, of sa- 
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latiDg, perbaps even of speaking, may be familiai 
to U3 ; yet wha he is we kjiow not. In anotber 
department of our consciousneas, there ia a very 
familiar name, which we Lave never found the per- 
son to match. "We have heard it so often, that it 
has idealized itself, and become one of that mnl- 
titude of permanent ahapes which walk the cham- 
bcrs of the brain in velvet slippers in the company 
of Falstaff and Hamlet and General Washington 
and Mr. Pickwick, Sometimea the person diea, 
but the name lives on indefinitely. But now and 
tben it happena, perhaps after yeara of thia inde- 
pendent existence of the name and ita shadowy 
image in the brain, on the one part, and the per- 
son and all its real attributes, aa we see them 
daily, on the other, that some accident revcais 
their Telation, and we iind the name we have car- 
ried so long in our memory belongs to the person 
we have known ao long as a fellow-citizen. Now 
tbe alack-water gentry are among the persona 
most likely to be the eubjecta of thia curioas di- 
vorce of title and reality, — for the reason, that, 
playing no important part in the community, theie 
ia nothing to tie the floating name to the actual 
iiidividual, aa is the caae with the men who belong 
in any way to the public, ^hile yet their namea 
have a certain historical currency, and we cannot 
help meeting them, either in their haunts, or going 
to and from them. 

To thia clasa belongcd Wentworth Langdon, 
Eaq. He had been " dead-headed " into the world 
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some fifty years ago, and had sat with his hånds 
in his pockets staring at the show ever since. I 
shall not tell you, for reasons before hinted, the 
whole name of the place in which he lived. I 
will only point you in the right direction, by say- 
ing that there are three towns lying in a line with 
eaeh other, as you go " down East," eaeh of them 
with a Port in its name, and eaeh of them having 
a peculiar interest which gives it individuality, in 
addition to the Oriental character they have in 
common. I need not tell you that these towns 
are Newburyport, Portsmouth, and Portland. The 
Oriental character they have in common consists 
in their large, square, palatial mansions, with sun- 
ny gardens round them. The two first have seen 
better days. They are in perfect harmony with 
the condition of weakened, but not irapoverished, 
gentility. Eaeh of them is a " paradise of demi- 
fortunes." E^ach of them is of that intermedi- 
ate size between a village and - a city which 
any place has outgrown when th^'presence of a 
well-dressed stranger walking up and down the 
main street ceases to be a matter of public curi- 
osity and private speculation, as frequently hap- 
pens, during the busier months of the year, in 
considerable commércial centres like Salem. 
They both have grand old recollections to fall 
back upon, — times when they looked for^^^ard 
to commércial greatness, and when the portly 
gentlemen in cocked hats, who built their now 
decaying wharves and sent out their ships all over 



tbe world, dreamed that their fast-growing port 
was to be Ihe Tyre or the Carthage of the rich 
British Colouy. Great h o ase s, like that once 
lived in by Lord Timothy Dexter, in Newbury- 
port, remain as evidence of the fortones anaassed 
in these piaces of old. Other mansions — like 
the Rockinghain House iu Portsmouth (look at 
the white horse's tail beforo you mouiit the broad 
Btaircaae) show that there was not only weaith, 
but style and state, in theae quiet old towns dur- 
jng tbe last eenfury. It is not with any thought 
of pity or deprcciation that we speak of tbera as 
in a eertain sense decayed towns ; they did not 
fulfil their early proraise of espansion, but they 
remain incomparably the most interesting piaces 
of their size in any of the three northernraost 
New England States. They have even now pros- 
perity enough to keej] them in good condition, and 
olTer the most attractive re&idences for quiet fami- 
lies, which, if they had been Engliah, would have 
Uved in a palazzo at Gienoa or Pisa, or sorae other 
Continental Newburyport or Portsmoulh. 

As for the last of the three Ports, or Portland, 
it is getting too prosperous to be as attractive 
aa its less uortherly neighbora. Meant for a fine 
old town, to ripen like a Chcahire cheesc within 
its walla of ancient rind, burrowed by crooked 
alleys and mottled with venerable mould, it 
seems likely to saerificc its mellow future to a 
Tulgar. material prosperity. Still it remains in- 
Tfisted with many of its old charms, as yet, and 
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will forfeit its pitice amoog this admirable trio 
only when it geta a hotel with aneqniTocal 
marks of having been built and organized in 
thc present ceotury. 

It was one of ihe old square palaces of 

tbe North, in which Bernard Langdon, tlie son 
of Wentworth, was born. If he had had the 
lack to be an only child, he might have lived 
as his father had done, letting hia raeagre com- 
petence smoulder on almost without consuming, 
lite thc fucl in aii air-tight stove. But after 
Master Bernard came Miss Dorothea Elizabeth 
Wentworth Langdon, and then Master "William 
Pepperell Langdon, and others, equally well 
nained, — a string of them, looking, when they 
stood in a row in prayer-timc, as if they would 
fit a set of Pandean pipes, of from three feet 
upward in dimensions. The door of the air- 
tight atove has to be opened, under such circum- 
Btances, you may well euppose 1 So it happened 
that our young man had been obliged, from an 
earfy period, to do something to support himsel^ 
and found himself stopped short in his studies 
by the inability of the good people at home to 
furnish him the present means of support as a 
student. 

You will understand now why the young man 
wanted me to give him a certificate of hia fit- 
ness to teach, and why I did not choose to arge 
him to accept thc aid which a meek country- 
boy from a family without ante-Revolutionary 
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recollections would have tliankfuUyreceived. Go 
he must, — tliat was plain enough. He would 
not be content otlierwise. He was uot, how- 
ever, to give up his studies ; and 33 it is cu8- 
tomary to allow half-Ume to students engagcd 
in achool-keeping, — that ia, to count a year, bo 
employed, if the student also keep oq with his 
professional studies, as equal to six months of 
the three yeara he ia expected to be under an 
instruetor before applying for his degree, — he 
would not necessarily lose more than a few 
montha of time. He had a small library of pro- 
fessional booka, which he could talie with him. 

So he left my teaching and that of my estima- 
ble colleagues, cairying vrith him my certificate, 
that ]\Ir. Bernard C. Langdon was a young gen- 
tleman of excellent moral character, of high in- 
telligence and good education, and that his ser- 
vices would be of great value in any scbool, 
academy, or other institution, where young per- 
sona of either sex were to be instrueted. 

I confesy, that expressiou, " either sex," ran a 
Uttle thick, as I may say, from my pen. For, 
although the young man bore a very fair char- 
acter, and fhere was no special canse for doubt- 
ing his discretion, I considered him altogether 
too good-looking, in the first place, to be let loose 
in a room-full of young girls. I didn't want Mm 
to fali io love just then, — and if half a dozen 
girla feil in love with him, as they most assuredly 
would, if brought into too iiear relations with 
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him, why, there was no telling what gratitude 
and natural sensibility might bring about. 

Certificates are, for the most part, like ostrich- 
eggs ; the giver never knows what is hatched out 
of them. But once in a thousand times they aet 
as curses are said to, — come horne to roost. Give 
them often enough, until it gets to be a mechanical 
business, and, some day or other, you will get 
caught warranting somebody's ice not to melt in 
any climate, or somebody's razors to be safe in 
the hånds of the youngcst children. 

I had an uneasy feeling, after giving this cer- 
tificatc. It might be all right enough ; but if it 
happened to end badly, I should always reproach 
myself. There was a chance, certainly, that it 
would lead him or others into danger or wretch- 
edness. Any one who looked at this young man 
could not fail to see that he was capable of 
fascinating and being fascinated. Those large, 
dark eyes of his would sink into the white soul 
of a young girl as the black cloth sunk into the 
snow in Franklin's. famous experiment. Or, on 
the other hånd, if the rays of a passionate nature 
should éver be concentrated on them, they would 
be absorbed into the very depths of his nature, 
and then his blood would turn to flame and bum 
his life out of him, until his cheeks grew as white 
as the ashes that cover a burning coal. ^ 

I wish I had not said either sex in my certificate. 
An academy for young gentlemen, now ; that 
sounds cool and unimaginative. A boys' school ; 
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that would be a very good place for him ; — some 

of them are pretly rough, but there is uerve 
enough in tliat old Wentworth strain of bloodj 
he eau give any country fellow, of the common 
Btock, twenfy pounds, and hit liim out of time in 
ten miimtes. But to aend such a young fellow 
33 that out a girl's-iiesting ! to give thia falcon a 
&ee pass into all the dove-cotea ! I was a fool, 
— that's all. 

I brooded over the miacfaief which might come 
out of theee two worda until it seeraed to me 
that they were charged with destiny. I could 
hardly sleep for thinlting what a train I might 
have been laying, which might tEike a spark any 
day, and blow up nobody knowa whose peace or 
prospecta. What I dieaded most was one of 
those miserable matrimonial miaaUiances where 
a young fellow who doea not know hiraseif aa 
yet flings his magnificent fature into the oheeked 
apron-lap of sorae fresh-faced, half-bred country- 
girl, no more fit to be mated with him than her 
father's horse to go in double barnesa with Flora 
Temple. To thiuk of the eagle's iwings beiog 
clipped so that he shall never lift bimaelf over the 
farm-yard fence ! Such tbinga happen, and al- 
ways must, — beeause, as one of us said awhilo 
ago, a man alwaya lovc3 a ■woman, and a woman 
a man, unieaa some good reason exiata to the 
contrary. You think youraelf a very fastidious 
young man, my friend ; but there are probably at 
least five thouaand young ^»^omen in theae United 
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States, any one of whom you would certainly 
marry, if you were thrown much into her Com- 
pany, and nobody more attractive were near, and 
she had no objection. And you, my dear young 
lady, justly pride yourself on your discerning del- 
icacy ; but if I should say that there are twenty 
thousand young men, any one of whom, if he 
ofFéred his hånd and heart under favorable cir- 
cumstances, you would 

" First endure, then pity, then embrace," 

I should be much more imprudent than I mean 
to be, and you would, no doubt, throw down a 
story in which I hope to interest you. 

I had settled it in my mind that this young 
fellow had a career marked out for him. He 
should begin in the natural way, by taking care 
of poor patients in one of the public charities, 
and work his way up to a better kind of practice, 
— better, that is, in the vulgar, worldly sense. 
The great and good Boerhaave used to say, as 
I remember very well, that the poor were his best 
patients; for God was their paymaster. But 
everybody is not as patient as Boerhaave, nor as 
deserving ; so that the rich, though not, perhaps, 
the best patients, are good enough for common 
practitioners. I suppose Boerhaave put up with 
them when he could not get poor ones, as he left 
his daughter two millions of florins when he died. 

Now if this young man once got into the wide 
streetSy he would sweep them clear of his rivals of 
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the same standing ; and as I was getting indif- 
ferent to business, and old Dr. Kilham was grow- 
ing careless, and had once or twice prescribed 
morphine when he meant quinine, there would 
soon be an opening into the Doctor's Paradise, 
— the streets with only one side to them. Then I 
would have him strike a bold stroke, — set up a 
nice little coach, and be driven round like £t first- 
class London doctor, instead of coasting about 
in a shabby one-horse concern and casting anchor 
opposite his patients' doors like a Cape- Ann fish- 
ing-smack. By the time he was thirty, he would 
have knocked the social pawns out of his way, 
and be ready to challenge a wife from the row of 
great pieces in the background. ^ I would not have 
a man marry above his level, so as to become the 
appendage of a powerful family-connection ; but 
I would not have him marry until he knew liis 
level, — that is, again, looking at the matter in a 
purély worldly point of view, and not taking the 
sentiments at all into consideration. But remem- 
ber, that a young man, using large endowments 
wisely and fortunately, may put himself on a 
level with the highest in the land in ten brilliant 
years of spirited, unflagging labor. And to stand 
at the very top of your calling in a great city is 
something in itself, — that is, if you like money 
and influence, and a seat on the platform at pub- 
lic lectures, and gratuitous tickets to all sorts of 
piaces where you don't want to go, and, what is 
a good deal better than anyof these things, a 
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•entra of powiT, limit«<d, it mny bc, but absolutc 
in itH ranft«, »o ttiut all the Cæsars and Napoleons 
wouM hnve to eitand aside, if thcy came between 
yoii Bild the Pxercise of your apecial vocation. 

'I'hat IH what I tlionght thia young feltow might 
have comc to; und now I have let him go olf into 
tlio conntry with my eertiflcate, that he is fit to 
tflaoh in h Hchool for either sex! Ten to one he 
wili mn liko a moth into a candle, right into one 
iif tlioBB girls'-nests, and get tangled up in some 
Bi-ntitncntal folly or otiirr, and there will be the 
rnd of hirn. Oli, yesi country doctor, — half a 
dollar il viiiit, — ride, ride, ride all day, — get up 
at night and harnesa your own horse, — ride again 
ten mik'tt in u enow-storm, — sh-ake powdera ont 
of two phiala, {pulv. glycj/rrhiz., pulv. gum. acac. 
da partei equales,') — lidc back agEun, if you 
doii't htippcti to get stuck in a drift, — no home, 
no peaf^e, no oontinuoua meals, no unbroken , 
Mleep, no Hunday, no holiday, no social intec- 
conrsc, but one eternal jog, jog, jog, in a sulky, 
until you foel like the raummy of an Indian who 
had been buried in the aitting posture, and was 
dug up a hundred yeara aftfinvards! Why didn't 
I warn him about love and all that nonsense ? 
Why didn't I tell him lie had nothing to do with 
it, yct awhile 1 Why didn't I hold up to him 
thoati awful examplea I could have cited, where 
poor young feUows who could just keep thcm- 
selvea afloat have hung a matrimonial raillstone 
rotind their necks, taking it for a life-preaerver ? 

All thia of two words in a certificatel 
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CHAPTER III. 

MR. BERNARD TRIES HIS HÅND. 

Whether the Student advertised for a school, 
or whether he fell in with the advertisement of a 
school-committee, is not certain. At any rate, it 
was not long before he found himself the head of 
a large district, or, as it was called by the inhab- 
itants, " deestric " school, in the flourishing inland 
village of Pequawkett, or, as it is commonly 
spelt, Pigwacket Centre. The natives of this 
place would be surprised, if they should hear 
that any of the readers of a work published in 
Boston were unacquainted with so remarkable a 
locality. As, however, some copies of it may be 
read at a distance from this distiriguished me- 
tropolis, it may be well to give a few particulars 
respecting the place, taken from the Universal 
Gazetteer. 

" Pigwacket, sometimes spelt Pequawkett. A post-village 

and township in Co., State of , situated in a fine agri- 

cultural region, 2 thriying villages, Pigwacket Centre and 
Smithville, 3 ehurches, several school-bouses, and many hand- 
some private residences. Mink River runs through the town, 
navigable for small boats afler heavy rains. Muddy Pond at 
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N. E. section, well stocked with horn pouts, eels, and shiners. 
Products, beef, pork, butter, cheese. Manufacturcs, shoc-pegs, 
clothes-pins, and tin-ware. Pop. 1373.** 

The reader may think there is nothing very 
remarkable implied in this description. If, how- 
ever, he had read the town-history, by the Rev. 
Jabez Grubb, he would have learried, that, like 
the celebrated Little Pedlington, it was distin- 
guished by many very remarkable advantages. 
Thus : — 

^* The situation of Pigwackct is eminently beautiful, looking 
down the lovely valley of Mink River, a tributary of the Mus- 
quash. The air is salubrious, and many of the inhabitants 
have attained great age, several having passed the allotted 
period of * three-score years and ten * before succumbing to 
any of the various * ills that flesh is heir to.* Widow Comfbrt 
Leevins died in 1836, Æt. LXXXVII. years. Venus, an 
- African, died in 1841, supposed to be C. years old. The peo- 
ple are distinguished for intelligence, as has been frequently 
remarked by eminent lyceum-lecturers, who have invariably 
spoken in the highest terms of a Pigwacket audience. There 
is a public library, containing nearly a hundred volumes, free 
to all subscnbers. The preached word is well attended, there 
is a flourishing temperance society, and the schools are excel- 
lent. It is a residence admirably adapted to refined families 
who relish the beauties of Nature and the <;hanTis of society. 
The Honorable John Smith, formerly a membcr of the State 
Senate, was a native of this town.'* 

That is the way they all talk. After all, it is 
probably pretty much like other inland New Eng- 
land towns in point of "salubrity," — that is, gives 
people their choice of dysentery or fe ver every au- 
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tumn, with a aeaaon-ticket for conBumption, good 
alJ the year round. And so of the other preteoces. 
" Pigwacket audience," foraooth I Was there ever 
an audience aiiywhere, though there waaii't a pair 
of eyes in it brighter than pickled oystera, that 
didii't think it was " distinguished for intelli- 
gence "1 — " The preachSd word " ! That means 
the Rev, Jabez Grubb's sermons. " Temperance 
Bociety " ! " Excellent schools " 1 Ah, that ia jnst 
what we were talking about. 

The truth was, that Bistrict No. 1, Pigwacket 
Centre, had had a good deal of trouble of iatc 
with ita achoolmastera. The coramittee bad done 
their beat, but there were a number of well-grown 
and pretty rough young fellowa who had got the 
upperhand of the maatera, and raeant to keep it. 
Two dynaaties had fallen before the upriaing of 
tbis fierce demoeracy. This was a thing that 
Tised to be not very uncommon ; but in so " in- 
telligent" a community as that of Pigwacket 
Centre, in an eta of public librariea and lyceura- 
lecturcB, it waa pOTtentous and alarming, 

The rebellion began under the fende of Mas- 
ter "Weeka, a slender youth from a country col- 
lege, under-fed, thin-blooded, sloping-ahouidered, 
knock-kneed, straight-haired, weak-beardcd, pale- 
eyed, wide-pupilled, half-colored ; a common type 
enough in in-door races, not ricb euough to pick 
and choose in their alhancea. Nature killa oft' a 
good many of this sort in the first teething-timc, 
a few in later childhood, a good many again in 
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early adolescence ; but every now and then one 
rans the gauntiet of her various diseases, or ratber 
forms of one disease, and grows up, as Master 
Wceks had done. 

It was a very foolish thing for him to try to in- 
fliet personal punishment oii Buch a lusty yonng 
fellow aB Åbner Bri^s, Junior, one of the " hård- 
est customers " in the way of a rough-and -tumble 
fight that there were anywhcre round. No doubt 
he had beeii insolent, but it would have been bet- 
ter to overlook it. It pains me to report the events 
which took place when the master made his rash 
attempt to maintain his authority. Åbner Briggs, 
Junior, waa a great, hulking fellow, who had been 
bred to butchering, but orged by his parenta to 
attend school, io order to learn the elegant aceom- 
plishmeiits of reading and writing, in which he 
was sadly deficient. He waa in the habit of talk- 
ing.and laughing pretty loud in sch.ool-houra, of 
throwing wads of paper reduced to a pulp by a 
natural and easy process, of occasional insolence 
and general negligence. One of the soft, but un- 
pleaaant missiles just alladed to, flew by the maa- 
ter's head one morning, and flattened itself agalnst 
the wall, where it adhered in the form of a convex 
mass in aiio rilievo. The master looked round 
and saw the young butcher's arm in an attitude 
which pointed to it unequivocally as the sonrce 
from which the projectile had taken its flight. 

Master Weeks tnined pale. He must " lick " 
Åbner Brigga, Junior, or abdicate. So he deter- 
mineJ to Uck Åbner Briggs, Junior. 
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" Corae here, Sir I " he said ; " you have ic- 
sulted me and outraged the deceney of the school- 
Toom often eiioogh I Hold out your Land ! " 

The young lellow griiined and held it out. 
The master struck at it with hia black ruier, wiih 
a ■will in the blow and a snapping of the eyes, as 
mucb as to say that he meant to inake hira smart 
thia time. The young fellow pulled his hånd 
back as the ruJer came down, and the master bit 
himself a vieious blow with it on the right knee. 
There aie things no man can stand. The master 
caught the refractory yoath by the coUar and 
began shaking him, di rather shaking himself 
against him . 

" Le' go o' that are coat, naow," said the felJow, 
" or I 'Il makc ye I 'T '11 take tew on ye t' handle 
me, i tell ye, 'n' then ye caant dew it ! " — and the 
young pupil returned the master'a attention by 
catching hold of Ais coUar. 

"When it comea to that, the best man, not ex- 
actly in the moral sense, but rather in the niate- 
rial, and more especially the muscular point of 
view, is very apt to have the best of it, irrespec- 
tively of the merits of the case. 80 it happened 
now. The unfortunate schoolmaster found him- 
self taking the measure of the sanded floor, amidst 
the general uproar of the sehool. From that mo- 
ment his ferule was brokeii, and the school-com- 
mittee very soon had a vacaiicy to fiU. 

Master Pigeon, the successor of Master "Wceks, 
was of better stature, but loosely put together, 
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and slender-limbed. A dreadfully nervous kind 
of man he was, walked on tiptoe, started at sud 
den nolses, was distressed when he heard a whis- 
per, bad a quick, suspicious look, and was always 
saying, '' Hush ! " and putting his hånds to his 
ears. The boys were not long in finding out 
this nervous weakness, of course. In less than 
a week a regular system of torments was in- 
augurated, full of the most diabojical „malice and 
ingenuity. The exercises of the conspirators 
varied from day to day, but consisted mainly of 
foot-scraping, solos on the slate-pencil, (making it 
screech on the slate,) falling of heavy books, a1>- 
tacks of coughing, banging of desk-lids, boot- 
creaking, with sounds as of drawing a cork from 
time to time, followed by suppressed chuckles. 

Master Pigeon grew worse and worse under 
these inflictions. The rascally boys always had 
an excuse for any one trick they were caught at. 
" Couldn' help coughin'. Sir." " Slipped out o' 
m' han', Sir." « Didn' go to, Sir." " Didn' dew 't 
o' purpose, Sir." And so on, — always the best 
of reasons for the most outrageous of behavior. 
The master weighed himself at the grocer's on a 
platform balaj^ce, some ten days after he began 
keeping the school. At the end of a week he 
weighed himself again. He had lost two pounds. 
At the end of another week he had lost five. He 
made a little calculation, based on these data, 
from which he learned that in a certain number 
of months, going on at this rate, he should come 
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to weigh precisely nothing at all; and as thia 
waa a sum in subtraction be did not care to 
work out in practiee, Master Pigeon took to him- 
self wings and left the scbool-com mitte e in poa- 
session of a letter of resignation and a vacant 
plaee to iill onee more. 

This was the school to whieb Mr. Bernard 
Langdon found himself appointed as master. 
He accepted the ))lace oonditionEiliy, with the 
understanding that he should leave it at the end 
of a month, if he were tired of it. 

The advent of Master Langdon to Pigwacket 
Centre created a much more lively sensation than 
had attended that of either of hia predeceasors. 
Looks go a good way all the world over, and 
though therc were severEil good-looking people 
in the place, and Major Bush was what the na- 
tives of the town cailed a "hahnsome mahu," 
that is, big, fat, and red, yet the sight of a realiy 
elegant young fellow, with the natura! air which 
grows up with carefully-bred young persons, was 
a novelty. The Brahmin blood which carae from 
his grandfather as well as irom his mother, a di- 
rect descendant of the old Flynt family, well 
known by the famons tutor, Henty Flynt, (see 
Cat. Harv. Anno 1693,) had been enlivened and 
cnriched by that of the "Wentworths, which had 
had a good deal of ripe old Madeira and other 
generous elements mingled with it, so that it ran 
to gout sometimes in the old folks, and to high 
spirit, warm coroplexion, and cnrly hair in some 
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of the younger ones. The soft curling hair Mr. 
Bernard had inherited, — something, perhaps, of 
the high spirit ; but that we shall have a chance 
of finding out by-and-by. But the long sermons 
and the frugal board of his Brahmin ancestry, 
with his own habits of study, had told upon his 
color, which \ya8 subdued to something more of 
delicacy than one would care to see in a young 
fellow with rough work before him. This, how- 
ever, made him look more interesting, or, as the 
young ladies at Major Bush's said, " interéstin'." 

When Mr. Bernard showed himself at meet- 
ing, on the first Sunday after his arrival, it may 
be supposed that a good many eyes were tumed 
upon the young schoolmaster. There was some- 
thing heroic in his coming forward so readily to 
take a place which called for a strong hånd, and 
a prompt, steady will to guide it. In faet, his 
position was that of a military chieftain on the 
eve of a battle. Everybody knew everything in 
Pigwacket Centre; and it was an understood 
thing that the young rebels meant to put down 
the new master, if they could. It was natural 
that the two prettiest girls in the village, called 
in the local dialect, as'nearly as our limited al- 
phabet will represent it, Alminy Cutterr, and Ar- 
villy Braowne, should feel and express an interest 
in the good-looking stranger, and that, when their 
flattering comments were repeated in the hear- 
ing of their indigenous admirers, among whom 
were some of the older "boys" of the school, it 
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Bbould not adel to the amiable diapositions of the 
turbulent youth, 

Monday camo, and tlie new schoolmaster waa 
in his chair at the upper end of the schoolhouse, 
on the raised platform. - The ruetica looked at 
his handsorae face, thoughtful, peaceful, pleas- 
ant, eheerful, but sharply cut round the lipd and 
proudly lighted about the eycs. The ringlcader 
of the mischief-m alters, the young batcher who 
has before figured in this narrative, looked at hira 
steaUhily, whenever he got a chanc« to stady 
him uuobserved ; for the truth was, he felt uiicom- 
fortabie, whenever he foniid the large, dark eyea 
fixed on his own little, sharp, deep-aet, gray ones. 
Bat he raanaged to study hiin pretty well, — first 
his face, then his neck and shoulders, the set of 
his arms, the narrowing at the loins, the make of 
Ma legs, and the way he movcd. In ahori, he ex- 
amined him as he would have examined a steer, 
to see what he couid do and how he would cut 
up. If he conld oiily have gone to him and felt 
of his muscles, he would have beeu entirely satis- 
fied. Ho was not a very wisc youth, but he did 
know well enough, that, thoagh big arms and 
legs are very good things, there is something be- 
sides size that goea to make a man ; and he had 
heard storiea of a fighting-raan, ealled " The 
Spider," from his attenuatcd proportions, who 
was yet a terrible hitter in the ring, and had 
whipped many a big-limbed fellow, in and out of 
the roped arena. 
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Nothing could be smoolber than the way in | 
wliich everythiug weiit on for the firsit day or ' 
two. The new master waa so kind and cour- 
teous, he seemed to iake everytbiDg in euch a 
natural, easy way, that tliere waa no chance to 
pick a quarrel with him. He in the mean time 
tbought it beat to wafch the boys and young men 
for a day or two with aa Uttle show of autbority 
as posaible. It was eaay enongh to see that he 
would have occasion for it before loiig. 

The Bchoolliouse was a grim, old, red, one- 
atory building, perched on a bare rock at the top 
of a hill, — partly becauae this was a conspio 
uous aite for the temple of learning, and partly 
because land is cheap where there is no chance 
even for rye or bnckwheat, and the very sheep 
find nothing to nibble, About the little porch 
were carved initiala and dates, at varioua heights, 
from the stature of nine to that of eighteen, In- 
side were old unpainted desks, — unpainted, but 
browned with the umber of human contact, — 
and hacked by iniiumerable jack-knivea. It was 
long since the walls had been whitewashed, as 
might be coiijectured by the varioua traces left 
upon thcm, wherever idle lianda or sleepy heads 
could reach thera. A curioua appearance waa 
uoticeable on various higher parta of the wall, 
namely, a wart-like eruption, aa one would be 
tempted to call it, beiug in reality a crop of the 
soft missiles before mentioned, which, adhering in 
conaiderable numbera, and hardening after the i 
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tisaal fashion of papier maché, formed at last per- 
manent ornaments of the ediiicc, 

The youiig maeter'B quick eye aooti noticed 
that a particuiar part of the wall was most fa- 
vored with these ornamental appendages. Their 
position pointed suiEciently clearly to the part of 
the loom they came from. In faet, there waa a 
nest of young mutineers juat there, which iiiust 
be brolien up by a covp Æélat. This was easUy 
effected by re distrib uting the seata and armnging 
the scholars according to dasses, so that a mis- 
chiéT0U3 fcllow, charged fuH of the rebellions 
imponderable, should find himself between two 
non-con due tora, in the shape of small boys of 
Btudious habits. It waa managed quietly enough, 
in snch a plausible aort of way that its motive 
waa not thought of. But its effecta were soon 
felt ; and theu began a system of correspondence 
by signs, and the throwing of little eerawla done 
up in pellets, and aunounced by preliminary 
a'A'ms .' to call the attention of the distant youth 
addreased. Sonie of these were iucendiary doc- 
umentB, devoting the schoolmaster to the lower 

divinities, as " a stnck-up dandy," as " a 

purse-proud arislocrat," as " a aight too big 

for his, etc.," and holding him up in a variety of 
equally forcible phtases to the indignation of the 
youthful communily of School District No. 1, 
Pigwacket Centre. 

Presently the draughtsman of the echool set 
a caricaturG in circulatioii, labelled, to preveni 
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mistakes, with the schoolmaster's name. An 
imraense bell-crowned hat, and a long, pointed, 
swallow-tailed coat showed that the artist had 
in his mind the conventional dandy, as shown in 
prints of thirty or forty years ago, rather than 
any actual human aspect of the time. But it 
was passed round among the boys and made its 
taugh, helping of course to undermine the mas- 
teres authority, asi " Punch " or the " Charivari '* 
takes the dignity out of an obnoxious minister. 
One morning, on going to the schoohroom. Mas- 
ter Langdon found an enlarged copy of this 
sketch, with its label, pinned on the door. He 
took it down, smiled a little, put it into his 
pocket, and entered the schoolroom. An insid- 
ious silence prevailed, which looked as if some 
plot were brewing. The boys were ripe for mis- 
chief, but afraid. They had really no fault to 
find with the master, except that he was dressed 
like a gentleman, which a certain class of fellows 
always consider a personal insult to themselves. 
But the older ones were evidently plotting, and 
more than once the warning cHKml was heard, 
and a dirty little scrap of paper rolled into a wad 
shot from one seat to another. One of these 
happened to strike the stove^funnel, and lodged 
on the master's desk. He was cool enough not 
to seem to notice it. He secured it, however, 
and found an opportunity to look at it, without 
being observed by the boys. It required no tw- 
mediate notice. 
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He who should liave enjoycd the privilege of 
looking upon Mr, Bernard Langdou the next 
morning, when his toilet was about half finiahed, 
wonld have had a very pleasaiit gratuitous exhi- 
bition, First he buckled the strap of his trousera 
pretty tightly. Then he took iip a pair of heavy 
dumb-bellB, and swung them for a few minntes; 
then two great " Iiidian clubs," with which he en- 
acted all sorts of impossibJe-looking feata. His 
liraba were not very large, nor his shoulders re- 
markably broad; but if yon kiiew as much of 
the muscles as all persons who look at statues 
and pictores with a critical eye ought to have 
learned, — if you knew the trapesius, lying dia- 
mond-shaped over the back and shoulders like 
a monk's cowl, — or the deltoid, which caps the 
shoulder like an epaulette, — or the triceps, which 
furnishes the calfofthe upper arm, — or the hard- 
knotted biceps, — any of the great aculptural land- 
marks, in faet, — you would have said there waa 
a pretty show of them, beneath the white satiny 
skin of Mr, Bernard Langdon. And if yoQ had 
seen liim, when he had laid down the Indian 
clubs, catch hold of a leather strap that hung 
from the beam of the old-fashioued ceiling, and 
lift and lower himself over and over again by his 
left hånd alone, you raight have thought it a very 
simple and easy thing to do, until you tried to do 
it yourself. — Rir. Bernard looked at himself with 
tbe eye of an expert. " Pretty well ! " he said ; 
— " not 90 much fallen off as I expected." Then 
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he set up his bolster in a very knowing sort of 
way, and deiivered tvfo or three hiows straight 
as rulers and swift as winks. " Tliat will do," 
he said. Then, as if determiiied to make a cer- 
tainty of his coadition, he took a dynaraometer 
from one of the dmwers in his old veneered 
bureau. First he squeezed it wich his two handa. 
Then he placed it on the floor and lifted, steadily, 
strongly. The springs creaked and cracked ; the 
index awept with a great stride far up iiito the 
high figures of the scale ; it was a good lift. 
He was satisGed. He aat down on the edge of 
hia bed and iooked at his cleanly-shaped arms. 
" If I strike one of those boobies, I am afraid I 
shall spoil hiin," lie said. Yet this young man, 
■when weighed with his class at the college, 
CO uld barely turn one hundred and forty-two 
pounds in the scale, — not a heavy weight, 
Burely; but sorae of the middle weights, as the 
present English champion, for instance, seem to 
be of a far iiner quality of muscle than the bulk- 
ier fellows. 

The master took his breakfast with a good 
appetite that morning, but was perhaps rather, 
more quiet than usual. After breakfast he weat 
up-stairs and put on a light loose frock, instead 
of his usual dress-coat, which was a close-fitting 
and rather atyliah one, On his way to school 
he met Alminy Cutterr, who happened to be 
waliring iu the other direction. " Good morn- 
ing, Mbs Cutter," he said ; for she and another 
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youag lady had been introduced to him, on a 
former oc«asion, in the usual phrase of polite ao- 
ciety in presenting ladies to gentlemen, — " Mr. 
Langdon, let nie make y' acquaiiited with Mias 
Cutterr; — let me mako y' acquainted with Miss 
Braowne." 80 he said, " Good morning"; to 
whieh she replied, " Good morniu', Mr. Lang- 
don, Haow'a your haiilth ? " The answer to 
thia.question ought naturally to have been the 
end of the talk; but Alminy Cutterr lingered 
and looked as if she had something more on 
her mind. 

A young fellow doea not require a great ex- 
perience to read a simple conntry-girl's face as 
if it were a aignboard. Alminy was a good soul, 
with red checks and bright eyes, kind-hearted as 
ahe could be, and itwas out of the question for 
her to hidc her thoughta or feelings like a fino 
lady. Her bright eyes were moiet and her red 
cheeks paler than their wont, aa she said, with 
her lipa quivering, — " Oh, Mr. Langdon, them 
boys '11 be the death of ye, if ye don't take 
caår ! " 

" "Why, what's the matter, my dear ? " said Mr. 
Bernard, — Don't thuik tliere waa anything very 
odd in that "my dear," at the second interview 
with a village belle; — some of these woman- 
tamers call a ghl " My dear," after five minutea' 
acquaintance, and it sounds all right as l/iey say 
il. But you had better not try it at a venture. 

It aounded all right to Alminy, as Mr. Bernard 
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said it. — "I '11 tell ye what's the mahtterr," she 
eaid, in a frightened voice. " Ahbiier's go'n' to 
car' hia dog, 'a' he '11 set him on ye 'z sure 'z y* 'r" 
alive. 'T 's the Bame cretur that haaf eat up 
Eben Squires's litUe Jo, a year come nex' FaiiBt- 
day." 

Now thia laat statement waa undoubtedly over- 
eolored ; as little Jo Squires waa miiiiiDg abont 
the village, — witli an ugly acar on his arm, it is 
true, where the beast bad caugbt him with hia 
ieeth, on the oceaaioii of the child's taking lliier- 
tiea with him, aa he had been accustomed to do 
with a good-tempered Newfoundland dog, who 
Beemed to like bcing pulled and hauled round by 
chiidren. After tbis the creature waa commonly 
muzzled, and, as he was fed on raw racat cbiefly, 
was alwaya ready for a fight, — which he waa 
occasionally indulged in, when anything stout 
enough to match him could be found in any of 
the neigh boring villages. 

Tiger, or, more briefly, Tige, the property of 
Åbner Brigga, Junior, belonged to a speciea not 
distinctly named in scientific books, but well 
known to our country-folka under the name 
" Yallah dog." They do not use this expres- 
sioii as they would say black dog or while dog, 
but with almost as definite a mcaning as when 
they speak of a terrier or a spaniel. A " yaUab 
dog," ia a large eanine brute, of a dingy old- 
flannel color, of uo particular breed except hia 
own, who hangs round a tavern or a butcher's 



shop, or trota alongalde of a team, louking as if 
he were disgusted witli the world, aiid tlie world 
with him. Our inland population, while they 
telerate hlm, speak of hirn with contempt. Old 

, of Meredith Bridge, used to twit the son 

for not shining on eloudj days, awearing, tliat, 
if he hung up his " yallah dog," he would make 
a better show of dayllght. A country fellow, 
abusing a horse of his neighbor'a, vowed, that, 
" if he had such a hoss, he'd swap him for a 
' yallah dog,' — and theo shoot the dog." 

Tige was an ill-conditioned brute by nature, 
and art had not improved hlm by cropping his 
ears and tail and investing him with a epiked 
coliar, He bore on his person, also, Tarious not 
ornamental acars, marks of old battles ; for Tige 
had fight in him, as was said before, and as might 
be guessed by a certain bluntness about the muz- 
zle, with a projection of the lowcr jaw, which 
looked as if there might be a buli-dog strlpe 
among the numerons bar-sinisters of his liiieage. 

It was hardly fair, ho^vever, to leave Almlny 
Cutterr waiting while thia pieee of natural his- 
tory was telling. — Aa she spoke of little Jo, who 
had been "haaf oat up" by Tige, she could not 
contain her aympathiea, and began to cry. 

" Why, my dear little soul," aaid Mr. Bernard, 
" what are yoa worried about ? I used to play 
with a bear when I was a boy ; and the bear 
used to hug me, and I used to kiss him, 
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It waa too bad of Mr. Bernard, oiily tlie eecond 
time Le had eecn Alniiny; but her kind feelinga 
had touched him, and that ssL-med the most nat- 
ural way of exprcesing his gratitude. Almlny 
looked roiind to see if anybody waa near; ehe 
saw nobody, bo of conrae it would do no good 
to " hoUer." She saw nobody ; but a stout young 
fellow, leading a yellow dog, miizzled, saw her 
through a crack in a picket fence, not a great 
way off thc road. Many a year he had been 
" haugin' 'laoun' " Aliniiiy, and never did he aee 
any encouraging look, or hear any " Behave, 
naow ! " or " Come, naow, a'n't ye 'ahamed ? " 
or other forbidding phraae of acquieacence, auch 
as village bellea understand as well as ever did 
the nymph who fled to the wUIows in the eelogue 
we all remember. 

No wonder he waa furioua, when ha saw the 
schoolmaater, who had never seeu the girl ontil 
within a week, toucbing with his lipa thoae rosy 
cheeka which he had never dared to approach. 
But that was all ; it was a sudden impulae ; and 
the maater turned away from thc young girl, 
laughing, and telling her not to fret herself about 
hini, — he would take care of hiraself. 

So Maater Langdon walked on toward his 
schoolhouse, not diapleaaed, perhaps, with his lit^ 
tie aciveniure, nor immenaely elated by it ; for he 
was one of the natural claaa of the sex-subduers, 
and bad had many a smile without aaking, which 
had been denied to the feeble youth who try to 
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win favor by pleading their passion in rhyme, and 
even to the more formidable approachea of yonng 
officers iii volunteer companies, coneidered by 
many to be quite irtesistible to the fair who 
have oiice beheld thera from tlieir windows in the 
epaulettea and plames and sashes of the " Pig- 
wacket lavincibleu," or the " Hackmatack Ran- 
gera." 

Master Langdon took bis aeat and began the 
exercises of his achool, The smaller boya reeited 
their lesaona well enough, but aome of the larger 
onea were negjigent and aurly. He noticed one 
or two of them looking toward the door, as if ex- 
pecting soraebody or something in that direction. 
At half paat nine o'clock, Åbner Briggs, Junior, 
who had not yet shown himself, made hia appear- 
aiice. He was followed by hia " yallah dog," 
without his muzzle, who sc|uatted down ve ry 
griraly near the door, and gave a wolfiah look 
round the room, aa if he were cousidering which 
waa the plurapeat boy to begin with, The young 
buteher, meanwhile, went to his aeat, looking 
aomewhat flnahed, except round the lipa, which 
were hardiy aa red as comraon, and aet pretty 
sliarply. 

"Put out that dog, Åbner Briggs!" — The 
master spoke as the captain apeaka to the helms- 
rnan, whon there are rocks foamiiig at the lips, 
right under his lee. 

Åbner Briggs answered aa the helmsman an- 
swera, wheu he kuows h« has a mutinous crew 
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loond him tbat mean to ran the sLip oii tlie reef, 
and is one of the mutineers liimttelf. "Put him 
aout y'raelf, 'f ye a'n't aleard on him ! " 

The master stepped into the aisle. The great 
cur showed his teeth, — and the devilish instincts 
of his old wolf-ancestry touked out of bis eyea, 
aad tlashed from hia aharp tusks, and yawned in 
his wide mouth and deep red guUet. 

The movementa of aiairnals are so much quicker 
than those of human beinga comraonly are, that 
they avoid blows as eaaily aa one of us slepB out 
of the way of an ox-cart. It must be a very stu- 
pid dog that Icts himself be run over by a fast 
driver in his gig ; he can jump out of Ihe wheel'a 
way after the tirc has alceady tonched him. So, 
while one ia lifting a stick to strike or drawing 
back his foot to kick, the beast makea his spring, 
aad the blow or the kick comca too late, 

It waa not so this iime. The master was a 
fencer, and something of a boxer ; he had played 
at single-atick, and waa used to watching an ad- 
veraary's eye and coming down on hJm without 
any of those gremonitory symptoms by which 
UJipractised persons ahow loug beforehand what 
niischief they meditate. 

"Out with youl" he said, fiercely, — and ex- 
plained what he meant by a sudden flar^h of hia 
foot that clashed the yellow dog"« white feeth to- 
gether like the springing of a bear-trap. The cur 
knew he had found his master at tlie first word 
and glance, aa Iow animala on four lega, or a 
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smaller Dumber, always do ; and the blow took 
bim so by surprise, that it curled him up in an 
instant, aud he went buiidling out of the open 
schoolhouse-door with a most pitiable yelp, and 
his stump of a tail shut down as close as his 
owner ever shut tlie abort, stubbed blade of bie 
jack-knife. 

It was time for the other cnr to find who his 
master was. 

" FoUow your dog, Åbner Briggs ! " said Mas- 
ter Langdon. 

The stout butcher-youth looked round, but the 
rebels were all cowed and sat still. 

" ril go when I'm ready," he said, — "'n' I 
gueaa I won't go afore Pm ready." 

"You're ready now," said Master Langdon, 
turuing up his cufTa so that the little boys noticed 
the yellow gleam of a pair of gold aleevc-buttons, 
once worn by Colonel Percy Wentworth, famoua 
in the Old French War. 

Åbner Briggs, Junior, did not apparently think 
ho was ready, at any rate ; for he rose up in his 
place, and stood with clenched fista, defiaiit, as 
the master strodc towards him. The master 
knew the fellow was really frightened, for all his 
looks, and that he must have no time to rally. 
So he caught him suddt;nly by the collar, and, 
with oue great pull, had him out over his desk 
and on the open floor. He gave him a sharp 
fiing backwards and stood looking at him. 

The rough-and-tum'ble fighters all clinch, as 
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everybody knows ; and Åbner Briggs, Junior, was 
one of that kind. He remembered how he had 
floored Master Weeks, and he had just " spunk " 
enough left in him to try to repeat his former 
successful experiment on the new master. He 
sprang at him, open-handed, to clutch him. So 
the master had to strike, — once, but very hard, 
and just in the place to tell. No doubt, the au- 
thority that doth hedge a schoolmaster added to 
the effect of the blow ; but the blow was itself a 
neat one, and did not require to be repeated. 

" Now go home," said the master, " and don't 
let me see you or your dog here again." And he 
turned his cuffs down over the gold sleeve-but- 
tons. 

This finished the great Pigwacket Centre School 
rebellion. What could be done with a master 
who was so pleasant as long as the boys behaved 
decently, and such a terrible fellow when he got 
"riled," as they cailed it? In a week's time, 
everything was reduced to order, and the school- 
committee were delighted. The master, however, 
had received a proposition so much more agreea- 
ble and advantageous, that he informed the com- 
mittee he should leave at the end of his month, 
having in his eye a sensible and energetic young 
coUege-graduate who would be willing and fully 
competent to take his place. 

So, at the expiration of the appointed time, 
Bernard Langdon, late master of the School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Pigwacket Centre, took his departure 
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from that place for another locality, whither we 
shaU foUow. him, carrying with him the regrets 
of the committee, of most of the scholars, and 
of several young ladies ; also two locks of hair, 
sent unbeknown to payrents, one dark and one 
warmish auburn, inscribed with the respective in- 
itials of Alminy Cutterr and Arvilly Braowne. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MOTH FLIES INTO THE CANDLE. 

The invitation which Mr. Bernard Langdon 
had accepted came from the Board of Trustees 
of the " Apollinean Female Institute," a school 
for the education of young ladies, situated in the 
flourishing town of Rockland. This was an es- 
tablishment on a considerable scale, in which a 
hundred scholars or thereabouts were taught the 
ordinary English branches, several of the modern 
languages, something of Latin, if desired, with a 
little natural philosophy, nnetaphysics, and rheto- 
ric, to finish off with in the last year, and music 
at any time when they would pay for it. At the 
close of their career in the Institute, they were 
submitted to a grand public examination, and re- 
ceived diplomas tied in blue ribbons, which pro- 
claimed them with a great flourish of capitals to 
be graduates of the Apollinean Female Institute. 

Rockland was a town of no inconsiderable pre- 
tensions. It was ennobled by lying at the foot 
of a mountain, — called by the working-folks of 
the place ^^the Maounting," — which sufficiently 
showed that it was the principal high land of the 
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tiistrict in which it was situated. It lay to the 
south of this, and basket! iu Ihe sunshlne as Italy 
stretchca herself before the Alps. To pass from 
the towii of Tamaraek oji the tiorth of the iiioun- 
tam to Bock land on the aouth was like crossiiig 
from Coire to Chiaveiina. 

There is nothing gives glory and grandeur and 
romance and rayatery to a place like the impend- 
ing presence of a high mountain. Our beautiful 
Northampton with its fair meadows and noble 
streain is lovely enough, but owes ita surpasBiug 
attraction t,o those twin Bumniits which brood 
over it lilce living preaences, looking down iuto ita 
slxeets as if they were its tutetary divinities, dress- 
ing and undressing theLr green shriues, robing 
themselves in jubilant sunshine or in sorrowing 
ctouds, and doing penance in the saowy ehroud 
of winter, as if they had ILving hearts uuder their 
rocky ribs and changed their mood like the chil- 
dren of the soil at their feet, who grow up under 
their alraost parental smiJes and frowna. Happy 
is the child whoae first dreams of heaven are 
blended with tlie evening glories of Mount Hol- 
yoke, when the sun is firing its treetops, and gild- 
ing tlie white walls that mark ita one human 
dwelling ! If the other and the wilder of the 
two summits has a scowl of terror in its over- 
hanging brows, yet is it a pleasing l'ear to look 
upon its savage solitudes through the barred 
nursery-windows in the heart of the awoet, com- 
panionable village. — And bow tlie mountains 
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love tbeir children ! The aea is of a facile virtue, 
and will run to kisa the first comer in any port he 
visita ; but the chaste mountaina sit apart, and 
show their faces only in the niidst of their own 
families. 

The Monntain which kept watch to the north of 
Rockland lay waste and almoat inviolate through 
Diuch of its domain. 1'he catamount atill glared 
from the branchea of its old hemlocis on the 
leaser beasts that strayed beneath hira. It waa 
not long since a wolf had wandered down, fam- 
ished in the winter'.s dearth, and left a few bones 
and aome tnfta of wool of what had been a lamb 
in the morning, Nay^ there were broad-foot«d 
tracks in the snow only two years previously, 
which could not be mistaken; — the black bear 
alone could have set that plantigrade seal, and 
littje children must come home early from school 
and play, for he is an indiscriminate feeder when 
he is hungry, and a little cbild would not come 
amtss when other game was wanting. 

But these occasional visJtora may have been 
mere wanderera, which, atraying along in the 
wooda by day, and perhapa stalking through the 
etreets of atill villages by night, had worked their 
way along down from the ragged moiintain-spurs 
of higher latitudea. The one feature of The 
Mountain that shed the brownest horror on ita 
wooda waa the cxistence of the terrible region 
known as Rattieanake Liedge, and still tenanted 
by thoae damnable reptiles, which distil a fiercer 
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Yeaom under onr eold uorthera sky than the 
cobra himself in tiie land of tropieal spicea and 
poisons. 

From the earliest settlement of the place, thia 
faet had beeu, next to the Indlåns, the reign- 
ing nightraarc of the inhabitants. It waa easy 
enough, after a time, to drive away the eavagea ; 
for " a Bcreeching Indiaii Divell," as our fathers 
called him, conld not crawl into the crack of a 
rock to escape fcoiri his pursuers, But the ven- 
omous population of Rattleanake Ledge had a 
Gibraltar for thelr fortress that might have defied 
the siege-train dragged to the walls of Sebasto- 
pol. In its deep embrasurea and its impregnable 
casematea they reared thcir famUies, they met in 
love or wrath, they twined together in family 
knots, they hissed defiance in hoatile elans, they 
fed, alept, hybernated, and in due time died in 
peace. Many a foray had the town's-people made, 
and many a atuffed skin waa shown aa a trophy, 
— nay, there were families where the ehildren'a 
fiist toy was made from the warning appendage 
that once vibrated to the wrath of one of these 
" cruel serpenta." Sometiraes one of them, coax- 
ed out by a warm sun, would writhe himself 
down the hillside into the roads, up the walks 
that led to houses, — worse than this, into the 
long grass, where the bare-footed mowers would 
soon pass with their swinging scylhes, — more 
rarely into houses, — and on one memorable oc- 
casion, early in the last eeutury, into the meeting- 
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house, wbere he took a position od tbe pulpit* 
staire, — as is narrated in tlie « Account, of Some 
Remarkable Providencea," etc, where it is 8Ug- 
geated tliat a etrotig tendency of the Rev, Didy- 
mus Bean, the Minister at that time, towards the 
Arminian Heresy may have had something to do 
with it, and that the Serpent supposed to have 
been killed on the Pulpit^Stairs was a false show 
of the Dæinon's Contrivance, he having come 
in to iiaten to a Discourse which was a sweet 
Savour in his Noatrilf, and, of course, not being 
capahle of being killed Himseif. Othera said, 
however, that, thongh there was good Reaaon 
to think it was a Dæmon, yet he did come with 
Intent to bite the Heel of that faithful Servant, 
— etc, 

One Gilson is said to have died of the bite of 
a rattlesnake in this town early in the present 
Century. After this there was a great snake-hunt, 
in whieh very raany of these venomous beasts 
were killed, — one in particular, said to have been 
as big round as a stout man's arm, and to have 
had no less than forty joints to hia rattle, — in- 
dicating, according to some, that he had lived 
forty years, but, if we might put any faith In 
the Indiau tradition, that he had killed forty 
human beings, — au idle fancy, cleaily. This 
hunt, however, had no permanent eflcct in keep- 
ing down tbe serpent population. Vi_viparona__ 
ereatures arc a kind of specic-paying lot, but 
oviparous ones only give their notes, as it were, 
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fiw a future brood, — an egg being, so to speak, 
a promise to pay a young one by-and-by, if 
nothing happen. Now tbe domealic babita 
of the rattleaiiake are not studied very closely, 
for obvious reasona ; but it is, no doubt, to 
all intenta and purpoaea oviparous. Conse- 
quenlly it bas large families, and ia not easy 
to kill out. 

In the y(;ar 184 — , a melancboly proof was 
alForded to the inhabitanta of Rocklaud, tbat the 
brood which iiifested Tlie Mountain was not 
extlrpated. A very interestjng young married 
woman, detained at horne at the time by the 
Btate of her health, waa bitten in the entry of 
her own houae by a rattlesnake which had found 
its way down from The Monntain, Owing to 
the aimost instant emplojnient of powerful rem- 
edies, the bite did not prove immediately fatal ; 
but abe died within a few months of the time 
when she was bitten. 

AU thia seeraed to throw a lurid kind of 
shadow over The Mountatn. Yet, aa raany 
yeara passed without any accident, people grew 
comparatively carcleaa, and it might rather be 
aaid to add a fearful kind of interest to the ro- 
mantic hiUside, that the banded reptiles, which 
had beeu the terror of the red men for nobody 
knows how many thouaand yeara, were there stiL, 
with the same poiaon-baga and spring-teeth at 
the white men'a aervice, if they meddled with 
them. 
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The other natiiral features of Rockland were 
BUch as mauy of our pleaaant country-towna caa 
boast of. A brook came tumbling down the 
m o tin tit in -side and skirted the most thickly set- 
tled portion of the village. In the parts of its 
eourse where it ran through the woods, the water 
looked almost aa brown as coffee flowing from 
ita larii, — to aay ]ike smoky qjiartz would per- 
haps give a better idea, — but iu the open plaia 
it sparkled over the pebbtes white as a queen'a 
diamonds. There were hiickleberry-pasturcs on 
the lower Hanks of The Mountain, with plenty 
of the sweet-acented bayberry mingled with the 
other buahes. Iq other fiekis grew great atore of 
high-bush blackbcrrics. Along the road-side were 
barberry-bushes, huDg all over with bright red 
corai pendants in autumn and far into the winter. 
Then there were swampa set thick with diDgy 
alders, where the three-leaved arum and the 
sku nk'a-cab bage grew broad and succulent, — 
shelving down into black boggy pools here and 
there, at the edge of wliich the green frog, stupid- 
est of hia tribe, sat waiting to be vietimized by 
boy or snapping-turtle long after the shy and 
agile leopard-frog had taken the six-foot spring 
that plumped him into the middle of the pool. 
And on the neighboring banks the maiden-hair 
spread its flat disk of embroidered fronds on the 
wire-like atem that glistened polished and brown 
as the darkest tortoisc-shcll, and pale violets, 
cheated by the cold akiea of their hues and per- 



fume, sunned themselves. like white-eheeked in- 
valide. Over these rose the old forest-treeB, — 
the ma|jle, scarred with tim wouiidB which had 
drained away its sweet life-blood, — the berch, its 
smooth gray bark mottled ao aa to look like the 
body of one of those great snakes of old tbat 
nsed to frighten arraics, — always the mark of 
lovers' knives, as in the daya of Muaidora and hrr 
Bwain, — the yellow birch, rough as the breaat of 
SilenuB in old marblea, — the wUd cherry, ita litl le 
bitter froit Jying unhceded at its foot, — and, soar- 
ing over all, the huge, coarae-barked, Bplintery- 
limbed, dark-manfled hemlock, in the depth of 
whose aerial aolitiides the erow brooded on her 
nest unscared, and the gray squirrel lived un- 
harmed til! hia incisors grew to look like ram'a- 
horns. 

Rockland would have been but half a tovvn 
without its pond; Quinnepeg Pond waa tlie 
name of it, but the yoang ladies of the Apol- 
lincan Institute were very anxious that it should 
be called Crystalline Lake. It was here that the 
young folks uaed to sail in summer and skate in 
Winter; here, too, those queer, old, mm-seented, 
good-for-nothing, lazy, atory-telling, half-vaga- 
boiids, who sawed a little wood or dug a few 
potatocB now and then under the pretence of 
workiog for tiieir living, uaed to go and fish 
through the ice for pickerel every winter. Aiid 
here tlioije three young people were drowiied, a 
few anmmers ago, by the upaetting of a sail-boat 



in a sndden flaw of witid. There ia not one of 
theae sniiling ponds which has not devoured more 
youths and maidena ttan any of those monstera 
the ancients used to t(?ll sucli lies about. But 
jt waa a pretty pond, and never lookcd more in- 
nocent — so the native " bard" of Eockland said 
in his elegy — than on the morning when they 
fonnd Sarah Jane aiid £Uen Muria floating 
among the lily-pads. 

The ApoUinean Institute, or Iiistitoot, as it 
was more commonly called, was, in the language 
of its Prospectua, a " first-clasji EducatJonal Es- 
tablishment." It employed a considerable corpa 
of inatructoi'a to rough out and finL-^h the hundred 
yonng lady scholara it aheltered benealh its roof. 
First, Mr. and Mrs. Peckham, the Principal and 
the Matron of the school. Silas Peckham was 
a thorough Yankee, bom on a windy part of the 
coaat, and teared chiefly on aalt-fish. Everybody 
knows the type of Yankee produced by this cli- 
mate and diet : thin, as if hc had been split and 
dried ; with an aahen kind of eomplexion, like 
the tint of the food he is made of ; and about aa 
aharp, tough, juiceleas, and biting to deal with aa 
the other is to the taste. Silaa Fcckharn kept a 
young ladies' achool exactty as he would have 
kept a hundred head of cattle, — for the sim- 
ple, unadorned purpose of making just aa much 
money in just as few years as could be safely 
done. Mr. Peckham gave very little personal at- 
tention to the department of instruction, but waa 
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alwayB bnay with contracts for flour and pota- 
ioea, beef and pork, and other nutritive staplea, 
the amount of whicli rcquired for such an estab- 
lishment was enough to fcighten a quartermaster. 
Mrs. Peckham was from the West, raised on In- 
dlån corn aiid pork, which give a fuller outline 
and a more humid temperament, but may per- 
hapd be thought to render people a little coarse- 
fibred. Her speeialty was to look after the 
feathering, cackling, rooating, rising, and general 
behavior of these hundred chicka. An honest, 
ignorant woman, ehe could not have passed an 
examination in the youngest clasa. So thia dis- 
tinguished institution wa& under the charge of a 
coraraissary and a hoiisekeepcr, and its real busi- 
ness waa making raoncy by taking young girls in 
as boardera. 

Connected with thia, liowever, was the inci- 
dental faet, which the public took for the prin- 
cipal one, namcly, the business of instruction. 
Mr. Peckham knew well enough that it waa just 
as well to have good instructora as bad ones, ao 
far aa cost waa concerned, and a great deal better 
for the reputation of his feeding.eatabli^hment. 
He tried to get the best he could without pay- 
ing too much, and, having got them, to acrew all 
the work out of them that could possibly be ex- 
tracted. 

There waa a masfer for the Engliah branchea, . 
witb a young lady assistent. There waa another 
yoang lady who taught French, of the akvaJing 
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and palindahng style, which doea not exactly 
»mack of the asphalt of tlie Bouleviirds. Tliere 
was also a GerQiari teacher of mu^ic, who aome- 
times lielped in Freiich of the ahfaung^ and baun- 
taung style, — so that, between the two, the young 
ladiea could hardly have been mistaken for Paria- 
iane, by a Committee of the Freiteh Acadeniy. 
The German teacher also taught a Latin clasa 
after his faahion, — betma, a ben, guhboot, a head, 
and 90 forth. 

The master for the Engliah branches had lately 
left the school for private reaaona, which need not 
be here mentioned, — but he had gone, at any 
rate, and it was his place which had been ofTered 
to Mr. Bernard Langdon, The offer caiiie just 
in aeason, — as, for various causes, he waa willing 
to leave the place where he had begun his new 
experience. 

It waa on a fine morning, that Mr. Bernard, 
ushered in by Mr, Peck ham, made his appearance 
in the great sehoolioom of the Apollinean Insti- 
tute. A general rustie ran all round the seats 
when the haodaome young man was introduced. 
The principal carried him to the desk of the 
young lady Engliah assistant, Miss Darley by 
name, and introduced bira to her. 

There was not a great deal of study done that 
day. The young lady aasiatant had to point out 
to the new mat^ter the whole routine in which the 
classes were engaged when their late teacher left, 
and which had gone on as well aa it conld since. 
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Tben Master Langdon had a great many quea- 
tiou9 to ask, Eome relating to his new duties, and 
Bome, perhaps, implying a degree of curiosity not 
very nnnatiiral under the circumstaiices, The 
truth is, the general elfect of the sehoolroom, 
with ita ecorea of yoong girls, all their eyea 
naturally centring on hin> with iixed or furtive 
glanceSj was enough to bewilder and confuae a 
young man like Master Langdon, though he 
was not destitute of self-poasession, as we have 
already aeen. 

You caiinot get together a hundred girls, tak- 
ing them as they come, from the comfortable and 
alQuent classea, probably anywhcre, ccrtainly not 
in Nl-w England, without seeing a good deal of 
beauty. In faet, we very coiumonly mcan by 
bermtff the way young girls look when there is 
nothingto binder tbeir looking as Nature meant 
them to. And the great schowhoom of the Apol- 
linean Institute did really make so pretty a show 
on the morning when Master Langdon entered 
it, that he might be pardoned for asking Miss 
Darley more questiona about his scholara than 
about their leasons. 

There were girls of all ages : little creatures, 
Eome pallid and de licate -looking, the ofTapring 
of invalid pareuts, — much given to books, not 
much to mischief, commonly spoken of as partic- 
nlarly good children, and coutrasted with anolher 
sort, girls of more vigoroua organjzation, who 
weie disposed to luugbisg and play, and re- 
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quired a strong hånd to manage them; — then 
yomig growing misses of eveiy shade of Saxon 
complexion, and here and there oue of more 
Southern hue: bloudej^, some of thera so trans- 
1 ucent-look in g, that it acemed aa if you could see 
the aoula in their bodies, Uke bubbiea in glass, if 
aoub were objects of sight ; brunettes, some with 
rose-red colors, and some with that swarthy hue 
which often carries with it a heavily-shaded lip, 
and whieh with pure outlinea and outspolten re- 
liefs, gives ua some of our handsomest women, 
— the women whoni ornamenta of plain gold 
adorn more than any other parures ; and again, 
but only here and there, one with dajk hair and 
gray or blue eyes, a Celtic type, perhaps, but ■ 
found in our native stock occasionally ; rarest 
of all, a light-liaired girl with dark eyes, hazel, 
browii, or of the color of that mountai n-bro ok 
spoken of In this chapter, where it ran through 
ahadowy woodlands. With these were to be 
aeen at intervals some of maturer years, full- 
blown flowers among the opening buds, with 
that conacious look upon their faces which so 
many women wear docing the pcriod when they 
never meet a single man without having his mon- 
osyllable ready for him, — ticd as they are, poor 
things! on the rock of expectation, each of them 
an Andromeda waiting for her Peraeus, 

" Who is that girl in ringlets, — the fourth in 
the third row on the right 1 " said Master Lang- 
don. 
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" Charlotte Ann Wood," said Miss Darley ; — 
" writes very pretty poems." 

" Oh ! — And the pink one, three seats &om 
her ? Looks bright ; anything in her ? " 

" Emma Dean, — day-scholar, — Squire Dean^s 
daughter, — nice girl, — second medal last year." 

The master asked these two questions in a 
careless kind of way, and did not seem to pay 
any too much attention to the answers. 

" And who and what is that," he said, — " sit- 
ting a little apart there, — that strange, wild-Iook- 
ing girl ? " 

This time he put the real question he wanted 
answered ; — the other two were asked at random, 
as masks for the third. 

The lady-teacher's face changed ; — one would 
have said she was frightened or troubled. She 
looked at the girl doubtfully, as if she might hear 
the master's question and its answer. But the 
girl did not look up ; — she was winding a gold 
chain about her wrist, and then uncoiling it, as if 
in a kind of reverie. 

MiA Darley drew close to the master and 
plaeed her hånd so as to hide her lips. " Don't 
look at her as if we were talking about her," she 
whispered softly ; — " that is Elsie Venner." 
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CHAPTER V. 



( OLD-FASHIONED 1 



tlPTlVE CHAPTEK. 



It was a comfort to get to a place with soine- 
thiug like society, with reaidcncea which had pre- 
tensions to elegance, with people of some breeding, 
witb a newspaper, and " stores " to advertise in it, 
and with two or three churehea to Jieep each 
other alive by wholeaome agitation. Bockland 
was such a place. 

Some of the natural features of the town have 
been described already. The Mountain, of course, 
was what gave it ita character, and redeemed it 
from wearing the commonplace expresaion which 
belonga to ordinary country -villa ges. Beautifiil, 
wild, invested with the raystery which belonga to 
untrodden spaces, and with enoagh of toror to 
give it dignity, it had yet closer relations with 
the town over which it brooded than the passing 
stranger knew of. Thus, it made a local cUmate 
by cutting ofF the northern winds and holding the 
Buu'a beat like a garden-waU. Peach-trees, which, 
on the northern side of the mountain, hardly cvcr 
came to iiruit, ripened abundant crops iii Rock- 
land. 
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Bnt therc wa9 still another relation between 
the mountain and the town at ita foot, wliich 
etrangers were not likely to hear alladed to, and 
which waa oftener thongbt of than spoken of by 
its inhabitants. Thoae high-impending forests, — 
" hangers," as White of Selborne would have 
cailed them, — aloping far upward and backward 
into the distance, had always an air of raenace 
blended with their wild beauty. It seemed as if 
Bome heaven-scaling Titan had tlirown his shag- 
gy robe over the bare, precipitous flanka of the 
rocky anmrait, and it miglit at any moment alide 
like a garment flung careles^ily on the ueareat 
chance-support, and, so sliding, crnsh the village 
out of beingj aa the Roasberg when it tumbled 
over on the valley of Goldau. 

Persons have beeu knowu to remove from the 
place, after a short residence in it, becauae they 
were haunted day and night by the thought of 
thia awfnl green wall piled up luto the air over 
their heada. They would lie awake of uighta, 
thinking they heard the muffled anapping of 
roots, aa if a thouaand acres of the mountain- 
side were tugging to break away, like the anow 
from a house-roof, and a hundred thouaand trees 
were clinging with all their fibres to hold back 
the 9oil just ready to peel away and eraah down 
with all its rocks and forest-growtha. And yet, 
by one of those atrange contradictiona we are 
constantly fiuding in human nature, there were 
natives of the town who woold come back thirty 
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or forty yeara after leaviiig it, jost to nestle under 
tilis same threatening monntain-side, as old men 
8un themselves against eouthward-faciiig walla. 
The old dreams and legenda of danger addcd to 
the attraction. If the moiintain should cver slide, 
they had a kind of fceling as if they ought to be 
there, It waa a fascination like that which the 
rattteanake is said to exert. 

This comparison naturally suggests the recol- 
lection of that other source of danger which was 
an element in the every-day life of the Rockland 
people. The folks in some of the neiglibomig 
towns had a joke against them, that a Eock- 
lander couldn't hear a bean-pod rattle without 
saying, " The Lord have mercy ou ua ! " It ia 
very true, that many a nervous old lady haa had 
a terrible atart, cauaed by some miachievoua 
young rogue'a giving a aiadden shake to one of 
these noiay vegetable producta in her immediate 
vieinity. Yet, straugely enough, many peraohs 
misaed the ejicitemcnt of the posaibility of a fatal 
bite in other regiona, where there were nofhing 
but black and green and striped anakea, mean 
ophidians, having the spite of the nobler aerpent 
without hia venora, — poor crawluig creatures, 
whom Nature would not trust with a poiaon-bag: 
Many uativea of Hocklaud did unquestionably 
experience a certain gratillcation in this iiifinitcai- 
mal aenae of danger. It waa noled that the old 
people retained their heariiig longer than in other 
piaces. Some said it waa the softened cUmatc, 
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but others believed it waa owing to the habit of 
keeping their ears opeii whenever they were wallc- 
jng through the grass or in the woods. At any 
rale, a slight senae of danger is often an agreea- 
ble atimulos. People sip thcir crévte de noyau 
wiih a peculiar tremulous pleaaare, becaiiae there 
is a bare possibility that it may contaiii prussie 
aeid enough to knock tbem over; in which case 
(hey will Ue as dead as if a thutider-cloud had 
emptied itself into the earth throngh their brain 
and raarrow. 

But Rockland had othcT features which helped 
to give it a special character. Firat of all, there 
was one grand street which was ita chief glory. 
Elm Street it was cailed, naturally enough, for ita 
elma made a long, pointed-arched gallery of it 
through most of its estent. No natura! Gothic 
arch comp&rca, for a moment, with that formed 
by two American elms, where their lofty jets 
of foliage shoot acroaa each otber's aacending 
curvea, to intermingle their ahowery flakes of 
green. When one looks through a long double 
row of these, as in that lovely avenue which the 
poefa of Yale remember so well, — 



be beholds a temple not built with bands, fairer 
than any tninster, with all its clustered stems and 
flowcring capitals, that ever grew in Btone. 

Nobody knowB New England who is not on 
terms of intimacy with one of ita elms. Tha 
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elm Gomes nearer to havijig a soul Ihan any other 
vegetable creature amoiig ns. If loves man aa 
mail loves it. It is modest and patient. It has 
a small flake of a seed wliicli blows in every- 
where and inakea arraiigenienta for coming up 
by-and-by. So, in spring, one finds a crop of 
baby-eJms among hia carrota and parsnips, very 
wcak and small compared to those suceulent 
vegetables. The baby-elms die, most of them, 
eluin, unrecognizcd or unhei-ded, by band or hoe, 
as meekly aa Herod's innocenta. One of them 
gets overlooked, perhaps, until it has establistied 
a kind of right to stay. Three generations of 
carrot and parwnip-consumers have passed away, 
yourself among them, and now let your great- 
grandson look for the baby-elm, Twenty-two 
feet of cleaii gJrth, three hundred and sixty feet 
in the line that bounds ita leafy circle, it covers 
the boy with such a canopy as neither gloaay- 
leafed oak nor inaect-haunted linden ever lifted 
into the summer skies. 

Elm Street waa the pride of Rockland, but not 
only on aceount of ita Gothic-arched vista. In 
this Street were most of the great houses, or 
" mans ion-houses," as it waa uaual to call them. 
Aiong this street, also, the more nicely kept and 
neatly painted dwellinga were chietiy congre- 
gated. It waa the correct thing for a Rockland 
dignitary to have a house in Elm Street. 

A New Engtand " mansion-houae " is naturally 
square, with dormer windows projecting from the < 
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roof, which has a balustrade with turned posts 
romid it. It shows a good breadth of front-yard 
before ita door, as ita owner shows a reapectable 
expaose of cleaQ shirt-froiit. It has a lateral 
margin beyond ita stables and officcs, as its mas- 
ter weara his white wrist-bands showing beyond 
his coatrCuBs. It may not have what ean prop- 
erly be called grounda, but it must have elbow- 
room, at any rate. Without it, it is lijte a man 
who is alwaya tight-buttoned for want of any 
linen to show. The mansion-house which has 
had to button itself up tight in fences, for want 
of green or gravel margin, will be advertising for 
boarders preaently. The old Engliah pattern of 
the New England maasion- house, only oii a 
somewhat grander scale, is Sir Thomas Abney's 
place, where dear, good Dr. "Watts aaid prayers 
for the family, and wrote those blessed hymna of 
bia tbat aing us into conaciousneas in our cradlea, 
and come back to us in sweet, single veraea, be- 
twcen the moments of wandering and of atupor, 
when we lie dying, and sound over us when we 
can no longer hear them, bringlng grateful tears 
to the hot, acbing eyes beneath the thick, black 
veils, and carrying the holy calm with them 
which filled the good man'a heart, as he prayed 
and Sling under the shel(«r of the old Engliah 
mansion -house. 

Next to the manHion-houses, came the two-story, 
trim, white-painted, " genteel " houses, which, be- 
ing more gossipy and leas nicely bred, crowded 



close up to the street, instead of atanding back 
from it with arms akimbo, like the mansion- 
houses. Their liltle froiit^yarda were very com- 
monly full of lilac and eyriiiga and other bushL*«, 
wliieli were allowed to sniother ihe lower atory 
almost to the exclusion of light and air, bo that, 
what with small Windows and small window- 
paues, and the darknesu made by theae choking 
growths of ehrubbery, the front parlors of some 
of these houses were the most tomb-Uke, mt'l- 
ancholy placea that could be found anywhere 
aroong the abodes of the Uving. Their gariiiah' 
ing was apt to assist this impression. Large- 
patterned carpets, whicb always look discoiitented 
in little rooms, bair-eloth fuinilure, black and 
shiny aa beetlea' wing-cases, and centrc-tables, 
with a sullen oil-lamp of the kind callcd astral 
by our imaginative anccstors, jn the centre, — 
thes*e thiiiga were inevitable. Id set piles rouitd 
the lamp waa ranged the current literature of the 
day, in the forra of Temperance Documentu, an- 
bonnd numbers of one of the Unknown Public's 
Magazines with worn-out steel eiigravinga and 
high-colored faahion-plEites, the Poems of a dia- 
tinguished British author whom it is unneccasary 
to raention, a volume of sermons, or a novel or 
two, or bolh, accordiag to the tastes of the family, 
and the Good Book, which is always Ilself in the 
cheapest and commonest company. The father 
of the family with his hånd in the breast of his 
coat, the mother of the same in a wide-bordered 
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cap, Boraetirnes a print of the Last Supper, by no 
mcans Morghen's, or the Father of his Country, 
or the old General, or the Defeiider of the Constitu- 
tion, or an utikriowii flergymaii with an openbook 
before him, — thi;sc were the usual ornaments 
of thewalls, the firat two a matter of rigor, the 
others according to politics and other tendencies. 

This interniediate claas -of houses, wherever 
one finda them in New England towns, are very 
apt to be cheerlesa and uneatisfactory. They 
have neither tlie luxury of "the mansion-hoiise nor 
the comfort of the farm-house. They are rarely 
kept at an agreeable temperature, The manaion- 
houBc has large fireplaces and generouH chimneys, 
and is open to the sunshine. The farm-house 
makes no pretensions, but it has a good warm 
kitchen, at any rate, and one can be comfortable 
there with the rest of the family, without fear 
and without reproach. The ae lesser country- 
houses of genteel aspirations are much given to 
patent snbterfngea of one kind and another to get 
heat without combustion, The chilly parlor and 
the slippery hair-cloth seat take the life out of the 
warmest welcome. K one would make theae 
piaces wholesome, happy, and cheerful, the first 
precept woiild be, — The dearest fuel, plenty of 
it, and let half the heat go up the chimney. K 
you can't afibrd this, don't try to live in a " gen- 
teel " fashion, but stick to the ways of the hon- 
est farm -house. 

There were a good many oomfortable farm- 
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houses scattered about Rockland. The best gf 
them were something of the foUowing pattern, 
which is too often superseded of late by a more 
pretentious, but infinitely less pleasing kind of 
rustic architecture. A little back from the road, 
seated directly on the green sod, rose a plain 
wooden building, two sfories in front, with a long 
roof sloping backwards to within a few feet of 
the ground. This, like the " mansion-house," is 
copied from an old English pattern. Cottages 
of this model may be seen in Lancashire, for in- 
stance, always with the same honest, homely 
look, as if their roofs acknowledged their rela- 
tion ship to the soil out of which they sprang. 
The walls were unpainted, but turned by the 
slow action of sun and air and rain to a quiet 
dove- or slate-color. An old broken mill-stone at 
the door, — a well-sweep pointing like a finger 
to the heavens, which the shining round of water 
beneath looked up at like a dark unsleeping eye, 
— a single large elm a little at one side, — a barn 
twice as big as the house, — a cattle-yard, with 

" The white horns tossing above the wall," — 

some fieids, in pasture or in crops, with low stone 
wftUs round them, — a row of beehives, — a gar- 
den-patch, with roots, and currant-bushes, and 
many-hued hollyhocks, and swollen -stem med, 
globe-headed, seedling onions,^ and marigolds, 
and flower-de-luces, and lady's-delights, and pe- 
onies, crowding in together, with southernwood 



in the horders, and woodbine and hops and 
morning-gioriea cliinbing aa they got a chance, 
— these were the features by which the Rock- 
land-bom children remembered the farm-house, 
when they had grown to be men. Such are the 
recollections that come over poor sailor-boys 
crawling out on reeliug yards to reef topsaila as 
their veasels stagger round the stormy Cape ; and 
such are the flitting images that make the eyea 
of old country- bor n merchants iook dim and 
dreamy, as ihey sit in theii city palacee, -warm 
with the after-dinner flush of the red wave out 
of which Memory arises, as Aphrodite arose from 
the green waves of the ocean. 

Two meeting-houses etood on two eminences, 
facing each other, and looking like a eouple of 
fighting-cocks with their iiettks straight up in the 
air, — as if they would flap their roofa, the next 
thing, and crow out of their upstretched steeples, 
and peck at eaeh other'd glass eyes with their 
sharp-pointed weathercocke. 

The first was a good pattern of the real old- 
faahioned New England meeting-houaE. It was 
a large barn with windows, frooted by a square 
tower crowned with a kind of wooden bell in- 
verted and raised on legs, out of which rose a 
slender spire with the shaip-billed weathercock at 
ita summit. Inside, tall, square pews with flap- 
ping seats, and a gaik'ry runiiiiig round threo 
sides of the buildJng. On the fourth aide the 
pulpit, with a huge, duaty sounding-board hang- 
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ing over it. Here preached the Reverend Pierre- 
pont Iloiieywood, D. D., successor, after a number 
of generations, to tbe office and ttie parsonage 
of the Reverend Didymus Bean, before men- 
tioned, but not suspectcd of ariy of his alleged 
heresies. He held to the old faith of the Pnri- 
tans, and occasionally delivered a discouree which 
was considered by tbe hard-headed theologiana 
of his parish lo have settled the whole matter 
fuUy and finally, so that now there waa a good 
logicai basis iaid down for the Millennium, which 
rnight begin at once upon the platform of his 
demonstrations. Yet the Reverend Dr. Honey- 
wood waa fonder of preaching plain, practical 
eermoos about the duties of life, and showing his 
Christianity in abundant good works among his 
people. It was noticed by some few of his floek, 
not without comment, that the groat majority of 
his texis came from the Gospels, and this more 
and more aa he became intecested in various be- 
nevolent entcrprises whieh brought hira into re- 
lations with ministers and kind-hearted laymcn 
of other denominations. He was in faet a man 
of a very warm, open, and exceedingly human 
disposition, and, although bred by a clerical 
father, whose motto was "Sit anima mea cum 
Puritanis," he exercised his human facultiea in 
the harnesa of hia ancient faith with sueh free- 
dom that the straps of it got so loose they did 
not interfere greatly with the circulation of tbe 
warm bl o od through hia system. Once in a 
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while he Beemed to think it necessary to come 
out with a grand doctrinal sermon, and then he. 
■would lapse away for a while into preaching oii ' 
men'a duties to each other and to society, and hit 
hard, perhapa, at aome of the actual vicea of the 
time and place, and insist with such tenderness 
and eloquenee on the great deptb and breadth 
of trne Christian love and charity, that his oldest 
deacon shook his head, and wished he had showQ 
as mach Jnterest wben he was preaching, three 
Sabbaths back, on Predesti nation, or in his dis- 
course againat the SabeilianB. But he was sound 
in the faith ; no donbt of that. Did he not pre- 
side at the council held in the town of Tama- 
rack, on the other side of the mountain, which 
expelled its clergyman for maintaining heretical 
doctriues? As presiding officer, he did not vote, 
of course, but there was na doubt Ihat he was all 
right ; he had some of the Edwards blood in him, 
and that couldti't very well let him go wrong, 

The meeting-house on the other and opposite 
summit was of a more modem style, coosidered 
by many a great improvement on tbe old New 
England model, so that it ia not uncommon for a 
country parish to puU down its old meeting-house, 
whrch has been preached in for a hundred years 
or ao, and put up one of these more elegant edi- 
fices. The new building was iu what may be 
called the florid shingle-Gothic manner. Its pin- 
nacles aud crockets and other ornaments were, 
like the body of the builJing, all of pine wood, 
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— an admirable material, as it is very eoft and 
easily worked, and can be painted of any color 
desired. Inside, the walls were stuccopd in imita- 
tion of stone, — first a dark-brown sqiiare, then 
two light-brown squares, then another dark-brown 
square, aud so on, to represent the accidental dif- 
ferences of sbade alwaya uotieeable in the real 
stoaes of wiiich walls are built. To be sure, the 
arehitect could not lielp getting his party-colored 
squares in almost. as regular rhythmical order as 
those of a eheas-board ; but nobody can avoid 
doing things in a systematic and serial way ; tn- 
deed, people who wish to plant trees in natural 
clumps know very well tliat they cannot keep 
from inaking regular lines and symmetricai fig- 
ures, unle»s by some trick or other, as that one of 
throwing a peck of potatoes up into the air and 
sticking in a tree wherever a potato happens to 
fall. The pews of thia meeting-house were the 
usual oblong ones, where people sit cloae together 
■with a ledge before thera to support th^ir hymn- 
books, liable only to occasional contact with the 
back of the next pew's heads or bonnets, and a 
place running under the seat of that pew where 
bats could be deposited, — alwaya at the risfe 
of the owner, in case of injury by boots oi 
crickets. 

In tilis meeting-house preaehed the Reverend 
Chauncy Fairweather, a divine of the " Liberal" 
Bchool, as it is eoramonly called, bred at that fa- 
moua college which used to be tbought, twenty 
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or ihirfy yeara ago, to have the monopoly of train- 
ing young men iii tbe milder formB of heresy. 
Hib miaistrationa were attended witli decency, 
"but not followcd with eiitliusiasm. " Tbe beauty 
of virtue" got to bc an oM story at last. " The 
moral digiiity of human nature " ceased to excite 
a thrill of satisfaction, after some hundred repeti- 
tions, It grew to be a do!l business, this preach- 
JDg against stcaling and jntemperaiiee, while ha 
kuew very well that (he thieves were prowling 
round orchards and empty houses, inatead of be- 
ing there to hear the scrmon, and that the drunk- 
ards, being rarely church-goers, get little good by 
the statistics and eloquent appeals of the preacher, 
Every now and then, however, the Reverend Mr. 
Fairweather let ofF a polemic discourse against 
his neighbor oppoaite, which waked his people up 
a little ; but it was a laiiguid congregation, at 
best, — very apt to stay away from meeting iii 
Ihe afternoon, and not at all given to extra even- 
iug services. The minister, uniike his rival of 
ihe other side of the way, was a down-hearted 
and timid kind of man. He went on preaching 
as he had been taught to preach, but he had mis- 
givings at times. There was a lifile Roman 
Catholic church at the foot of the hill whcre his 
own was placed, which he always had to pass on 
Sundaya. He could nevcr look ou the thronging 
mnitiludes that erowded its pews and aieles or 
knelt bare-headed on ils steps, wilhout a longing 
to get in among thcm and go dowii on his knees 
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and enjoy that luxury of devotional contact which 
makes a worshipping throng as difTerent from the 
same numbers praying apart as a bed of coals is 
from a trail of scattéred cinders. 

" Oh, if I could but huddle in with those poor 
laborers and working-women ! " he would say to 
himself. " If I could but breathe that atmosphere, 
stifling tbough it be, yet made holy by ancient 
litanies, and cloudy with the smoke of hallowed 
incense, for one hour, instead of droning over 
these moral precepts to my half-sleeping congre- 
gation ! " The intellectual isolation of his sect 
preyed upon him ; for, of all terrible things to 
natures like his, the most terrible is to belong to 
o, minority. No person that looked at his thin 
and sallow cheek, his sunken and sad eye, his 
tremulous lip, his contracted forehead, or who 
heard his querulous, though not unmusical voice, 
could fail to see that his life was an uneasy one, 
that he was engaged in some inward conflict. 
His dark, melancholic aspect contrasted with his 
seemingly cheerful creed, and was all the more 
striking, as the worthy Dr. Honeywood, profess- 
ing a belief which made him a passenger on 
board a shipwrecked planet, was yet a most good- 
humored and companionable gentleman, whose 
laugh on week-days did one as much good to 
listen to as the best sermon he ever delivered on 
a Sunday. 

A mile or two from the centre of Rockland was 
a pretty little Episcopal church, with a roof like a 
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wedge of cheese, a equare tower, a staiued win- 
dow, and a trained rector, who read the service 
with such veiitral dcpth of utterance and rrredu- 
plicatiou of the rrresonaiit letter, that his own 
mother would not have kdown him for her son, 
if the good womaii had not ironed his aurpljce 
and put it on with her owii hånds. 

There were two public-houses in the place : 
one digniiied with the naine of the Moutitain 
House, soinewhat frcquented by city-people in 
the Buramer nionths, large -fronted, three-storied, 
balconied, boastiug a distinct ladies'-drawing- 
room, and epreading a table d'hole of aome pre- 
tensiona ; the other, " PoUard's Tahverii," in the 
cominou speech, — a two-story budding, with a 
bar-room, once faraoua, where there waa a great 
smell uf hay and boota and pipea and all uther 
bucolic-flavored elements, — where games of 
checkers were played on the back of the bel- 
lows with red and white kernels of corn, or with 
beans and coffee, — where a man sk'pt in a box- 
setlle at night, to walte up early passcngers, — 
where teamaters came in, with w uoden- håndled 
whipa and coarse frocks, reinforcing the bucolic 
flavor of the atmosphere, and middle-aged male 
gossips, Bometimes including the aquire of the 
ueighboring law-oflice, gathered to exchange a 
queation or two about thu news, and then fait 
into that Bolemu state of suspended animation 
which the temperance bar-rooms of modem days 
produce in human bcings, as the Grotta del Caiie 
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does in dogs in the well-known experimeiits re- 
lated by travellers. Thia bar-rooin used to be 
famous for driuking and story-tclliiig, and soine- 
tinit's fighting, in uld ticnes, That was wheii 
thcre were row3 of decantera on the shelf beliind 
the bar, and a hissing vcbsl-I of hot water ruady, 
to makc puDch, and tluree or four loggerheads 
(long irons clubbed at the end) were always lying 
in the fire In the cold season, waiting to be 
ptunged into sputtering and foaming mugs of 
flip, — a goodly compound, speaking according 
to tlie flesh, made with beer and sugar, and a 
certain suspicion of sirong waters, over which a 
litlle nutmeg being grated, and in it the hot iron 
being then allowed to sizzle, there reaults a pe- 
culiar ainged aroma, which the wise regard as a 
warning to remove themselves at once out of the 
reach of temptation. 

But the bar of Pollard's Tahvem no longer 
preaeiited its old attractions, and the loggerbeada 
had long disappeared from the fire. In plnce of 
the deeaut^rs, were boxea containing " lozengers," 
as they were commonly called, sticks of condy in 
jars, cigars in tumblers, a few leiiions, grown 
hard-skinned and marvellously shrunken by long 
exposure, but stiil feebly suggestive of possible 
lemonade, — the whole ornamented by festoons 
of yellow and blue eut fly-paper. ' On the front 
shelf of the bar stood a large German-silver 
pitcher of water, and scattered about were ill- 
conditioned lamps, with wicks that always wanted 
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picking, which burned red and smoked a good 
deal, and were apt to go out without any obvious 
cause, leaving strong reminiscences of the whale- 
fisbery in the circumarnbient air. 

The common school-houses of Rockland were 
dwarfed by the grandeur of the Apollinean Insti- 
tute. The master passed one of them, in a walk 
he was taking, soon after his arrival at Rockland. 
He looked in at the rows of desks, and recalled 
his late experiences. He could not help laugh- 
ing, as he thought how neatly he had knocked the 
young butcher off his pins. 

" ' A little science is a dangerous thing,' 

as well as a little 'learning,'" he said to himself ; 
" only it 's dangerous to the fellow you try it on." 
And he cut him a good stick, and began climbing 
the side of The Mountain to get a look at that 
famous Rattlesnake Ledge. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SUNBEAM AND THE SHADOW. 

The virtue of the world is not mainly in its 
leaders. In the midst of the multitude which 
foUows there is often something better than in the 
one that goes before. Old generals wanted to 
take Toulon, but one of their young colonels 
showed them how. The junior counsel has been 
known not unfrequently to make a better argu- 
ment than his senior fellow, — if, indeed, he did 
not make both their arguments. Good ministers 
will tell you they have parishi oners who beat 
them in the practice of the virtues. A great 
establishment, got up on commercial principles, 
like the ApoUinean Institute, might yet be well 
carried on, if it happened to get good teachers. 
And when Master Langdon came to see its man- 
agement, he recognized that there must be fidelity 
and intelligence somewhere among the instruc- 
tors. It was only necessary to look for a moment 
at the fair, open fore head, the still, tranquil eye of 
gentle, habitual authority, the sweet gravity that 
lay upon the lips, to hear the clear answers to the 
pupils' questions, to notice how every request had 
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the force witbout the fortn of a command, and 
the young man could noi; donbt that the good 
genius of the school stood before him in the per- 
son of H(;len Darley. 

It waa the old story. A poor country- clergy- 
man dies, and leaves a widow and a daughter. 
In Old England the daughter would have eaten 
the bitter bread of a goveraess in some rich fam- 
ily. In New England ahe must keep a achool. 
So, rising from one sphere to another, she at 
length finds herself the prima donna m the de- 
partraent of instruction in Mr. Silas Pecliham's 
educational establishment. 

"What a tniBerable thing it is to be poor I 
She waa dependent, fraij, sensitive, conscien- 
tious. She was in the power of a hard, grasp- 
ing, thin-blooded, tough-fibred, trading educator, 
who neithcr knew nor cared for a tender woman's 
Bensibilitiew, but who paid her and raeant to have 
his money'a worth out of her brains, and as much 
more than his money's w^orth as he could gct. 
She was conseqncntly, in plain Enghsh, over- 
worked, and an overworked woinan is always a 
sad sight, — sadder a great deal than an over- 
worked man, becauae she is so much more fertile 
in capacities of suffering "than a man. She has 
so many varieties of headache, — aoraetimes as 
if Jacl were driving the nail that killed Sisera 
into her templea, - — sometinies letting her work 
With half her brain while the other half throba as 
if it would go to pieces, — sometimea tighteoing 
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Touad the browa as if her cap-band were a ring 
of iron, — and then her Deuralgias, and her back- 
aches, and her fits of depression, ia which ahe 
thinks she ia nothing and less than nothing, and 
those paro.tysma which men speak slightingly of 
aa hyaterical, — convulaiona, that is all, only not 
coromonly fatal ones, — so many trials which 
beiong to her fine and mobile structure, — that 
she ia always entitled to pity, when ahe ia placed 
in conditions wliich develop her nervoua tenden- 
cies. 

The poor young lady's work had, of courae, 
been doubled sincc the dcpartnre of Master Lang- 
doii's predecessor. Nobody kiiows what the wea- 
riness of instruction is, aa aoon aa the teacher'a 
facultiea begin to be overtaslsed, but thoae who 
have tried it The relays of fresh pupila, each 
new set with its exhauating powera in fuU ac- 
tion, coming one after another, take out all the 
reaerved forces and faculttes of reaistance Irom 
the subject of their draining procesa. 

The day's work was over, and it waa late in 
the evening, when she sat down, tired and faiiit, 
with a grcat bundle of girls' theniea or compo- 
aitiona to read over before she could reat her 
weary head on the pillow of her narrow trundle- 
bed, and forget for a while the treadmill stair of 
labor ahe was daily clirobing. 

How ahe dreaded thia moat forlorn of all a 
teacher'a tasks I She was conacientious in her 
dutiea, and would insiat on reading evcry sea- 
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tence, — there was no saying where she might 
find faults of grammar or bad spelliiig. There 
might have been tweiity or thirty of these themes 
in the bundle before her, Of courae ehe knew 
pretty well the leading sentimeota they could coii- 
tain ; that beauty was subject to the accidenfa 
of time; that wealth was inconatant, and exiat- 
ence unccrtaiii ; that virtue was its own reward ; 
that youth exhaled, like the dewdrop from the 
flower, ere the sun had reached ita meridian ; that 
life waa o'erahadowed with trials ; that the leasons 
of virtue inatilled by our béloved teachera were (o 
be our guides through all our future career. The 
imagery employed conaisted prindpally of roaea, 
lilles, birds, clouds, aud brooks, with the ccle- 
brated comparison of wayward geniua to a me- 
ieor, "Who does not know the small, alanted, 
Italian hånd of theae girla'- -com position a, — their 
■tringing togcther of the good old traditional 
copy-book phraaea, their occaaional guahes of 
aentiment, their profound eatiiuates of tlie world, 
souuding to the old folks that read thcm as 
the experience of a baotarn-puUet's last-hatched 
yoong Olie with the chipa of its shell on its head 
would Bound to a Mother Cary'a chicken, who 
knew the great ocean with all its typhoons and 
tornadoes 1 Yet every now and then one ia liable 
to be surprised with strange clairvoyant flaahes, 
that can hardly bc cxplaiiied, except by the niya- 
terious inapiration which evL-ry now and then 
eeizea a young gu-1 and exalta her intelligence, 
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just aø hysteria in other instances exalta the sei>' 
sibility, — a little something of tiiat which madft 
Joan of Arc, and the Burney girl who propheaiej' 
" Evelina," and the Davidson slsters. In the' 
tnidst of these commonplace exercises whicb Mias 
Dariey read over ao carefully wi're two or three 
that had Homething of individuai Havor about 
them, and here and tbere there was an itnage 
or an egithet which ehowed the footprint of 
pasaionate nature, as a fallen scarlet feather 
marks the path the wild flamingo has trodden. 
The young lady teacher read tliem with a cer- 
tain indifference of raanner, aa one reads proofs, 

— noting defects of detail, but not connnonly 
arreated by the matters treated of. Even Miss 
Charlotte Ann Wood's poem, beginning 

" How sweet at eTcuing'a baliiiy hour," 

did not excite her. She marked the inevitabl^ 
false rhyme of Cockney and Yankee beginuers, 
morn and dawn, and tossed the vcraes on the pile 
of papers she had finished. She was lookingover 
sonie of the last of them in a rather llsliess way, 

— for the poor thing waa getting slecpy in spite of 
herself, — when she carae to one which seemed 
to rouse her attention, aiid tifted her drooping 
lids. She looked at it a moment before she 
would touch it Then she took hold of it by 
one corner and slid it ofF from the rest. One 
wonld have said sbe was afraid of it, or had some 
nudeiined antipathy which made it hateful to her. 
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Such odd fancies are eommon enough in young 
perBoiia in her norvous state. Many of these 
young people will jump up twenty times a day 
and run to dabble the tips of their fingers in 
water, after toucliing the most inoffensive objects. 
Tliie composition waa written in a singulær, 
Bharp-poiuted, long, slender haiid, on a kind 
of wavy, ribbcd paper. There was something 
strangely euggestive about the look of it, — but 
exactly of what, Miss Darley either couh\ not or 
did not try to Ihink. The subject of the paper 
was The Mountain, — the composition being a 
Borl of descriptive rhapaody. It showed a start- 
ling farailiarity with some of the savage scenery 
of the region. One would have said that the 
writer must have tbreaded ita wildeat aolitudes 
by the light of the mooo and stars as well as by 
day. Aa the teacher read on, her color changed, 
and a kind of tremulous agitation carae over her. 
There were hints in thia strange paper sbe did not 
know what to make of. There was somtthing in 
its descriptiona and imagery that recalled, — Miss 
Darley could not say what, — but it made her 
fright/uUy nervouB. Still she could not belp 
reading, till ahe came to one paasage which ao 
agitated her, that the Ured and overwearied girl's 
self-control left her entirely. She sobbed once or 
twice, then laughed convulsively, and flung her- 
aelf on the bed, where she worked out a set hys- 
teric spasm as she beat might, without anybody 
to rub her hånds and see that she did not hurt 
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herself. By-and-by she got qiiiet, roae and went 
to her book-case, took down a volnme of Cole- 
ridgc, and read a eliort time, and so lo bed, to 
elecp and wake from time to time wilh a audden 
start aat of uneasy dreema. 

Perhaps it is of no great conscquence what it 
was in the cumpusition which set her off into 
this nervous paroxysm, Slie was in auch 
state that almost any slight agitation would 
have brought on the atCack, and it was the ac- 
cident of her transient excitability, very probi 
bly, which made a trifling canse the seeming oo- 
casion of so much disturbance. The theme was 
signed, in the same peculiar, sharp, slender hånd. 
E. Venner, and was, of eourse, written by that 
wild'looking girl who had excited the raaster*a 
cnriosity and prompted his question, ae before 
mentioncd. 

The next morning the lady-teacher looked ptåo 
and wearied, naturally enough, bnt sbe was in her 
place at the naual hour, aud Master LangdoQ 
in hb own. The girls had not yet entered the 
school-roora. 

" You have been ill, I am afraid," said Mr. 
Bernard. 

" I was not well yesterday," she answered, " I 
had a worry und a kind of fright tt is so dread- 
ful to, have the charge of all these young souls 
and bodies! Every young girl ought to walk, 
locked close, arm in arm, between two gaar- 
dian angels. SometLmes I faint almost with 
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the Ihought of all that I oaght to do, and of my 
own weakneaa and wants, — Tell me, are there 
Dot natures born so out of parallel with the lines 
of natural law that nothing ehort of a miracle can 
bring them right ? " 

Mr, Bernard had speculated eomewhat, as all 
thoughtful persons of his profession are forced 
to do, on the inuate organic tendencies with 
which individuals, famiUes, and races are born. 
He rephed, therefore, with a smile, as one to 
whom the question euggested a very familiar 
class of facts. 

" Why, of course. Each of us is only the foot- 
ing-iip of a double column of figures that goea 
back to the first pair. Every tinit tells, — and 
sotne of them are plus, and some minus. If the 
columns don't add up right, it is commonly be- 
cause we can't make out all the figures. I don't 
mean to say that eomething may not be added 
by Nature to make up for losses and keep the 
race to ita average, but we are mainly nothing 
but the answer to a long sum in addition aud 
subtraction. No doubt tbcre are people bom 
with impulses at every possible angle to the 
parallels of Nature, as you call them. If they 
happen to cut these at right angles, of course 
they are beyond the reach of common influ- 
ences, Slight obliquities are what we have most 
to do with in education. Peniten ti aries and in- 
sane asyluma take care of most of the right-anglu 
cases. — I am afraid I have put it too much Uke 
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a professor, aad I am only a student, yon know. 
Pray, what set you to asking rae this? Any 
Btrange cases amoag <he scholars?" 

The meek teacher's blae eyes rnet the lumi- 
nous glance tliat came with the question. She, 
too, was of gentle blood, — not meaniag by that 
that she was of aiiy noted lioeage, but that she 
came of a cultivated stock, never rich, but long 
trained to iatcUectoal calliags. A thousand de- 
cencies, aineoities, reticences, graces, which no 
one thinks of until he miases them, are the tra- 
ditioual right of those who spring from such 
families. And when two persons of this excep' 
tlonat breeding meet in the raidst of the oom- 
mon multitude, they aeek each olher's company 
at once by ihe natural law of elective afBnity. 
It is wonderfol how men and women know thi 
peers. If two stranger queens, sole survivors of 
two shipwrecked vessels, were cast, half-naked, 
OU a rock together, each would at once addrese 
the other as " Onr Royal Sister." 

Helen -Darley looked into the dark eyea of 
Bernard Langdon glittering with the light which 
fiashcd from them with his question. Not as 
those fooliah, innocent country-girls of the small 
viilage did she look into them, to be fascloated. 
and bewildered, but to sound them with a calm, 
steadfast purpose. "A gentleman," she said to 
herself, as che read his expression and his feat^ 
ures with a woman's rapid, but exhausting 
glance. "A lady," he said to hiraaelf, as 
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met her questioning look, — so brief, so quiet, 
yet 80 assured, as of one whom necessity had 
taaght to read faces quickly withont offence, as 
children read the facea of pareiits, as wivea read 
the facea of hard-souled husbande. AU this waa 
but a few seconda' work, and yet the main point 
waa settled. If there had been any volgar curi- 
osity or coarseness of any kind lurking in his ex- 
presaioo, she would have detected it. If she had 
not Iift«d her eyea to liis face so softly and kept 
thera there so calmly aud withdrawo them so 
quietly, he would not have said to himself, 
" She ia a lady" for that word meant a good 
deal to the descendant of the courtjy Went- 
worths and the scholarly Langdons. 

" There are strange people everywhere, Mr. 
Langdon," she aaid, " and I don't think our 
Echool-room is an exception. I am glad you 
believe in the force of tiansmitted tendenciea. 
3t would break my heart, if I did not think that 
there are faolta beyond the reach of evcrything 
but God'a special grace. I shonld die, if I 
thought that my negligence or incapacity was 
ulone responsible for the errora and sina of those 
I have charge of, Yet there are mysteriea I do 
not know how to accouut for." She looked all 
round the school-room, and then said, in a wliia- , 
per, " Mr. Langdon, we had a girl that stole, in 
the Bchool, not long ago, "Worse than ihat, we 
had a girl who tried to aet tis on fire. Children 
of good people, both of them. And we have a 
girl now that frightens, me ao" 
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The door opened, and three misses came in to | 
take their seata : three types, as it happened, of 
certain claaaes, iiitowliich it would not have been j 
difficult to distribute tbe greater namber of the I 
girla in the school. — Hannah Mitrtin. Four- 1 
teen years and three motitha old. Short-necked, I 
thick-waisted, round-cheeked, smooth, vaeant fore- 
head, large, diiU eyes. Looks good-natured, with I 
little other expression. Tliree buns in her bag, [ 
and a large apple. Has a habit of attacking | 
her provisions in school-hours. — Rosa Milburn. I 
Sixteen. Brunptte, with a rareripe fluah in her i 
cheeks. Color comea and goes eaaily- Eyea [ 
wanderiiig, apt to be downcaat. Mdody at \ 
times. 9aid to be passionate, if irritated. Fin- 
ished iji high relief. Carries shoulders well back 1 
and walks well, as if proud of her woman's life, 
with a slight rocking movement, being one of tbe 
wide-flanged pattern, but seems restleas, — a hard 
girl to look after. Has a romance in her pocket, 
which she means to read in school-time. — C/iar- 
loUe Ann Wood. Fiffceen. The poetess before 
mentioned. Long, light ringlets, pallid com- 
plexion, blue eyes. Delicate child, half unfold- 
ed. Gentle, but languid and despondent. Does 
not go rauch with the other giris, but reads a 
good deal, especially poetry, underscoring favor- 
ite passages. Writes a great many verses, very 
fast, not very correctly ; foU of the usual human 
sentinients, expressed In the aceustomed phrases, 
Undervitalized. Sen si-bili ties not covered with 
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their normal integuments. A negative condi- 
tion, often confouhGed with genius, and Bome- 
times running into it. Young people who fall 
out of line through wcaknesa of the aetive facul- 
ties are often confounded with tbose who step out 
of it through strength of the intellectual oues. 

The girla kept eoming in, one after another, or 
in pairs or groups, untij the school-room was 
nearly full. Then there was a little pause, and a 
light step waa heard in the passage. The lady- 
teacher's eyes turned to the door, and the master's 
followed thera in the same direction. 

A girl of about seventeen entered. She was 
tall and sleuder, but rounded, with a peculiar un- 
dnlation of movement, such as one sonaetimea 
seea in perfectly untutored country-girls, whom 
Nature, Ihe queen of graces, hag taken iu hånd, 
but more commonly in connection with the very 
highest breeding of the moat thoroughly trained 
soeiety. She waa a splendid scowling beauty, 
blaek-browed, with a flash of white teeth which 
was alwaya like a surprise when her lips parted. 
She wore a checkered dress, of a curious pattern, 
and a camel'a-hair scarf twisted a little fantasti- 
cally about her. She went to her seat, which she 
had moved a short distance apart from tlie rest, 
and, sitting down, began playing listlessly with 
her gold chain, as was a coramon habit with her, 
coiling it and uncoiling it about her slender wrist, 
and braiding it in with her loug, delicate fingers. 
Preaently shelooked up. Black, piercing eyes, not 
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large, — a low forehcad, as low as that of Clytie 
in the Townley buat, — black hair, twisted in 
heavy braida, — a face that one could not help 
looking at for its beauty, yet that one wanted lo 
look away from for something in its expression, 
and could not for those diamond eyen. They 
were fixed on the lady-teacher now. The latter 
tiirned her own away, and let them wander over 
the other scholars. But they could not help com- 
ing back again for a single glance at the wild 
beauty. The diamond eyes were ou her still. 
She turiied the teaves of several of her bookt<, as 
if in search of some pasaage, and, when ahe 
thought ahe had waited long enoiigh to be safe, 
once more stole a quiek look at the dark girl, 
The diamond eyes were alilj upon her. She put 
her kerchief to her forehead, which had grown 
slighlly moiat; ahe sighed once, alm ost shivered, 
for she felt cold ; Ihen, followJng aome ill-defined 
impnlse, which she coiiid not resist, she left her 
place and went to the young girl's desk. 

'^WJtat do l/OU want of me, Elsie Venner?" It 
was a atrange question to put, for the girl had 
not signilied tbat ahe \nshed the teacher to come 
to her. 

" Nothing," she aaid. " I thought I conld make 
you corae." The girl spoke in a low tone, a kind 
of half-whiaper. She did not liap, yet her articu- 
lation of one or two conaonanta waa not abao- 
lutely perfect. 

" Where did you get that ilowei, Elsie ? " aaid 
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Miss Darley. It was a rare alpine flower, which 
was found only in one spot among the rocks of 
The Mountain. 

" Where it grew," said Elsie Venner. " Take 
it." The teacher could not refuse her. The girPs 
finger-tips touched hers as she took it. How cold 
they were for a girl of such an organization ! 

The teacher went back to her seat. She made 
an excuse for quitting the school-room soon after- 
wards. The first thing she did was to fling the 
flower into her fireplace and rake the ashes over 
it. The second was to wash the tips of her fin- 
gers, as if she had been another Lady Macbeth. 
A poor, overtasked, nervous creature, — we must 
not think too much of her fancies. 

After school was done, she finished the talk 
with the master which had been so suddenly in- 
temipted. There were things spoken of which 
may prove interesting by-and-by, but there are 
other matters we must first attend to. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE EVENT OP THE SEASON. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Colonel Sprowle's compliments 
to Mr. Langdon and requests the pleasure of his 
Company at a social entertainment on Wednesday 
evening next. 

« Elm St. Mondayr 

On paper of a pinkish color and musky smell,. 
with a large £ at the top, and an embossed bor- 
der. Envelop adherent, not sealed. Addressed, 

Langdon Esq, 

Present, 

Brought by H. Frederic Sprowle, youngest son 
of the Colonel, — the H. of course standing for the 
paternal Hezékiah, put in to please the father, and 
reduced to its initial to please the mother, she 
having a marked preference for Frederic. Boy 
directed to wait for an answer. 

" Mr. Langdon has the pleasure of accepting 
Mr. and Mrs. Colonel Sprowle's polite invitation 
for Wednesday evening." 

• On plain paper, sealed with an initial. 
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In walking along the main street, Mr. Bernard 
had noticed a large house of Home pretensions to 
architectural display, namdy, uonecessarily pro- 
jecting eaves, giviug it a mushroomy aspect, 
wooden mouldingtt at various available points, 
aad a grandiose arched portico. It looked a llttle 
swaggering by the side of one or two of the man- 
aion-honses 1hat were not far from it, was painted 
too bright for Mr. Bernard's tasie, had rather loo 
fancifut a feoce before it, and had some fruit-trees 
planted in the froiit-yard, which to this fastidioua 
young gentleman iniplied a defective senac of the 
fitness of things, not proinising in people who 
lived in so large a house, with a mushroom roof 
and a triumphal arch for ita entrance. 

This place was kiiown aa " Colonel Sprowle'a 
villa," (genteel friends,) — as " the elegant resi- 
denee of oiir distinguished fellow-citizen, Colonel 
Sprowle," (Rockland Weekly Univerae,) — as "the 
neew haouse," {old settlers,) — as " Spraowle'a 
Folly," (disaffected and possibly envious neigh- 
bors,) — and in common discourse, as "the Colo- 
nel's." 

Hezekiah Sprowle, Eaquire, Colonel Sprowle 
of the Commonwealth's Militla, was a retiied 
"merchant." An India merchant he might, per- 
haps, have becn properly called ; for he used to 
deal in West India goods, such as cofiee, sugar, 
and molassea, not to speak of rum, — also in tea, 
salt fish, butter and cheese, oil and candles, dried 
fruit, agricultural " p'dilose " generally, induatrial 
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products, Buch as boots and shoes, and variona 
kinds of iron and wooden ware, and at one end ■ 

of the establishment in calicoes and other stuRst.l 
— to Bay nothing of miscellaneous obJL-cts of thek4 
most varied nature, from stlcks of caiidy, whicli' f 
tempted in the smalier youth with coppers ia j 
their fists, up to ornamental articles of apparel, 
pocket-buoks, brcast-pins, giit-edged Bibles, sta- 
tioncry, — in short, eveiything which was like to 
pro ve aeductive to tbe rural population. The 
Colonel bad made money in tråde, and also by 
matrimoiiy. He had married Sarah, daught^r I 
and heiress of the lale Tekel Jordan, Esq., an old | 
mieer, who gave the town-clock, which carries his 
name to posterity in large gilt letters aa a gener- 
ous benefaetor of his native place. In due time 
the Colonel reaped the reward of well-placed af- 
fections. When hU wife's inheritance fell in, iie 
thought lic had money enough to give up tråde, 
and therefore sold out his " stori'," called in some 
dialecta of the English language shop, and his 
business, 

Life became pretty hard worfc to him, of courae, 
as soon as he had nothing particular to do. Coun- 
try people with money enough not to have to 
work are in rauch more danger than city people 
in the same conditlon. They get a apeeific look 
and character, which are the aame in all the vil- 
lages where one studies them. They very cora- 
moniy fall into a routine, the basis of which ia 
going to some lounging-place or olher, a bar-room, 
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a reading-room, or something of the Idnd. They 
grow aiovenly iii dress, nnd wear the same hat for- 
ever. They have a feeble curiosity for ne.wa per- 
haps, which they take daily as a man takes his 
bitters, and then fall silent and Ihink they are 
thinking. Bnt the mind goes out uuder thia regi- 
men, like a fire without a draoght; and it is not 
very atrange, if the instinct of mental aelf-preser- 
vation drives thcra to brandy-a nd-water, which 
makea the hoarse whisper of memory musical for 
a few brief moments, and puts a weak leer of 
promise on the features of the hollow-eyed future. 
The Colonel was kept pretty well in hånd as yet 
by his wife, and thoogh it had hajipened to hira 
onee or twiee to corae home rather late at night 
with a curious tendency io say the same thing 
twjce and even three timea over, it had alwaya 
been in very cold weather, — and everybody 
knowB that no one is safe to drink a couple of 
glaaseg of wine in a warm room and go anddenly 
out into the cold air- 
Miss Matilda Sprowle, sole daughter of the 
house, had reacbed the age at which young ladies 
are supposed in technical language to have come 
out, and thereafter are considered to be in com- 
pani/. 

" There's one piece o' goods," said the Colonel 
to his wife, " that we ha'n't disposed of, nor got a 
customer for yet. l'hat's Matildy. I don't mean 
to set her up at vaandoo. I gucss she can have 
her pick of a ddzen." 
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" She 'b never seeii anybody yet," said Mtg.. 
Sprowle, wlio had liad a certain project for somSi 
time, but had kcpf quiot aboat it, " Let 's havo 
party, and give her u cimnce to show herself an 
see Bome of thf young folks." 

Tlie Culonul was not very clear-headed, and he 
thought, naturally eiiongb, that the party was hia 
own suggestion, becauae his remark led to the 
first starting of the idea. He entered into tlie 
plan, therefore, with a foeling of pride as well as 
pleasure, and the great project was resolved upon 
hl a fainily councU without a disaeulient voice. 
This was the party, tlien, to which Mr. Bernard 
was goiDg. The towii had been fuli of it for 
week. "Everybody was asked." So everybody 
said that waa iiivited. But how in respect of 
thoae who were not asked ? If it had been one 
of the old mansion-housi'S that was giving 
party, the boundary between the favored and the 
elighted familicB would have been known pretty 
well beforehand, and there would have been no 
great amount of gmmbling. But the Colonrfj 
for all his title, had a forest of poor relations and 
a bnishwood swamp of shabby friende, for he had 
serambled up to fortune, and now the time wa« 
come when he must define his new social posi- 
tion. 

Tbis ia always an awkward business in towtf 
or country, An exclusive alliance between two 
powers ia often the same thing as a deelaratioa 
of war against a third, Eockland was soon 
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split into a triumphant minority, invited to Mrs. 
Sprowle's party, and a great majority, uninvited, 
of which the fraelion just on the border line be- 
tweea recogoized " geotllit.y " and the level of the 
ungloved masses was in an active state of excite- 
ment and Indignation. 

" Who is she, I should like to know?" said 
Mrs. Saymore, the tailor's wife. " There was 
plenty of folks in Roc-kland as good aa ever Sally 
Jordan was, if she had raanaged to pick up a mer- 
chant. Olher folks could have married inerchanta, 
if their families wasn't as wealthy as them old 
akinflints that willed her their money," etc. etc. 
Mra. Saymore expressed the feeling of many be- 
aide herself. She had, however, a special right to 
be proud of the naine ahe bore. Her husband waa 
own cousin to the Saymores of Freestone Ave- 
nue {who write the narae Sepvtovr, and claim to 
be of the Duke of Somera-efs family, ahowing a 
clear descent from the Protector to Edward Sey- 
mour, (1630,) — tben a jump that would break a 
herald's neck to one Seth Saymore, (1783,) — 
from whom to the head of the present fatnily the 
tine ia clear again). Mra. Saymore, the tailor'a 
wife, was not invited, because her husband mended 
clothes. K he had confined himself strictly to 
malcing them, it would have put a different face 
upon the matter. 

The laiidlord of the Mountaiii Houae and his 
lady were invited to Mrs. Sprowle's party. Not 
BO the landlord of Pollard's Tahvern and his lady. 
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Whcrenpon Ihe latter vowed tbat they would 
have a party at their house too, and made ar- 
rangemcHts fur a dance of twenty or thirty coaples,, 
to be followed by an entertaitiraent Tickets to. 
thia "Social Ball" were sooii circulaied, aod^ 
being accessible to all at a moderate price, ad-^ 
mission to the " Elegant Supper " included, thta. 
secoud fealival promlsed to be aa merry, if not a8)> 
select, as the great party. 

Weduesday came. Such doinga had 
been heard of in Rockland as went on that day 
at the " villa." The carpet had been takcn up in 
the long room, ao that the yonng folks raight have 
a dance. Miss Matilda'a piano had been moved 
in, and two fiddlers and a clarioQet-player ew 
gaged to make music. All kinds of lampa had 
been put in requiaition, and even colored wax- 
candles figured on the mantel-picces. The coS' 
turnes of the faraily had been tried oo the day 
before t the Colonel's black suit fitted exceedingly 
well ; his lady's velvct dress displayed her eon- 
tours to advantage; Mias Malilda'd (lowered slik 
waa considered superb ; the eldeat son of the fani' 
ily, Mr, T. Jordan Sprowle, called affectionatdy 
and elegantly " Geordie," voted liimself " stun- 
niu' " ; and even the small youth who had borne 
Mr. Bernard'a invitation was effective In a new 
jacket and trousera, buttony in front, and 
in the reversc aspeet, as is wont to be the case 
wlth the horne-made garments of inland young- 
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Great preparatioDS had been made for the re- 
fection wtiich waa to be part of Ihe entertain- 
ment. There was much cliiiking of borrowed 
Spoons, wliieh were to be carefuUy counted, and 
much clicking of borrowed chtna, wliieh was to 
be tenderly håndled, — for nobody in the country 
keeps those vast cloaeta full of such things which 
one may see in rich city-houses. Not a great 
deal could be done in the way of flowera, for 
there were 110 green-houses, and few planta were 
out as yet ; but there were paper ornaments 
for the candlesticks, and colored mats for the 
lamps, and all the tassels of the curtaina and bella 
were taken out of those brown linen bags, ia 
which, for reasons hitherto undiscovered, they are 
habitually coiicealed in some households. In the 
remoter apartments every imaginable operation 
was goiug on at once, — roasting, boihng, bak- 
ing, beating, rolling, pounding in mortars, frying, 
freezing; for there was to be iee-cream to-night 
of domeatic manufacture ; — and in the mldst of 
all these labors, Mrs. Sprowle and Miss Matilda 
were moving about, directing and helping as they 
hest might, all day long. When the evening 
came, it might be feared they would not be in 
just the state of mind and body to entertain 
Company. 

One would like to give a party now and 

then, if one could be a billionnaire. — " Antoine, 
I am going to have t.went.y people to dine to- 
day." " Bie«, Madame," Not a word or thought 
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more about it, but get home in eeasou to dress, 
and come down to joior own table, one of yoar 
owii giiests. — " Ginst'ppe, we are to have a party 
a week from to-night, — five hundred iiivitatioas, 

— there is Ihe list." The day comes. " Madara, 
do you remcmber you have your party to-uigbt? " 
" Why, so I have! Everything right? supper and 
all ? " " All aa it ehould be, Madam." " Seud up 
Victoriae." " Victorine, full toilet for thia even- 
iag, — pink, disimonds, and emcralda, Coifieur 
at seven. Atlez." — Billioiiism, or even million- 
iBiii, most be a blessed kind of state, with healtb 
aud clear conscieoce and youth and good looks, 

— but most blessed in thia, that it takes off all 
the niean carea whieh give people the three wrin- 
klea betweon the eycbrows, and leaves them free 
to haye a good time and make olhers have a 
good time, all the way alonj^ from the charity 
that tips np unexpected load» of wood before 
widows' houses, and leaves foimdling turkeys 
upon poor men's door-steps, and sets lean clergy- 
men crying at the sight of anonymous fifty-doUar 
bilis, to the taste which orders a perfect banquet 
in BUch sweet accord with every sense that every- 
body's nature fl o wers ontfidl-blown in ita golden- 
glowing, fragrant atniosphere. 

A great party given by the smaller gentry 

of the Jnterior ia a kind of solemnity, ao to speak. 
It involves so mueh labor and anxiety, — itaspaa- 
modic Bplendors are bo violently contrasted with 
the hoineliness of every-day family-life, — it I9 
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sach a formidable matter to breafc in the raw 
Bnbordinates to the mancg-e of the eloak-rooin and ' 
the table, — there is BUch a terrible uncertoiiity in 
the results of unfamiliar cullnary operations, — eo 
many feuds are Involved in drawing that fatal 
line which divides the invited from the uninvited 
fraction of the local universe, — tliat, if the notca 
requested the pleasore of the guests' company on 
" this Holemn occasion," they wouid pretty nearly 
expreas the true state of things. 

The Colonel hiniseif had been pressed irito the 
Bervice. He had pounded aomething in the great 
mortar. He had agitated a quantity of sweet^ 
ened and tbickened milk in what was cailed a 
creata-freezer. At eleven o'cloek, a. m., he retired 
for a Space. On returniug, his eolor was noted 
to be aomewhat heightened, and he showed a dis- 
position to Jje jocular with the female help, — 
which tendency, diaplaying itself in livelier dem- 
onstrations than were approved at head- q uarters, 
led to his being detailed to out-of-door duties, 
Buch as raking gravel, arranging places for horsea 
to be hitched to, and aseisting in the eonstniction 
of an arch of winter-green at the porcb of the 
manaion. 

A whifF from Mr. Geordie'e cigar refreshed the 
toiling feinales Irom time to time ; for the Win- 
dows hild to be opened oceasionally, while all these 
operations were going on, and the youth amnsed 
himself with inspecting tlie interior, eueouraging 
the operatives now and then in the phrases com- 
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monly employed by genteel young men, — for ha 
had perused an odd volame of " Verdant Green," 
and waa acquainted with a Sophomore from one 
of the fresh-water colleges. — " Go it on the feed 
exelaimed this »piritod young man. " Nothin' like 
a good spread. Grub enough and good liqai 
that's the ticket, Gav'nor'll do the heavy po- 
lite, and let me alone for polJshin' oft' the young 
charraers." And Mr. GeordJe looked exprcBsiveJy 
at a handmaid who wiis rolling gingerbread, as if 
ht! were rehearsing lur " Don Giovanni," 

Evening came at last, and the ladies were 
forced to leave the scene of their labora to array 
themselves for the coming festivities, The tables 
had been set iii a back room, the meats wete 
ready, the pickles were displayed, the cake waa 
baked, the blanc-mange had stillened, and the 
ice-crearn had frozeii. 

At half past seven o'clock, the Colonel, in cob- 
tume, carae into the front parlor, and proceeded 
to light the lampa. Somc were good-humored 
enough and took the hint of a lighted match at 
once. Others were as vicioua as they could be, — 
would not light on any terms, any more ihaii if 
they were filled with water, or lighted and smoked 
one side of the chimney, or sputtered a few sparki 
and sulked themselves out, or kept np a faint 
show of biirning, so that their ground glassea 
looked as feebly phosphorescent as so many inva- 
lid fireflies. With miich coaxing and screwing 
and prieking, a tolerable illumination waa at las* 
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achieved. At eight there w^s a grand rustling of 
silks, and Mrs. and Miss Sprowle desceuded frora 
their respective bowers or boudoirs, Of course 
they were pretty well tired by this time, and very 
glad to sit down, — having the prospect before 
them of being obUged to stand for hours. Tlie 
Colonel walked about tbe parlor, inspecting his 
regiment of lamps. By-and-by Mr. Geordie en- 

"Mph! mphl" he sniffed, as he came in. 
" Yon emell of lamp-smoke here." 

That always galls peopit, — to have a new- 
comer accuse tlitrra of emoke or olose air, wliich 
they have got used to and do not perceive, The 
Colonel raged at the thought of his lampa' smok- 
ing, and toiigiied a few anathemas inside of his 
shut teeth, but tunied down two or three that 
burned higher Ihan the rest. 

Master H, Frederic aext; made his appearance, 
with questionable marks upon his fiugers^and 
comitenance. Had been tampering with some- 
thing brown and sticky. His elder brother grew 
playful, and caught him by the baggy revcrse of 
his more essential garment, 

" Hush I " said Mrs. Sprowle, — " there's the 
beU ! " 

Everybody took position at once, and began to 
look vcry smiling and altogether at ease. — False 
alarm. Only a parcel of spoons, — "loaned," as 
tbe iuland folks say when tiiey mean lent, by a 
neighbor. 
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"Better late than never!" said the Colonel; 
" let me heft them spoons." 

Mrs. Sprowle came dowii into her chair again 
as if all her bones had been bewitched out of her, 

" I'm pretty nigh beat out a'rfiady," aaid »he, 
" bcfore aiiy of the folks has come." 

They sat sitent awhile, waitiiig for the firet 
arrival. How nervous they got ! tiud how their 
senses were sharpened ! 

" Hark I " said Miss Matilda, — "what's that 
rumbliii' I " 

It was a cart going over a bridge more than 
mile otr, which at any other time they would not- 
have heard. After tliis there was a lull, aud poor 
Mrs. Sprowle's head nodded oncc oc twice, Pres- 
eutly a crac-kling and grinding of gravel; — bow 
much that means, \\'lien we are waiting for those 
whom we long or dread to see I Then a cliange 
in the tone of the grav el-crack lin g. 

" ^ea, they have turned in at our gate. They're 
comin'! Mother! mother!" 

Everybody in position, smiling and at ease. 
BelJ rings. Enter the first aet of viaitors. The 
Event of the Seaaon has begun. 

" Law ! it's nothin' but the Cranes' folka ! I 
do believe Mahala's come in that old green de- 
laine she wore at the Surprise Party 

Miss Matilda had peeped through a crack of 
the door and made tilis observation and the re- 
mark founded thereon, Continuiiig her attitude 
of attention, she overheard Mrs. Crane and her' 
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two daughters convcraing in the attiring-room, up 
oDe flight. 

" How fine everything is in the great house! " 
Baid Mra. Crane, — " jest look at the picttTs ! " 

" Matildy Sprowle'a drawina," aaid Ada Azuba, 
the eldest daughter. 

" I should think so," said Mahala Cmne, her 
youuger sister, — a Avide-awake gir], who hadn't 
been to school for nothing, and performed a littJe 
on the lead pencil herself. " I ahould like to kiiow 
whether tbal'a a hay-cock or a mountain ! " 

Mis8 Matilda wineed; for Ihis must refer to 
her favorite monochrome, executed by laying on 
heavy sbadows and stumping thera down iiito 
mellow harmony, — the style of drawing whicli 
is taught in slx leseons, and the kind of apecimcn 
which is executed in soniething less tban one 
hour. Parents and other Tery near relatives are 
sometimes gratified with these productions, and 
cauae them to be framed and hung up, as in the 
present instance. 

" I guesa we won't go down jest yet," eaid Mra. 
Crane, " as folks don't seem to have come." 

So she began a aystematic inspection of the 
drcasing-room and its conveniencea, 

" Mahogany four-poster, — come from the Jor- 
dana', I cal'late. Marseilles quilt, RufBea all 
round the piller. Chintz curtings, — jest put up, 
— o' purpose for the party, I'll lay ye a dollar. — 
What a nice washbowl 1 " (Taps it with a white 
knuckie belonglng to a red finger.) " Stone cha- 
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ney. — Here'a a bran'-new brush and comb, — am 

hcre's a sceiit-bottle. Corae here, girlSj aiid I 
yourselves in the glassi, aad acent your podke(| 
handkerchers." 

And Mrs. Cruae bedcwed her owa kerchiej 
with somc of the eau de Cologne of native mai 
ufachire, — eaid on its label to be much snperia 
to the German årti de- 
lt was a relief to Mrs. and the Miss Cranc^ 
when the bell rang and the next guesta -wei 
admitled. Deaeon and Mra. Soper, — Deat 
Soper of the Rev. Mr. Fairweatlier's church, i 
his lady. Mrs. Deaeon Soper was direcTed, 
course, to Ihe ladies' dressing-room, and her haøi 
band to the other apartment, where gentlemei 
were to leave fiieir outside coata and hats. Tfaa) 
came Mr. and Mrs. Briggs, and then the threefl 
Miss Spinneys, then Silaa Peckhain, Head of 
the Apollinean Inslitute, and Mrs. Peckhain, and 
more after them, until at last the ladiea' 
room got 80 full that one might have thought i 
waa a trap none of them could get out of. Iifl 
trath, they all felt a little awkwardly. Nol 
wanted to be first to venture down-atairs. At li 
Mr. Silas Peckham thought it was time to makt 
a move for the parlor, and for this purpo^^ j 
eented himseif at the door of the ladies' dres^ 



" Lorindy, my dear ! " he exclaimed to '. 
Peckham, — " 1 think there caii be no iiupropriet 
ia OUT joiaing the family down-stairs." 
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Mrs. Pecbham laid her large, flaceid arm in the 
abarp angle made by the black sleeve which held 
the bony limb her husband offered, and the two 
took the stair and atruck out for the parlor. The 
ice was broken, and the dressing-room began to 
empty itself into the apacions, lighted apartments 
below. 

Mr, Silas Peckham Bcaled into the room with 
Mrs. Peckham alongside, like a. ehad convoying 
a jelly-fish. 

" Good evenin', Mrs. Sprowle ! I hope I see 
you well thia evenin'. How's your haalth, Col- 
onel Sprowle ? " 

" Very well, much obleeged to you. Hope you 
and your good lady are well. Much pleased to 
see you. Hope you'll enjoy yourselves. "We've 
laid out to have everything in good shape, — 
spared no trouble nor ex " 

" penBc," — said Silas Peckham. 

Mra. Ckiloncl Sprowle, who, you reraetnber, 
was a Jordan, had nippcd the Colonel's state- 
ment in the middle of the word Mr. Peckham 
finished, with a look that jerked him like one 
of those sharp twitches women keep giving a 
horse when thcy get a chance to drivf one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crane, Miss Ada Azuba, and 
Miss Mahala Crane made their entrance. There 
had been a diseussion about the necessity and 
propriety of invifing thia faraily, the head of 
which kept a small shop for hats and boots and 
shoes. The Colonel's casting vote had cairied 
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it in the affirmative. — How tcrribly the pooroldll 
green de-laine did cut up in Ihe blitze of so many 
lamps and candles. 

Deluded litlle wietcli, male or fe male, in 

town or country, going to your first great party,i] 
how little you know the nature of the ceremony I 
in whicli you are to hear the part of victimlJ 
What! are not these garlanda and gauzy mistsij 
and many-colored stre araers which adorn you, isT 
not this music which welcomea you, this xadi-'l 
ance that glows about you, meant solely for yonp>l 
enjoyment, young misa of seventeen or eighteen-f 
summers, now for the firat time swimming intotJ 
the frothy, chatoyant, sparkling, undulatiog i 
of lacea and sliks and aatlns, and white-ariuef 
flower-crowned inaidens struggling in their wave« 
beneath the lustrea that make the false summet 
of the drawing-room ? 

Stop at the thresboldl This is a hall of judg^' 
ment you are cntering; the court is in sesBloD^L 
and if you move five steps forward, you will bft 
at its bar. 

There was a tribunal once in France, as yott> J 
may remember, called the Chambre Ardente, thfti 
Burning phamber. It was hung all round ■with. i 
lamps, and hence its name. The burning cbam> I 
ber for the trial of young maidena is the blaziug I 
ball-room, What have tbey full-dresaed you, of I 
rather half-dressed you for, do you think? To 
make you look prctty, of course I — Wby havo 
they hung a chandelier above you, ilickering all. 
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over with flames, so that it searchea ycm like the 
noonday aun, and your deepest dimple cannot 
hold a shadovv 1 To give brilliancy to the gay 
Bcene, no doubtl — No, my dearl Society ia in- 
specting you, and it fiiids undisguised Burfaces_ 
and Btrong lighta a convenience in th^ process. 
The dancB answera tha puTpoae of the revolving 
pedeatal npon which the " White Ciiptive " turns, 
! us the soft, kiieaded rnarble, which looks 
aa if it had never been hard, in all its manifold 
aspects of living lovelineas. No mercy for you, 
my love ! Justice, atriet justice. you ehall cer- 
tainly have, — neither more nor leaa. For, look 
you, there are dozens, score s, hundreda, with 
whom you must be weighed in the balance; 
and you have got to leain that the " struggle 
fot life " Mr. Charles Darwin talks about reaches 
to vertebrates clad in crinolino, aa well aa io mol- 
luaka in shells, or articulatea in jointed scales, or 
anything that fighta for breathing-room and food 
and love in any coat of fur or featherl Happy 
they who can fiaah defiance from bright eyea and 
anowy shouldera back into the pendanta of the 
insolent lustiea ! 

Mias Mahala Crane did not have these re- 

ilections ; and no young gixl ever did, or ever will, 
thank Heaven 1 Her keen eyes sparkled under 
her plainly parted hair, and the green de-laine 
moulded itseif in thoae unmistakable linea of 
Datural symmetry in which Nature indulgea a 
small shopkeepei'a daughter occaaionally as well 
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as a wholesaJe dealer'B youog ladies. She woulds 
have likcd a uew dress as much as any other gM«] 
but she meant to go aad have a good time t 
any rate. 

The guests were now arriving in the diawin^fl 
room pretty fast, and the Colonel's band began to V 
bum a good deal wlth the sharp squeezes whicb-V 
many of the viaitors gave it. Converaation, ^vhicl) fl 
had beguQ like a Hummer-ahower, in scatteringl 
drops, was fast becoming continuous, and occa-^ 
sionaily rising into gusty swclla, with now and 1 
then a broad-chested laugh from soine Captain 
or Major or other military personage, — for it may 
be noted that all large and loud men in the un- 
paved districts bear military titlcs. 

Deacon Soper came up presently, and enterecEfl 
into conversation with Colonel Sprowle, 

" I hope to see our pastor present thia evenin',"J 
said the Deacoa. 

" I don't feel quite sure," the Colonel an«l 
swered. " Hia dyspepsy has becn bad on him I 
lately. He wrote to aay, that, Providenee per- 1 
mittin', it would be agreeable to him to take t 
part in the ejtercises of the evenin' ; but I mis- 1 
tnisted he didn't mean to come. To tell the I 
truth, Deacon Soper, I rather guesa he don't likftj 
the idee of dancin', and some of the other littlftl 
arrangements." 

" WeU," said the Deacon, " I know there'a 
Bome condemna danciii'. l've heerd a good deai j 
of talk about it among the folks round. « Some J 
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have it that it never bringa a blesam' on a house 
! dancin' in it. Judgc Tileston died, you 
remember, wifhin a moiitli after he had his great 
I, twelve year ago, and some thought it was in 
the natur" of a judgment. I don't believe in any 
of them notions. 11 a man happened to be atruck 
dead the night after he'd been givin' a ball," {the 
Colonel ioosened his black atock a little, and 
winked and awallowed two or three timea,) " I 
shoiildu't call it a judgment, — I ahould ca)l it a 
coincidence. But I'm a little afraid our paator 
won't come. Somethin' or other'a the matter 
with Mr. Fairweather. I ahould sooner expeet 
to see the old Doctor come over out of the Ortho- 
dox paisonage-houae." 

" I've asked hini," aaid the Colonel. 

« Well?" said Deacon Soper. 

" He aaid he should Uke to come, but he didn't 
know what hia people would say. For his part, 
he loved to see young foiks havin' their sports 
together, and very often felt aa if he ahould like 
to be one of 'em hiinself. ' But,' says I, ' Doc- 
tor, I don't say there won't be a little dancin',' 
' Don't I ' says he, ' fur I want Letty to go,' (sbe's 
his granddaughter that's been stayin' with hira,) 
' and Letty 's mighty fond of dancin'. You know,' 
says the Doctor, ' it isn't my business to acttle 
whether other people's children should dance or 
not.' And the Doctor looked as if he should like 
to rigadoon and sashy acroas as well as the young 
one he waa talkin' about. He's got blood in him, 
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the old Doctor has. I wish oar little man am 
bim would swop piilpits." 

SeacoD Soper started and looked up into thi 
Colonel'e face, ae if to see whether he was *ii 
eaniest. 

Mr. Silas Peckham aad his lady joined tbs! 
gronp. 

" la this to be a Temperance Ceicbration, Mrct. 
Sprowle ? " aaked Mr. Silas Peckham, 

Mra, Sprowle replied, " that there wonld be 
lemonade and srub for those that preferred snch 
drinks, but that the Colonel had given folks to 
understand that he didn't mean to set in judg- 
ment on the marriage in Canaan, and that those 
that didu't like srub ;ind such things would find 
somethin' that would suit them better." 

Deaeon Soper's countenance assuined a certaia 
air of restrained cheerfulness, The converaation 
rose into oiie of its gusty paroxysras just tlien. 
Master H. Frederic got behind a door and begao 
performing the experiment of stopping and UU' 
stopping his ears in rapid alternation, greatly 
rejoiciiig in the singnlar effect of mixed conver- 
aation chopped very small, like the contents of a 
mince-pie, — or meat pie, as it is more foreibly 
cailed in the deep-rutted villages lying atong the 
unsaltcd streams, Ali at once it grcw sileot just; 
round the door, where it had been loudest, — and 
the silence spread itaelf like a Btain, til! it hushed 
everything but a fcw corner-duets. A dark, 
sad-looking, middle-aged gentleman entered the 
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parlor, with a young lady on his arm, — hia 

daughter, aB it aeemed, for she was not wholly 
uulike him in feature, and of the same dark com- 
plexion. 

" Dudley Venner ! " exclaimed a dozen people, 
in startled, but half-suppressed tones. 

" Wlmtcan havebrought Dudley out to-night?" 
eaid Jefferson Buck, a young fellow, who had 
been inteirupted in one of the corner-dueta which 
he was executing in concert with Mi»s Susy Pet- 
tiuglU. 

'< How do I know, Jeff?" was Misa Susy's 
answer. Then, after a pause, — " Elsie made 
him come, I guesa. Go ask Dr. Kittredge^ he 
knows all about 'em both, they say." 

Dr. Kittredge, the leading physician -of Rock- 
land, was a ahrewd old nnan, who looked pretty 
keenly into hia patients through hia spectaclea, 
and pretty w^idely at men, women, aud things in 
general over them. Sixty-three years old, — just 
the year of the grand climacteric. A bald crown, 
as every doctor should have. A consulting prac- 
titioner'a mouth ; that ia, niovable rouud the cor- 
nera while the case ia under esamiuation, but 
both corners well drawn down and kept so when 
the final opinion is made up. In faet, the Doc- 
tor was ofteu sent for to aet as "caoonsel," all 
over the county, and beyond it, He kept three 
or four horses, sometimes riding iu the saddle, 
commonly driving in a Bulky, pretty fast, and 
looking straight before him, ao that people got' 
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oat of the way of bowiug to him as be paseejl I 
on the road. There waa »ome talk about hja not 1 
beiiig 80 long-sjghted as other folka, but hia'old 
patlt;ntB laugbed and looked knowing wheii ttiis 
was spoken of. 

The Doctor knew a good many things besides 
how to drop tiiieturea and shake out powders. 
Thus, he knew a horse, and, what is barder to. 
undertttand, a horse-dealer, and waa a match for 
hira. He knew what a nervoua woman is, and , 
how to tnanage her. He couJd tell at a glance 
when she is in that conditioii of uustable equl- 
librium in wbich a rough word is like a blow to 
her, and tlie touch of unmagnetized fingers re- 
vernes all her nervous currenta. It is not every- 
body that enfers into the soul of Mozart's or 
Beethoven'a harmonies ; and tbere are vital syra- 
pbonies in B flat, and other low, sad keys, which 
a doctor may know as little of as a hurdy-gurdy 
player of the essence of thoae divine niu:jical mya- 
teries. The Doctor knew the difference between 
■ what raeii say and what they mean as well as 
most people. When he was listening to commoa , 
talk, he was in the habit of looking over his speo- 
taclcs ; if he lifted his head so as to look through 
thera at the person talking, he waa buaier with 
that person'a thoughts than with his words. 

Jefferson Buck was not bold enough to confront 
the Doctor with Miss Susy's question, for he did 
not look as if he were in the mood to answer 
queries put by curious young people. His eyea 
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Were fixed steadily on the dark gir], every move- 
ment of whom he seemed to follow, 

She was, indeed, an apparition of wild beauty, 
so anlikc the girls about her that it seemed iiolli- 
ing more than natura], that, when slie moved, the 
groups _shoiild part to let her paaa through them, 
and that she should carry the centre of ali looks 
and thoughts with her. She was dressed to pleaue 
her own fancy, evidently, with small regard to the 
modea declared correct by the Rockland mUliiicra 
and mantua-makers. Her heavy black hair luy 
in a braided coil, with a long gold pin ahot 
through it like a javelin. Round her neck waa 
a golden lorque.f a round, cord-like chain, such as 
the Gauls used to wear : the " Dyiag Gladiator " 
haa it. Her dress was a grayish watered eilk ; her 
collar was pinned with a Hashing diamond brooch, 
the stones looking as fredh as morning dew-drops, 
but the siiver setting of the past generation ; her 
arms were bare, round, but slender rather than 
large, in keeping with her lithe round figure. On 
her wrists she wore braceJets : one was a cir- 
clet of enamelied scales ; the other looked as if it 
might have been Cleopatra'a asp, with ita body 
turned to gold and its eyes to emeralds. 

Her fathcr — for Dudley Venner was her father 
— looked like a man of eulture and breeding, bat 
melancholy and with a distracted air, aa one 
whoae Ufe had met aorae fatal cross or blight 
He saluted hardly anybody except his entertain- 
ere and the Doetor. Oue would have said, to 
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look at him, that be waa not at the party by 
choice ; and it was natural enongb to think, witJi 
Suay Pettingill, that it must have beea a freak 
of the dark girl's which brought him there, for he 
had the air of a shy and sad<hearted lecluae. 

It was hard to say what could have bronght 
Elsie VeniiLT to the party. Hardly anybody 
seeraed to know her, and she seemed uot at all 
dispoaed to make acquaintatices. Here and there 
waa bne of the older girle from the Inatitute, 
but she appeared to have nothing in conamoa 
wilh thetn. Even in the sehool-rooni, it may be 
remembered, she eat apart by her owii choice, 
and now in the raidst of the crowd elie made a 
circle of isolation rouiid heraelf. Drawitig her 
arm out of her father's, ahe stood againat tbe 
walf, and luoked, witli a atrange, cold glitter iu 
her eyea, at the crowd which moved aud babbled 
before her. 

The old Doctor came up to her by-and-by. 

" Well, Elaie, I am quite aurpriaed to find you 
here. Do tell me how you happened to do auch 
a good-iiatured thiiig aa to let ua see you at 
Buch a great party." 

" It'a beeii dull at the mansion-houac," ehesaid, 
" and I wanted to get out of it. It'a too lonely 
there, — there'a nobody to hate sinceDJck'sgone." 

The Doctor laughed good-natureclly, aa if thi« 
were an amuaing bit of picasantry, — but he Ufted 
hia head and dropped his eyea a little, ao aa to 
aee her through hia spectaclea. She nanowed 
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ber lida slightly, as one often scea a aleepy cat 
narrow hersi, — somewliat as you may remember 
our fatnoua Margaret used to, if you reinember 
her at aU, — so that her eyes looked very small, 
but bright as the diamonds on her hreast. The 
old Doctor felt very oddly as she looked at him ; 
he did not like the feeling, so he dropped his head 
and lifted hia eyea and looked at her over his 
spectacles again, 

" And how have you all been at the manslon- 
house?" said the Doctor. 

"Oh, well enough. But Dick'a gone, and 
there'a nobody left but Dudley and I and the 
people. l'ra tired of it, What kills anybody 
quickest, Doctor?" Then, in a whisper, " I ran 
away again the other day, you know." 

" Where did you go ? " The Doctor spoke in 
a low, serioua tone. 

" Oh, to the old place. Here, I brought this 
for you." 

The Doctor started as she handed him a fiower 
of the Alragene Americana, for he kuew that 
there was only one spot where it grew, and that 
not one where any rash foot, least of all a thin- 
shod woman's foot, should venture. 

" How long were yoii gone ? " said the Doctor. 

" Only one night. Yoc should have hcard the 
horns biowing and the gune firing. Dudley wns 
frightcned out of his wita. Old Sophy told him 
she 'd had a dream, and that I should be found 
in Dead-Man's HoJlow, with a great rock lying 
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on me. They hunted all over it, but they didn't 
find me, — I waa farther up." 

Doctor Kittredge looked cloudy and worried 
while ehe was epeakiiig, but forced a pleasant 
profesBional smile, as he said cheerily, and aa if 
wishing to change the aubject, — 

" Have a good dance this evening, Glsie. The 
fiddlers are tuning up. Where 'a the young mas- 
ter ? Has he come yet ? or ia he going to be late, 
with the other great folks ? " 

The girl turned away wlthout answerlng, and 
looked toward the door. 

The " great folks," meanlug the mansion-house 
gentry, wcre just beginniiig to come; Dudley 
Venner and hia daughter had been the first of 
them. Judge Thornton, white-headed, fresh-faced, 
as good at aixty as he was at forty, with a young- 
jsh second wifc, and oiis noble daughter, Arabella, 
who, they said, knew as much law as her father, 
a stately, Portia-Iike girl, fit for a premier's wife, 
not hke to find her match even In the great citiea 
she sometimes visited; the IVeoothickB, the famiJy 
of a merehant, (in the larger sense,) who, having 
made himself rieh enough by the time he had 
reachcd middle life, threw down his ledger as 
SyUa did his dagger, and retired to raake a little 
paradise around him in one of the atateliest rea- 
idences of the towu, a family inheritance ; the 
Vaughans, an old Rockland race, descended from 
its first aettlcrs, Toryish in tendency in Revola- 
tionary tiraea, and barely escapiiig confiscaiioD 
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or worae; the Dunhams, a new fatnily, dating 
its gentility only as far back as the Honorable 
Washington Dunham, M. C, but turniiig out a 
elever boy or two that went to college, and Bome 
showy girls with white necks and fat arms who 
had piekcd up professional husbands: theae were 
the principal manBion-houae people. All of them 
had made it a point to come; and aa each of them 
entered, it seeined to Colonel and Mrs. Sprowle 
that the lampa burncd up with a more cheerful 
light, and that the fiddles which aounded from 
the uncarpeted room were all half a tone higher 
and half a beat quicker. 

Mr. Bernard eame in later than any of them ; 
he had been busy with his new du ties. He 
looked well; and that is saying a good deal; for 
nothing but a gentleman is endurable in full 
dress. Hair that masses well, a head set on with 
an air, a neckerchief tied clevcrly by au easy, prac- 
tised hånd, cloae-fitting gjoves, feet well ahaped 
and well covered, — these advantages can make 
UB forgive the odious sable broadcloth suit, which 
appeara to have been adopted by soeiety on the 
same principle that condemned all the Venetian 
gondolas to perpetual and uniform blackneas. Mr. 
Bernard, introdnced by Mr. Geordie, made his bow 
to the Colonel and hia lady and to Mias Matilda, 
from wliom he got a particidarly gracious curfsy, 
and then began looking about hira for acquaint- 
ances. He Ibund two or three fates he knew, — 
many more strangera. There was Silas Peckham, 
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— there was no miataking bim ; there wae tha 
inelastjc amplitude of Mrs. Peckhatn; few of the 
ApoUinean girle, of coiirse, tliey not being ree- 
ogiiized raemberB of society, — but there is one 
with the flame iu her checks and the fire in her 
eyes, the girl of vigorous fillts and empbatic out- | 
lines, whorn we aaw enlering Ihe school-room the i 
other day. Old Judge Thornton has his eyes on I 
lier, and the Colonel ateals a look every now and 
theu at the red brooch which lifts itaclf ho superb- 
ly into the light, as if he thought it a wonder- 
fully becoming ornament. Mr, Bernard himiielf 
waa not displeased with the general eftect of the 
rich-blooded school-girl, as she atood under the . 
bright laraps, fanning herself in the warm, Ian- i 
guid air, fixed in a kind of passionate surprise at , 
the new life which seeraed to be flowering out in 
her conaciouaness. Perhaps he looked at her 
Bomewhat atcadily, aa eome others had done ; at 
any rate, she seemed to feel that she was looked 
at, as people often do, and, tuming her eyes and* ' 
denly on him, caught his own on her face, gave 
him a half-bashful smile, and thrcw in a blush . 
involuntarily which made it more charming. 

" What can I do better," he said to himself, , 
"tlian have a dance with Rosa Milburn?" So 
he carried his handsome pupil into the next 
room and took his place with her in a cotillon. 
Whether the breafh of the Goddeas of Love 
could intoxicate like the cup of Circe, — whethei , 
a woman ia ever phoaphorescent with the luiai- d 
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noua vapor of life that she exliates, — theae and 
otfaer questions which relate to occult influences 
exercised by certain women, we will not now 
discuss. It is enough that Mr. Bernard was seii- 
BJble of a Strange fascination, not wholly new to 
bim, nor unprecedented in the history of human 
experionce, but always a revelatiou when it comea 
over us for the iirst or the huudredth tirae, so 
pale is the most recent memory by the side of 
the passiag moment with the flush of any new- 
born pasi;ioQ on its cheek. Kemember that Na- 
ture inakes every man love all women, and trasts 
the trivial matter of special choice to the com- 
monest accident. 

If Mr. Bernard had had nothing to distract his 
atteutiou, he might have tliought too much about 
his handsome partoer, and then gone home and 
dreamed about her, which is alwaya dangerous, 
aod waked up thinking of her still, and Iheii be- 
gun to be deeply intereated in her studit-s, and 
BO on, through the whole syllogism which ends 
in Nature's supremc quod ernl demomlrandum. 
What waa there to distract him or disturb hiui ? 
Ile did not know, — but there was something. 
This sumptuous creature, thls Eve juat wilhin 
the gate of an uiitried Paradise, untutored in the 
ways of the worid, bat on tiptoe to reach the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, — alive to the 
moist vitality of that warm atmosphere palpitat- 
ing with voices and music, as the flower of eome 
diæciouB plant which has grown in a lone corner, 
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and suddenly tmfolding its corolla on some hot- 1 

breathing June evening, feels that the air is pBi> I 

fumed with strange odors and loaded with golden ] 

dust wafted from thoee other blossoms with whicb ] 
its double life ia aliared, — tliia alrnost over-wora- 
anized woman might well have bewitched bim, 
but that he bud a vague smise of a couiit«r-charm. 
It was, perhaps,i)nly the same consciouaness that 
some one was lookiiig at hiin wbich he bimself 

had just given occai^ion to in his partner. Pres- | 

entjy, in one of the turns of the dance, he felt i 

his eyes drawn to a figure hu had not distinctly [ 

tecognized, though he had dirnly felt its presene^ I 

and saw Ihat Elsie Venner was looking at him J 
as if she saw nofhiiig else bat him. He waa 
not a nervous person, like the poor lady teacher, 

yet the glitter of the diamond eyes affected him ] 

Btrangely, It scemed to disencliant the air, bo | 

foll a moment before of strangt; attractions. He ) 
becaiiie silent, and dreamy, as it were. The 

round-limbed beauty at his side cruahed her | 

gauzy draperies agaiiist him, as they trod tbe I 

figure of the dance together, but it waa no more. j 

to him than if an old nurse had laid her band I 

on his sleeve. The young girl chafed at bia ] 

aeeming neglect, and her imperious blood mount* ( 

ed itito her cheeka ; but he appeared unconscious j 
of it. 

" Therc is one of our young ladies I must; I 

speak to," he said, — and was just leaving bis I 
partner'a side. 
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" Four bands all round ! " ahoated the first vi- 
olin, — and Mr. Bernard found himaelf seized and 
■whirled in a circle out of which he could not ea- 
cape, and then forced to " crosa over," and then 
to " dozy do," as the maesira bad it, — and when, 
on getting back to bis place, he looked for Elsie 
Venner, she waa gone. 

The dancing went on briakly. Some of the 
old folks looked on, others conversed in groups 
and pairs, and bo the evening wore along, until a 
little aft^T ten o'dock. About tbia time tbere 
■waa noticed an inoreased bustle in the pasaages, 
with a conaiderable opening and shutting of 
doors. Presently it began ±o be wbiapered about 
that they were going to have supper. Many, 
wbo had nevcr been to any large party before, 
held their breath for a moment at this announce- 
nient. It waa rather with a tremulous interest 
than with open bilarity that the rumor waa gen- 
erally received. 

One point the Colonel had entirely forgotten 
to settle. It waa a point involving not merely 
propriety, but perhaps principle also, or at least 
the good report of the honae, — and he had never 
thought to arrange it He took Judge Thornton 
aeide and whiapered the important questioii to 
Mm, — in his distress of mind, mistaking pockets 
and taking out his bandanna instead of his white 
handkerchief to wipe his forehead. 

"Judge," he said, " do you thiiik, that, before 
we comraence refreahing ourselves at the tablea, 
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it would be the proper thing to — erave a 
request Deacoii Soper or some other elderly per- 
Boti — to ask a blesaing?" 

The Judge looked as grave as if he were aboat 
giviiig the opinion of the Court in the, gieat In- 
dia-rubber case. 

" On the whole," h.e anawered, after a pause, 
'■ I should think it might, perhaps, be diapensed 
with on thie occasion. Young folke are noisy, 
and it is awkwaid to have talking and laughing 
going on while a blcssing is being asked. Un- 
less a clergyman is present and makes a point 
of it, I think it vvill hardly be espected. 

Tlie Colonel was infinitely relieved. " Jndge, 
will you take Mrs, Sprowle in to supper?" Aud 
the Colonel returned the corapliment by ofTerlng 
his arm to Mrs. Judge Tliornton. 

The door of the supper-room was now opeo, 
and the company, following the lead of the host 
and hostess, began to streatn into it, until it was 
prelty well filled. 

There was an awful kind of pause. Many 
were beginning to drop their head:; and shut 
their eyes, in anticipation of the usual petition 
before a meal ; some expected the rauaic to strik« 
up, — others, that an oration would now be de- 
livered by the Colonel. 

" Make yourselvea at home, ladies and genth 
men," said the Colonel ; " good things were made 
to eat, and you 're welcome to all you see before 
you." 
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So saying, he attacked a huge turkey wliich 
stood at the head of the table ; and his example 
being foUowed firet by the bold, then by the 
doubtful, and laatly by the titnid, the datter Boon 
made the circuit of the tables. Some werc 
B hoc ked, however, as the Colonel had feared 
they would be, at the want of the cuatoraary in- 
vocatioo. Widow Leech, a kind of relation, 
who had to be invited, and who eame with her 
old, back-conntry-iookiog Btring of gold beada 
round her neek, seemed to feel very eerious about 
it 

" If she'd ha' known that folks would begrutch 
cravin' a blessin' over sech a heap o' provisions, 
ahe'd rather ha' ataid t' home. It was a bad 
sign, wheii folks wasn't grateful for the baounties 
of Providence." 

The elder Mias Spinney, to whom abe made 
this remark, ^ssented to it, at the aame time 
ogling a piece of froated cake, which she prcs- 
ently appropriated with great refinement of man- 
ner, — taking it between her thumb and fore- 
finger, keeping the othera weil spread and the 
JittJe finger in extrcrae divergence, with a grace- 
ful undnlatioQ of the neek, and a queer little 
sound in her throat, as of an m that wanted to 
get out and perished in the attempt. 

The tablea now preaented an aniinated spec- 
tacle. Young fellows of the more daahing sort, 
with liigh stand-up collars and voluminoua bows 
to their neckercfaiefs, distinguished themaelves by 
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cutting up fowlB and ofTcriDg portions thereof to I 
the buxoin girls these knowing onea bad com-'l 
mon ly selected. 

" A bit of the wing, Boxy, or of tlie- 
limb 1 " 

The firet laugh broke ont at this, but it was I 
preniature, a sporadic laugh, as Ur. Kittredge ] 
woold have aaid, which did not become epidemic. 
People were very aolemn as yet, many of them 1 
being new to such apJendid scenca, and criiBbed, 
as it were, in the preseiice of so much crockery I 
and so many siJver apoona, and such a variety of 
unusiial viatids and beveragea. When the laugh \ 
rose around Roxy and her aaucy beau, aeveral \ 
looked in that direclion witli an aiixious exprea- I 
aion, aa if aomething had happened, — a lady [ 
faiuted, for instance, or a couple of lively fellowa j 
come to high words. 

" Young folka will be young folks," aaid Dea- 
con Soper. " No harm done. Least aaid booq« 
est mended." 

" Have some of theae shell-oyatera ? " aaid tha \ 
Colonel to Mtb. Trecothick. 

A delicate emphaaiii on the word shell implied I 
that the Colonel knew what waa what To the | 
New England inland oative, beyond the reach 
of the eaat winds, the oyater unconditioned, tha i 
oyater abaolute, witbout a qualifying adjective, j 
ia the piek/ed oyater. Mrs. Trecothick, who knew | 
very well that an oyater long out of hia shell (ai 
is apt to be the case with the rural bivalve) geta j 
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homesick and loaea his sprightliness, replied, with 
the pleasantest smile in the world, that tbe cliick- 
en she had been helped to was too delicate to be 
given up even for tiie greater rarity. But the 
word " shelJ-oysters " had been overheard ; and 
there was a pcrceptible crowding movement fow- 
arda their newly discovered habitat, a large Boup- 
tureen. 

SiJaa Peckham had meantirae fallen upon an- 
other locality of theae recent molluaks. He said 
nothing, but helped hitnaelf freely, and made a 
sign to Mre. Peckham. 

" Lorindy," he whispered, " shell-oysters I " 
And ladled thera out to her iargely, without 
betraying any emotion, just as if they had been 
the natural inland or pickled article. 
' After the more solid portion of the banquet 
had been duly bonored, the cakes and sweet 
preparations of varioua kinda bcgan to get their 
ehare of attention. There were great cakes and 
little cakes, cakea with raisiua in thera, cakea with 
currantB, and cakea without either ; there were 
brown cakes and yellow cakea, froatcd cakea, 
glazed cakes, hearta and rounds, and jumbles, 
which playful youth slip over the forefinger be- 
fore spoiling their annular oatline. There were 
moulds of blo'monje, of the arrowroot variety, — 
that being undiatinguishable from such as is 
made wilh Buasia isinglass, There were jel- 
lies, which had been shaking, all the time the 
young folks were dancing in the iiext ruom, as 
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if they were balancing to partners. Thei 
built-wp fabrics, called Charlottes, caky externally. > 
palpy within; there were also marangs, aud Itke-J 
wiae custarda, — some of Ihe Indolent-fluid aort,J 
othcra firm, in which e-very stroke of the tcai^pooa .' 
left a smooth, conchoidal surface like the fracture 
of ehalcedony, with hcre and there a Uttle eye , | 
' like what one Bcea in cheeses. Nor was that 
most wonderful object of doracstic art cailed.. | 
trijle wanting, with its charming confusion of 
creara and cake and almonda and jam and jelly 
and wine and cinnamon and froth ; nor yet the , 
marvellous _^o(i(ing--is?(7»(^, — narae suggestive of , 
all that is romantic in the imaginations of yoath- i 
ful palates, 

«.It must have coat you a sight of work, to Bay J 
nothin' of money, to get all this beautiful confec- I 
tionery made for the party," said Mra. Crane to \ 
Mrs. Sprowle. 

" Well, it coat some eonsid'able labor, 
doubt," said Mra. Sprowle. " Matilda and out • 
girls and I made 'most all the cake with our owQ 
handa, and we all feel some tired ; but if folke get 
what suits 'em, we don't begrudgc Ihe time nor- 
the work. But I do feel thiraty," said the poor 
lady, " and I think a glasa of srub would do my 
thioat good ; it'a dreadful dry. Mr. Peckham, 
would you be so polite as to pass me a glass 
of srub ? " 

Silas Peckham bowed with great alacrity, and 
took from the table a emall glass cup, containing i 
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a fluid reddish in hue and subacid in taste. This 
was srub, a beverage in local repute, of question- 
able nature, but suspected of owing its color and 
sharpness to some kind of syrup derived from the 
maroOQ-colored fruit of the suraac, There were 
similar small cups on the table fiiled with lemon- 
ade, and here and there a decanter of Madeira 
wine, of the Marsala kind, which some prefer to, 
and many more cannot distinguish from, that 
which eomes from the Atlantic island. 

" Talte a glaas of wine, Judge," said the Col- 
onel; "here is an article that I rather think '11 
Buit you." 

The Judge knew something of winea, and 
could tell all the famoua old Madeiras frora 
eaoh other, — "Eclipse," "Juno," the almost fab- 
ulously Bcarce and precious " White-top," and 
the rest He sfruck the nativity of the Mediter- 
ranean Madeira before it had fairly raoiatened 
hia lip, 

" A sound wine, Colonel, and I should think 
of a geniune vintage. Your very good health." 

"Deacon Soper," aaid the Colonel, "here is 
some Madary Judge Thornton recommenda. 
Let me fill you a glaas of it." 

The Deacon's eyea gliatened. He waa one of 
thoae consistent Christians who stick firtnly by 
the lirat miracle and Paul'a advice to Timothy. 

" A little good wine won't hurt anybody," 
said the Deacon. " Plenty, — plenty, — plenty. 
Theie ' " He had not withdrawn hia glass, while 
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the Colonel was pouring, for fear 
and now it was running over. 

It ia very odd how all a man's philosopl^ 

and theology are at the mercy of a few drops olj 
a fluid which the chemista say consists of nothing! 
bnt C 4, O 2, H 6. The Deacon's theology f^ 
off aeveral points towarda latitudinarianism in ti 
course of the next ten minates. He had a deep^ 
inward sense that everything was as it shoold be, 
human natuie included. The little accident« ol 
humanity, linown coUectively to moralists as siilf . 
looked very veiiial to his growing sense of univeS 
sal brotherhood and benevolence. 

" It will all come right," the Deacon said i 
bimself, — " I feel a joyful conviction that evei 
thiiig is for the best I am favored with a ble 
ed peace of mind, and a very piecious season c 
good feelin' toward my fi'Uow-creturs." 

A luBty young fellow happcncd to make i 
qnick step backward just at that instant, 
put his heel, with his weight on top of it, opi 
the Deacon'a toes, 

" Aigh \ What the d' d' didos are y* abaont 
with them great hufis o' yourn ? " said the Dea- 
con, with an expreasion upon his features not 
exactly that of peace and good-will to : 
The luaty young fellow apologized; but 
Deacon'a face did not come right, aud his ( 
ology backed round several pointa in the « 
tion of total depravity. 

6ome of the dashing young men in standet] 
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coUars and extensive neck-tiea, enconraged by 
Mr. Geordie, made quitc ftee with the " Ma- 
dary," and even induced some of the more atyl- 
iah girla — not of the manaioti-house set, but of 
the tip-top tw o -story families — to taste a little. 
Most of theae young ladies made faces at it, and 
declared it waB " pcrfcctly horrid," with that as- 
pect -of veracity peculiar to their age and sex. 

About thia time a raovement waa made on 
the part of some of the mansion -house people 
to leave the siipper-table. Miss Jane Treco- 
thicii had quietly hintcd to her mother that ahe 
had had enough of it. Mis3 Arabella Thomton 
had whiapered to her father that he had better 
adjourn thia conrt to the next room. There 
were signa of migration, — a loosening of peo- 
ple in their piaces, — a looking about for arms 
to bitch on to. 

" Stop I " said the Colonel. " There'a aome- 
thing coraing yet. Ice-creaml" 

The great folka saw that the play was not over 
yet, and that it was only polite to atay and sce 
it ont. The word " Ice-Cream" was iio sooner 
whispered than it passed &om one to another all 
down the tables. The effect waa what might 
have been anticipated. Many of the gucata had 
never seen thia celebrated product of human skill, 
and to all the two-atory population of Rockland 
it was the last expresaion of ihe art of pleasing 
and astonishing the humaci palate. Its appear- 
ance had been deferred for several reasoiui : firet, 
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becanse everybotly would have attacked it, if it J 
had come in wrth the other luxoriea ; secondly, 
becauBe undue appreheiisions were eutertained ' 
(owing to want of experience) of its tendency to , 
deliquesce and reaolve itself with aiarming rapid- 
ity iiito puddlea of cieamy fluid ; and, ihirdly,. 
because the surprise would make a grand di-- 
max to fliiiah off the banquet. 

There is something so audacious in the t 
ception of ice-creara, that it ia not atrange that 
a population undebauched by the luxury of great 
citiea looks upon it "with a kind of awe and 
speaks of it with a certain emotion. This de- 
fiance of the seasona, forcing Nature to do h^ 
work of cougelation in the face of her aultrieBt , 
noon, might well inapiie a timid mind with fear j 
lest human art were revolting against the Higher 
Powers, and raiae the same acruples which re- 
siated the use of ether and chloroform in cértaia ] 
contingenciea. Whatever may be the cause, it | 
is well known that the announcemeut at any 
private rural entertainment that there is to be i 
ice-cream produces an iramediate and profound 
impreaaion. It may be remarked, aa aiding this 
i m pression, that exaggerated ideas are enter- 
tained as to the dangerous effecta this con- ' 
gealed food may produce on persona not in the 
most robust health. 

There was silence as the pyramide of ice were i 
plaeed on the table, e^verybody looking on in ad- 
miration. The Colonel took a knife and assailed ' 
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the one at the head of the table. When he tried 
to cut offa slice, it didn't aeem to understand it, 
however, and only tipped, as if it wanted to up- 
Bet. ' The Colonel attacked it on the other side 
and it tipped just as badly the other way. It 
waa awkward for the Colonel. " Perniit me," 
aaid the Judge, — and he took the knife and 
Btnick a sharp slantlng stroke which sliced ofl' 
a piece just of the right aize, and OiFered it to 
Mra. Sprowle. This aet of dexterity was much 
admired by the company. 

The tables were all alive again. 

" Lorindy, here's a plate of ice-cream," said 
Silas Peckham. 

" Come, Mahaly," aaid a freah-looking young 
fellow with a aaucerful in each hånd, " here'a 
your ice-cream ; — let'a go in the corner and have 
a celebration, us two." And the old green de- 
laine, with the young curves under it to make it sit 
well, moved off aa pleased apparently as if it had 
been silk velvet with thou sand-dollar laces over it- 

" Oh, now, Misa Green ! do you think it's aafe 
to put that coId stuff into your stotnick ? " aaid 
the Widow Leeeh to a young married lady, 
who, finding the gir rather wann, thought a little 
ice would cool her down very nicely. " It'a jeat 
like eatin' snowballa, You don't look very rug- 
ged ; and I should be dreadful afeard, if I waa 
you " 

" Carrie," said old Dr, Kittredge, who had over- 
heard this, — " how well you're looking this even- 
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iqg I But you must be tired and heated ; — Bit | 
down here, and let me give you a good slice of 
ice-cTPam. How you yoniig folks do grow up, to 
be sure I I don't feel quite certain whether it'a 
you or your older eister, but I know it'a somebody 
I call Carrie, and that I've known ever since " 

A sound someihing betwcen a howl and an 
oath startled the company and broke off the Doc- 
tor'a seutence. Everybody'a eyes tumed in the 
direction from which it came. A group instantly 
gathered round the person who had uttered it^ 
who was no other than Deacon Soper. i 

" He's chokin' I he's chokin' ! " waa the firet i 
exclamation, — " slap him on the back I " 

Several heavy fiata beat snch a tattoo on his 
epine that the Deacon felt as if at least one of his 
vertebiæ would come up. 

" He's black in the face," aaid "Widow Leech, 

— "be's awallered somethin' the wrong way. 
Where'a the Doctor ? — let the Doctor get to him, i 
can^t ye ? " 

" If you will raove, niy good lady, perhaps I ] 
can," aaid Doctor Kittredge, in a calm tone of 
voJce, — " He'a not choking, my friende," the 
Doctor added immediately, whpn he got sight of 
bim. 

" It's apoplexy, — I told yon ao, — dont you i 
Bee how red he is in the face ? " said old Mts. "j 
Peake, a famous woman for " nussin " aiek folks, 

— determined to be a little ahead of the Doctor. 
" It'a not apoplexy," eaid Dr. Kittredge. 
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« What is it, Doctor 1 what ia it ? Will he die ? 
Is he dead? — Here'a his poor wife, the Widow 
Boper that ia to be, if she a'n't a'ready " 

" Dd be quiet, my good woman," said Dr. Kit- 
tredge. — " Notiiing serious, I think, Mrs. Soper. — 
Deacon I " 

The sudden attack of Deacon Soper had begiin 
with tlie extraordinary soand meiitioned above, 
His featnrea had iinmcdiately aasumed an exprea- 
aion of intenae pain, his eyes ataring wildly, and, 
clapping his hånds to his face, he had rockod his 
head backward and forward in apeeehleaa agony. 

At the Doctor'a aharp appeal the Deacon tifted 
hia head. 

" It's all right," said the Doctor, aa soon aa he 
aaw his face. " The DeacoD had a smart attack 
of neuralgic pain. That'a all, Very aevere, but 
not at all dangeroua." 

The Doctor kept hia conntenance, but his dia- 
piiragm waa shaking the change in hia waistcoat- 
pockets with aubterrauean laughter. He had 
looked through his apectacles and seen at once 
what had happened. The Deacon, not being in 
the habit of taking hia nouriahmeut in the con- 
gealed state, had treated the ioe-cream as a pud- 
ding of a rare species, and, to make sure of doing 
himaelf juatice in its diatribntion, heid taken a 
large mouthful of it without the least precaution. 
The coiisequence waa a sensation as if a dentist 
were killing the nerves of twenty-five teeth at 
once with hot iroas, or cold ones, which would 
hart rather worae. 
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The Deacon swallowed aomething with a spas- 
modic effort, and recoveied pretty aoon 
ceived the congratulationB of his friends. Tliere 
were different versions of the expresdons he had 
used at the onset of his cornplaint, — some of the 
reported exclamations involving a breaeh of pro- 
priety, to say the least, — but it waa agreed that 
a man in an attack of neuralgy wasn't to be 
judged of by the rules that applied to other folks. 

The Company soon after this retired from the 
siipper-room. The m anaion-house gentry took 
their leave, and the two-story people soon fol- 
lowed. Mr. Bernard had stald an hour or two, 
and left soon after he found that Elsie Venner and 
her father had diaappeared. As he passed by the 
dormitory of the Institute, he saw a light glim- 
mering from one of its upper rooms, where the 
lady teacher waa stiil waking. His heart ached, 
when he remembered, that, through all these hours 
of gayety, or what waa meant for it, the patient 
girl had been at work in her little chamber ; and 
he looked up at the silent staie, as if to see that 
they were watching over her. The planet Mare 
was burning like a red coal ; the northern con- 
stellation was slanting downward about its cen- 
tral point of flame ; and while he looked, a falUng 
star slid ijom the zenitli and was lost. 

He reached his charaber and was aoon dreaming 
over the Event of the Season. 






CHAPTER VUL 



THB MORNISG AFTEK. 

CoLONEL Sphowle's family aroee late the aext 
morning. The fatigues and excitemcnta of the 
evening and thfi preparation for it were followed 
by a natural coUapse, of which soranolence was 
a leading symptom. The sun ahone into the 
window at a pretty well opeued angle when the 
Colonel first found himaelf sufficiently awake to 
address his yet slurabering spouse. 

" Sally 1 " said the Colouel, in a voice that was 
a little hasky, — for he bad finished oif the even- 
ing with an extra giass or two of " Madary," and 
had a somewhat rusty and headachy sense of re- 
newed existence, on greeting tbe rather advanced 
dawn, — " Sally!" 

" Take care o' them custard-cupa ! There they 
go!" 

Poor Mrs, Sprowle waa fighting the party over 
in her dream ; and aa the viHJonaiy custard-cupa 
crashed down through one lobe of her brain into 
another, she gave a atart as if an inch of lightning 
from a quart Leyden jar had jumped into one of 
her knuckies with ita sudden and lively poonk ! 
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" Sally ! " aaid the Colonel, — " wake up, wake 
np I What 'r' y' dreainin' abaout ? " 

Mrs. Sprowle raised herself, by a sort of spastn, 
sur son séarit, as tliey aay in France, — up on end, 
as we liave it in New Eugland. She looked first 
to the left, then to the right, then atraight before 
her, apparently without aeeing aiiytliing, and at 
last slowly aettled down, with her two eyes, blank 
of any particular meaning, diiectcd upoii the 
ColoneL 

" What time ia't ? " ahe said. 

" Ten o'clock. What 'y' beeu cfreamin' abaout ? 
V giv a jump like a hoppergrass. Wake up, 
wake up ! Th' party's over, and y' bcen aalecp 
all the morain'. The party's over, I tell ye ! 
Wake up I " 

" Over! " said Mrs. Sprowle, who began to de- 
fine her poaition at laat, — " over! I should thiiik 
'twas time 'twaa over! It'a laated a hundud year. 
I've been workiu' for that party longer 'n Metbu- 
aelah'a lifetime, sence I been aaleep. The pies 
wouldn' bake, and the blo'monge wouldn' set, and 
the ice-eream wouldn' freeze, and all the folka kep* 
comin' 'n' comin' 'n' comin', — everybody I ever 
knew in all my life, — some of 'em 's been dead 
thia twenty year 'n' more, — 'n' nothin' for 'em to 
eat nor drink. The fire wouldn' burn to eook 
anything, all we could do. We blowed with the 
bellusea, 'n' we atuffed in paper 'n' pitch-pine kin- 
dlin'a, but nothin' could make that fire burn ; 'n' 
all the time the folks kep' comin', as if they'd 
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never stop, — 'n' nothia' for 'em but erapty dislies, 
'n' all the borrowed chaney slippin' romid on tlie 
waiters 'n' chippin' 'n' crackin', — I woiildn' go 
through what I beeii through t'-night for aU th' 
money in tb' Bank, — I db believe it'a barder t' 
have a party than t' " 

Mrs. Sprowle stated the caae atrongly. 

The Colonel said he didn't know how that 
might be. She waa a better judge than he was. 
It waa bother enough, anyhow, and he was glad 
that it was over. After tbis, the wortfay pair com- 
raenced preparationa for rejoiniag tiie waking 
world, and in due time proceeded down-staira. 

Everybody was late that morning, and nothing 
had got put to rights. The house looked as if a 
small army had been quartered in it over night. 
The tables were of course in huge disorder, after 
the protracted assault they had undergone. There 
had been a great battle evidentJy, and it had gone 
agajnst the provisions. Some points had been 
Btorraed, and all their defences annihilated, btit 
here and there were centres of resistance which 
had held out against all attacks, — large rounda 
of beef, and solid loaves of cake, against which 
the inexperienced had waated their energiea in 
the cnthusiasm of youth or uninformed nriatiirity, 
while the longer-headed guests were making dia- 
coveriea of " shell-oysters " and " patridges " and 
similar delicactes. 

The breakfast waa naturally of a somewhat 
fragmentary character. A chicken that had lost 
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his legs in the service t>f the preoeding campaign 
was once more put on duty. A great ham stuck: 
wilh cloves, as Saint Sebasliati was with arrows, 
was again offered for martyrdom. It would have 
been a pleasant eight for a medical maa of a 
speculative turn to have scen the proapect before 
the Coloiiel's family of the next week's breakfasts, 
diniiers, and suppers. The trail that oné of tbese 
great rural parties leaves after it is one of ita most 
formidable con side rat Ion s. Every door-handle in 
the house is suggestive of sweetmeats for the 
next week, at least. The most unnatural artides 
of diet displace the frugal but nutritioua food of 
unconvulsed perioda of existence. If there is a 
■walkiiig infant about the house, it will certaJnly 
have a more or less fatal fit from overinuch of 
some indigestible delicacy. Before the week is 
out, everybody will be tired to death of sugary 
forms of nourishraent and long to aee the last of 
the remnants of the festival. 

The family had not yet airived at thia condi- 
tiou, On the contrary, the first iiispection of the 
tables auggested the proapect of days of unstinted 
luxury ; and the younger portion of the house- 
lioid, especially, were ia a atate of great excite- 
irient as the account of stock was taken with 
reference to future internal investments. Some 
curious facta came to light during tbese re- 
searches. 

" Where's all the oranges gone to ? " aaid Mx». 
Sprowle. " I expected there'd be evet ao macj 
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of 'em left. I didn't see maoy of the folks eat- 
in' oranges. Where's the skins 'Of 'em? There 
ought to be aix dozen orange-skins round on the 
piates, and there a'n't one dozen. And all the 
small cakes, too, and all the sugar things that was 
stuck on the big cakes. Has anybody counted 
the spooua ? Some of 'em got swallered, perhaps. 
I hope they was piated ones, if they did I " 

The failure of tbe moniing'a orange-crop and 
the deficit in othcr expected residual delicacies 
were not very difficnlt to account for. In many 
of the two-story Rocklaiid families, and in those 
favored households of the neighboring villages 
whose members had been invited to the great 
party, there was a very general excitement among 
the younger people on the morning after the great 
event. " Did y' bring home soniethin' from the 
party ? What ia it ? "What is it ? Is it frut- 
cake ? Is it nats and oranges and apples ? Give 
me some ! Give me some ! " Such a concert of 
treble voices nttering accents like these had not 
been heard since the great Temperance Festival 
with the celebrated " colation " in the open air 
imdcr the trees of the Pamassian Grove, — as the 
place was christened by the young ladies of the 
Iiistitute. The cry of the children was not in 
vaiu. From the pockets of deraure fathers, from 
the bags of sharp-eyed spinsters, from the folded 
handkerchiefs of light-fiiigered sist^s, from the 
tall hata of sly-winking brothers, there was a 
resurrectioD of the missing oranges and cakes and 
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BUgar-thingfl in many a tcjoicing family-circle, 
enough to astonish the most hardencd " caterer " 
that ever contracied to feed a tliousand people 
under caiivas. 

The tender recoUection of those dear little onea 
whom extreme youth or other presaing considera- 
tiooH detajn from acenes of festivity — a trait of 
afFectioii by iio mcaiis uncommon among our 
tlioughtful people — digiii&es those social meet- 
ings wherc it is manifested, and sheda a ray of 
amishine on our coranion nature. It is " an oasis 
in the desert," — to use the etriking espreaaion of 
the last year'e " Valedictorian " of the Apollinean 
Institute. In the midst of so much that is purely 
selfish, it is delightful to meet such disintereated 
care for others. When a large family of children 
are expecting a parent's return from an entertain- 
ment, it wiU often require great exertionss on his 
part to freight himself so aa to meet their leasona- 
ble expectations, A fe\v niles are worth remem- 
bering by all who attend anniyersary dinners in 
Faneuil Hall or elsewhere, Thus : Lobsters' 
claws are alwaya acceptable to children of all 
ages. Oranges and applea are to be taken one 
at a time, until the coat-pockets begin to become 
inconvenientJy heavy. Cakes are injurcd by sit- 
ting upon them ; it ia, therefore, well to carry a 
stout tin box of a size to hold as raany pieces as 
there are children in the domestic circle, A very 
pleasant arauseraent, at the close of one of these 
banquets, is giabbing for the ilowers with which 
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the table is embellished. These will please the 
ladies at home very greatly, and, if the children 
aie at the same time abundantly supplied with 
friiits, nuf.3, cakes, and aiiy little ornamental arti- 
eles of confectionery wliich are of a nature to be 
uTiostentatiously removed, the kiud-hearted parent 
will malce a whole household happy, withoiit 
any additional expense beyond the outlay for hia 
ticket. 

There were fragmentary delicacies enough left, 
of one kind and another, at any rate, to make all 
the Colonel's family uncomfortable for the next 
week. It bid fair to take as long to get rid of the 
remains of the great party as it had taken to make 
ready for it. 

In the mean time Mr. Bernard had been dream- 
ing, as youug men dream, of gUding shapes with 
bright eyea and burning cheeks, strangely blended 
with red planets and hissing meteors, and, shining 
over all, the wbite, unwandering star of the North, 
girt with ita tethered constellations. 

After breakfast he walked into the parlor, where 
he found Miss Darley. She was alone, and, hold- 
ing a school-book in her hånd, waa at work witli 
one of the morning's lessons. She hardly noticed 
him as he entered, being very busy with her book, 
— and he paused a moment before speaking, and 
looked at her with a kind of reverence. It would 
not have been atrictly true to caU her beautiful, 
For years, — since her carliest womanhood, — 
those slender bands had taken the bread whicb 
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repaid the toil of heart and brain from the coarse 
palms which offered it in the world's rude market 
It was not for heraelf alone that she had bartered 
away tbe life of her youth,.that she had breathed 
the hot air of sclitiol-rooms, that she had forced 
hor intelligence to posture before her will, as the 
exigencies of her place required, — waking to 
mental labor, — sleeping to dream of problems, — 
rolling up the stoiie of cducatioa for an eudless 
twelvemonth'a term, to find it at the bottom of 
the hill again when another year cailed her to its 
renewcd duties, — schooling her temper in anend- 
ing iiiward and outward confiicts, until neithet 
dulness nor obstinacy nor ingratitude nor inso- 
lenoe could reach lier serene self-poasession. Not 
for herself alone. Poorly as her prodigal labors 
were repaid in proportion to the waste of life 
they coat, her value waa too well established to 
leave her without what, under other circurastances, 
would have been a more than sufficient compensa- 
tion. But there were otiiers who looked to her in 
their need, and so the modest fountain whicU 
might haye been filled to its brim was continually 
drained through silent-flowing, hidden sluices. 

Out of such a life, inherited from a race which 
had lived in conditions not unlike her own, bemity, 
in the coraraon aense of the tÆrra, could hardly 
find leisure to develop and shape itself. For it 
must be remerabered, that aymmetry and elegance 
of features and figure, like perfectly formed crys- 
tala in the mineral world, are reached only by in- 
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euring a certain necessaTy repose to individuals 
and to generations. Human beauty is an agri- 
cultural product in tbe coiuitry, growing up in 
men and womeii as in corn and cattle, wliere the 
sojl is good. It is a luxury alniost nionopolized 
by tlie rich in cities, bred under glasa iike their 
ibrced pine-apples and peaches. Both in city and 
country, the evolution of Ihe physical harmonies 
wliich make music to ouj eyes requires a corabi- 
nation of favorable circunietances, of which alter- 
nations of unburdened tcanquiility with interva]s 
of varied excitement of mind and body are among 
the most important. Whcre sufficient excitement 
is wanting, as often happens in the country, the 
features, however rich in red and white, get heavy, 
and the movements sluggiah; where excitement 
is fumished in excess, as is frequently the case in 
cities, tbe contonrs and colors are impoverished, 
and the nerves begin to make their existence 
known to the conaciousuess, as the face very soon 
informs us. 

Helen Darley could noi, in the nature of things, 
have possesaed the kind of beauty which pleases 
the common taste. Her eye was calm, sad-look- 
ing, her features very stilJ, except when her plcaa- 
aiit smile changed them for a moment, all her 
outlines were delicate, her voioe was very gentle, 
but somewhat subdued by years of thoughtful 
labor, and on her smooth forchead one little 
hinted line whispered ali'eady that Care was be- 
ginning to mark the trace which Time sooner or 
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later would make a furrow. She conld not be a 
beauty ; if she had been, it would have been 
milch harder for many persona to be ijiterested in 
lier. For, although in thc abstract we all love 
beauty, and althougii, if we were sent naked 
souls into some ultramundane warehouee of Boul- 
legs bodies and told to select one to our liking, we 
shoidd each choose a liandsome one, and never 
think of the consequences, — it ia quite certaln 
that beauty carries an atmosphere of repulsion aa 
well as of attraction with it, alike in botb sexes. 
We raay be well assured that there are many per- 
sons who no more think of speclalizing their love 
of the other sex upon one endowed with signal 
beauty, than they think of wanting great dia- 
monds or thousand-dollar horses. No man or 
woman can appropriate beauty without paying 
for it, — in endowments, in fortune, in position, 
in se I f- surrender, or other valuabie stook ; and 
there are a great many who are too poor, too 
ordinary, too humble, too busy, too proud, to pay 
any of these pricea for it. So the unbeautiful 
get many more lovera than the beauties ; only, aa 
there are more of them, their lovera are spread 
thinner and do not maie bo much ahow. 

The young master atood looking at Helen Dar- 
ley with a kind of tender admiration. She waa 
auch a picture of the oiartyr by the elow aocial 
eombustive process, that it almost aeemed to him 
he could aee a pale lambent nimbus round h» 
head. 
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" I did not eee you at the great party last eveii- 
ing," he said, preseiitly. 

Sbe looked up and answcred, " No. I have 
not much taste for aiich large corapanies. Be- 
sides, I do not feel ae if my time belonged to me 
after it haa been paid for. There Is always some- 
thing to do, Bome lesson or exercise, — and it so 
happened, I waa very busy laet night with the 
new problems in geometry. I hope you had a 
good time." 

" Very. Two or three of our girla were there. 
Rosa Milburn. What a beauty she is ! I won- 
der what she feeds onl Wine and musk and 
chloroform and coals of fire, I believe ; I didn't 
think there was such coloi and flavor in a woman 
outaide the tropiea." 

MisB Dailey smiled rather faintly; the iraagery 
was not just to her taate : femineity often finds it 
very hard to accept the faet of muliebritp. 

I' Waa" ? 

She stopped short; but her question had asked 
itself. 

" Elsie there ? She was, for an hour or so. 
She looked frightfully handsome. I meant to 
have epoken to her, but she slipped away before I 
knew it." 

" I thought she meant to go to the party," said 
Miss Darley. " Did ahe look at you? " 

"She did. Why?" 

" And you did not speak to her ? " 

" No. I should have spoJten to her, but she 
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waa gone when I looked for het. A Strange creat- 
me ! Isn't tberc an (xld sort of fascination abont 
her ? You have not explalued all tbe mystery 
abont the girl. What doea she come to this 
Bchool for? She seems to do pretty much as she 
likes abont stndying." 

Mies Darley answered in very low tones, " It 
waa a faticy of hers to come, and they let her 
have her way. I don't know what there is about 
her, except that she seems to take ray life oat of 
me when she looks at, me. I don't like to ask 
other people about om girls. She aaya very little 
to anybody, and studie«, or makes believeto study, 
almosÉ what she likes. I don't know what she 
is," (Misa Darley laid her hånd, trembling, on the 
young maater'a sleeve,) " but I can tell when she 
is in the room wlthout seeing or hearing her. Oh, 
Mr. Langdon, I am weak and nervoua, and no 
donbt foolish, — but — If there were woraen now, 
aa in the days of our Saviour, possessed of devila, 
I ahould think there Waa aomething not hnman 
looking out of Elsie Venner'a eyea!" 

The poorgirl'a breast rose and fell tumtiltuonsly 
as she spoke, and her voice labored, aa if some 
obstruction were rising in her throat. 

A scene might posaibly have come of it, bat the 
door opened. Mr, Silas Peckham. Miss Darley 
got away as soon as she well could. 

" Why did not Miss Darley go to the party last 
evening ? " aaid Mr. Bernard. 

" Well, the faet is," answered Mr. Silas Peck« 
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ham, " Miss Darley, she's pooty much took op 
with the achool. She'a an industria young wom- 
an, — yis, abe is industris, — but perhaps she a'n't 
quite 90 spry a worker aa some, Maybe, consid- 
erin' she'e paid for her tinic, she isn't fur out o' 
the way in occoopyin' hersclf cvenin'a, — that is, 
if ao be she a'n't smart enoughto finiah up all her 
■work in the daytime. Edoocation is the great busi- 
nesa of the Inatitoot. Amoosementa are objec's 
of a secondary natur", accordin' to ray v'oo." 
[The unspellable pronunciation of thia word is 
the touchstone of New England Brahininiam.] 

Mr. Bernard drew a dcep breath, his thin nos- 
trils diiating, as if the aJr did not rush in faat 
enough to cool his blood, while Silas Peckham 
was epeaking. The Head of the Apollinean In- 
stitute delivered himaelf of these judicious aenti- 
ments in that peculiar acid, penetrating tone, 
thickened with a nasal twang, which not rarely 
becomea hereditary after three or four generations 
raised upon east winds, salt fiah, and large, white- 
beilied, pickled cucumbers. He apoke deliberate- 
ly, as if weighing hia words well, so that, during 
hia few remarks, Mr, Bernard had time for a men- 
tal accompaniment with variations, accented by 
certain bodily ehangea, whicL eacaped Mr. Peck- 
ham'a observation. First there was a feeling of 
disguat and ahame at hearing Helen Darley 
spoken of like a dumb worMng aninial. That 
sent the blood up into his cheeks. Then the slur 
upon her probable want of force — ker incapacity, 
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who made the character of the school and left 
this man to pocket ita profits — sent a thrill of 
the old Wentworth fire througL him, so that his 
muBcles haideiied, his hauds cloaed, and he took 
the measure of Mr. Silas Peckham, to eee if bia 
head would strike the wall in case he went over 
backwards all of a sudden. This would not do, 
of couree, and so the thrill paaeed off and the 
muBclea softened again. Thcii came that state 
of tcnderiiess in the heart, ovcrlying wrath in the 
Btoniach, in which the eyes grow moist like a 
woman's, and there is alao a great boiling-up of 
objectionable terms out of the deep-water vocabu- 
lary, so that Pradenee and Propriety and all the 
otber pious Ps have to jump upon the lid of 
speech to keep them from boiling over into fierce 
articulation. All this was internal, chiefly, and 
of course not recognized by Mr. Silas Peckham. 
The idea, that any fiill-grown, sensible man 
should have any other notion than that of getting 
the most work for the least money out of Ma as- 
siatauts, had never suggested itself to him. 

Mr. Bernard had gone through this paroxysra, 
and eooled down, in the period while Mr. Peek- 
ham was uttering these words in his thin, shal- 
low whine, twangiug up into the frontal sinuses, 
What was the use of losing his teiu]X!r and 
throwiug away bia place, and so, amoog the con- 
sequenccB which would necessarily foUow, leav- 
ing the poor lady-teacher without a friend to 
stand by her ready to lay hia haud on the grand- 
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inquisitor before the windlasa of his rack had 
takeii one tiirn too many? 

" No doubt, Mr. Peclihara," he said, in a grave, 
ealm voice, " there is a great deal of work to be 
done in the school ; but pcrhaps we can diatrib- 
ute the diities a Uttle more evenly after a time. 
I sball look over the girla' themes myself, after 
thia week. Perhapa there will be some other 
parts of her lahor that I can take on myseif. 
We can arrange a new programme of atudiea 
and recitations." 

" We can do that," said Mr. Silae Peckham. 
" But I don't propose mater'Uy alterin' Mias Dar- 
ley'a dootiea. I don't think she worka to hurt 
heraelf. Some of the Trustees have propoaed 
interdooain' new branchea of etudy, and I expect 
you will be pooty much occoopicd with the doo- 
tiea that belong to your place. On the Sahbath 
you will be able to attend divine service three 
timea, which is expected of our teachera. I shall 
continoo myaelf to give Sahbath Scriptur'-read- 
iri'a to the young ladiea, That is a aolemn dooty 
I ean't luake up my mind to commit to other 
people. My teachers enjoy the Lord's day aa a 
day of rest. In it they do no manner of work, — 
except in casea of necessity or raercy, such as 
filiin' out diplomas, or ■when we git crowded jeat 
at the end of a term, or when there ia an extry 
iiumber of p'oopila, or other Providential call to 
dispense with the ordinance." 

Mr. Bernard had a fine glow in his cheeka by 
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this time, — doubtless kindled by tbe thonght of 
the kind consideration Mr. Peckhiim showed for 
hia aubordinates in allowiug tbem the between- 
meeti ng-ti mo on Sundaya exccpt for sonie apecial 
reason. But the morning was wearing away j 
BO he went to the school-room, taking leave very 
properiy of hia respected principal, who soon took 
his hat and departed. 

Mr. Peckham visited certaiu " stores " or shops, 
where hu made inquiriea after various articles in 
the provision-line, and effected a purchase or two. 
Two or three barrels of potatoes, which had 
sprouted in a promising way, he secured at a 
bargain. A side of feminine beef was also ob- 
tained at a Iow figure. He was entirely satisfied 
with a couple of barrels of floiir, which, being in- 
voiced " slightiy damaged," were to be had at a 
reasonable price. 

After this, Silas Peckham felt in good spirits. 
He had done a pretty stroke of business. It 
came into his head whether he might not follow 
it up with a still more brilliant speculation. So 
he turned his steps iu the direction of Colonel 
Sprowie'a, 

It was now eleven o'clock, and the battle-fiald 
of last evening was as we left it. Mr. Peckham'a 
visit was unexpected, perhaps not very well timed, 
but the Colonel received liim civilly. 

" Beautifully lighted, — theserooms lastnight!" 
said Mr. Peckhara, " Winter-strained? " 

Tbe Colonel nodded. 
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" How much do you pay for your winter- 
stmined ? " 

The Colonel told him the price. 

" Very Imhnsome aupper, — very hahnaome ! 
Nothin' ever seen like it in Rockland. Must 
have been a grcat heap of things left over." 

The compiiment waa not ungrateful, and the 
Colonel acknowledged it by smiling and saying, 
't I ehould tbink the' waa a triiie ! Come and 
look." 

When Silas Peckhara saw how many delica- 
cies had aurvived the evening'a confiict, hia com- 
merciat spiiit rose at once to the point of a 
propos al. 

" Colonel Sprowle," said he, " there'a meat and 
cakea and pies and pickles enough on that table 
to spread a hahnaome colation. If you'd like to 
tråde reaaonable, I think perhapa I should be 
willin' to take 'em off your hånds. There'a been 
a talk about our havin' a celebration in the Par- 
nasslan Grove, and I think I coold work in what 
your folks don't want and make myself whole by 
chEU-gin' a small aum for ticketa. Broken meats, 
of course, a'n't of the aame vatoo as freah pro- 
visions ; ao I think you might be -willin' to tråde 
reasonable." 

Mr. Peckham paused and reated on hia propo- 
aal. It would not, perhaps, have been very ex- 
Iraordinary, if Colonel Sprowle had entertained 
the proposition. There is no telling beforehand 
how BUcb things will strike people. It didu't 
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buppeti to strike the Colonel fevorably. He had<^ 
a little red-blooded manbood in liim. 

" SeU you tliera things to rnake a culation oot ' 
of?" the Colonel replied. " Walk up to that 
table, Mr. Peckham, and help yourself! PiU 
your pocket*, Mr. Peckham ! Fetch a basket, 
and our hin-d folks ehall fill it full for ye • Send a- 
cart, if y' like, 'ii' earry off tliem leavin'B to mahe 
a celebration for your pupila with ! Only let ote 
tell ye thia: — as sinre's my name's Hezekiab 
Spraowle, you'll be kiiown through tiie taowzL 
'u' through the caounty, from that day fofxard, as. 
the Principal af the Broken- Victnals Institoot!" 

Even provincial hunian-nature »ometimes haft 
a touch of sublimity about it. Mr. Silas Peck-| 
ham bad gone a little deeper than he meant, an^V 
come U])on the " hard paii," as the well-di^er»T 
call it, of the Colonel'a character, before he thought 
of it. A militia-colonel standing on his senti-, 
mcnts is oot to be despised. That was shown' 
pretty well in New England two or tliree gen- 
erations ago. There were a good many plaiji offi. i 
cers that talked abont their "rigiment " and theiri 
" caounty " who knew very wi-11 how to say 1 
" Make l-eady ! " " Take aim ! " " Fire 1 
the face of a line of grenadiers with bulleta inJ 
their guns and bayonets on them. And though<l 
a rustic uniform is pot always unexceptionabla I 
in ite cut and trimmings, yet there waa uiany a 
ilUmade coat in tbose old times that was go« 
enough to be showa to the enemy'a front i 
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too often to be left od the field with a round hole 
in its left lapel that matched another going, right 
through the brave heart of the plain country Cap- 
tain or major or eolonel who waa buried in it 
nnder the crirason turf. 

Mr. Silas Peckbam aaid little or nothing. Hia 
senaibilitiea were not aeute, but he perceived that 
he had made a miscalculation. He hoped that 
there waa no offence, — thought it might have 
beea mutooally agreeable, conclooded he would 
give up the idee of a eolation, and backed him- 
self out as if unwilling to expose the leas guarded 
aspect of hia person to the rbk of accelerating 
iqipulsea. 

The Colopel shut the door, — caat his eye on 
the toe of his right boot, as if it had had a strong 
temptation, — looked at liis -watch, then round 
the room, and, going to a cupboard, awallowed a 
glass of deep-red brandy and water to compose 
his feelings. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE DOCTOR 



THE BEBT S 



(^With a Digression on "Hired Help.") 

" Abel! Slip Cassia into the new sulky, anå 
fetch her round." 

Abel was Dr. Kittredge'a hired man. He watf i 
bom in New Hampshire, a queer sort of a State,' 
with fat streaks of soil and population wherer 
they breed gianta in mind and body, and lean 
Btreaks which export imperfectly nouriehed young 
men with promising but neglected appetitea, who 
may be found in great numbcra in all the large 
towns, or could be until of late years, when they 
have been half driven out of their favorite baae- 
mcnt-Btoriea by foreigners, and half coaxed away 
from them by California. New Hampshire ia ixi' 
more than one senae the SAj^itzerland of New' 
England. The " Granite State " being naturally 
enough deficient in pudding-atone, ita children are 
apt to wander aouthward in search of that de- 
posit, — in the unpetrified condition. 

Abel Stebbins wSiS a good specimen of thai 
extraordinary hybrid or mule between demi 
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racy and cliryeocracy, a nativc-born New-England 
serving-man. The Old "World hais nothing at all 
Uke him, He is at once an emperor and a sub- 
ordioate. In one band he holds one five-millionth 
part (be the same more or lesa) of the power that 
sways the deatiniea of the Great Republic. His 
other band is in your boot, ■which he is about to 
polish. It is irnposaible to turn a fellow-citizen 
whose vote may make his master — say, rather, 
employer — Governor or President, or who may 
be one or both himself, into a flanky. That 
article mnst be imported ready-made from other 
centres of civilization, When a New Englander 
has lost his self-respect as a citizen and as a man, 
he is deinoralized, and cannot be truated with the 
money to pay for a dinner, 

It may be supposed, therefore, that this frao 
tional emperor, thia continent-sbaper, finds bia 
position awkward when he goes into service, and 
that his employer is apt to find it still more em- 
bairasaing. It is alwaya under protest that the 
hired man does his duty. Every aet of service ia 
subject to the drawback, "I am as good as yon 
This ia so common, at least, as almost to 
be the rule, and partly accounts for the rapid dia- 
appearance of the indigenous " domestic " from 
the baaementa above mentioned. Paleontologists 
will by-and-by be examining the fioors of our 
kitchena for tracks of the extinet native spe- 
(Ues of serving-man. The female of the same 
lace is fast dying out ; indeed, the time ia not far 
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distant when all the varieties of young wom 
will have vaniahed from New England, aa th« 
dodo has perished in Ihe Mauritius. The youn^ 
lady li alj that we shall have left, and the mop 
and duBter of the last Almira or Lo'izy will bol 
fitared at by generations of Bridgeta and Noras 
as that famous head and foot of the lost hird are 
etared at iu the Ashmolean Museum. 

Abel Stebbins, the Doctor's man, took the tru« 
American view of his difficult position. He sol^ 
his time to the Doctor, and, having soid it, he took' 
care to fatfil his half of the bargain. The Doctor, 
on his part, treated him, not like a gentleman, 
because one does not order a gentleman to bring; 
up his horse or run hia errands, but he treated hi^ 
Uke a man. Every order waa given in courteonj 
terms. His reasonable privileges were reepectei) 
as much as if thcy had been guaranteed undet 
hånd and seaL The Doctor lent him books from 
his own library, and gave him all fricndly couq> 
ael, as if he were a son or a yomiger brother. 

Abel had Revolutionary blood in hia veina, and 
though he aaw tit to " hire out," he could i 
stand the word " servant," or consider himself tbe 
jnferior one of the two high contracting parties. ■ 
When he came to live with the Doctor, he made 
up his mind he would dismiss the old gentleman, 
if he did not behave aecording to his notions of 
propriety. But he soon found that the Doctor 
was one of the right sort, and so deterinined to 
keep him. The Doctor aoon found, on hia side, 
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that he had a trustworthy, intelligent feUow, who 
would be iøvaluable to Lim, if he only let him 
have his own way of doing what waa to be. done 

The Doctor's hired man had not the mannera 
of a FreBch valet. He was grave and tacitnrn 
for the most part, he never bowed and rarely 
emiled, but was always at work in the daytime 
and a]ways reading in the evening. He waa hos- 
tler, and did all the houacwork that a man could 
properly do, would go to tiie door or " tend table," 
bought the proyisions for the family, — in ahort, 
did alraost everything for them but get their cloth- 
ing. There was no office in a perfectly appointed 
household, ftom that of steward down to that of 
stable-boy, which he did not cheerfuUy aasume. 
Hia round of work not consuming all his energies, 
he must needs cultivate the Doctor's garden, which 
he kept in one perpetual bloom, from the biowing 
of the first crocus to the facling of the last dahho. 

This garden was Abel's poem, Its half-dozen 
beda were so many cantos. Nature crowded them 
for him with imagery sucli as no Laureate could 
copy in the cold mosaic of language. The rhythm 
of alternating dawn and aunaet, the strophe and 
antistrophe stiil perceptible through all the sudden 
shifta of OUT dithyrambic seaaooa and echoed in 
corresponding iioral hafmonies, made melody in 
the soul of Abel, the plain acrving-raan, It soft- 
ened bis whole otherwiae ligid aapeet. He wor- 
shipped God aceording to the stiict way of his 
fathers j but a floriat's Paritanism is alwaya col- 
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ored by the petala of his flowers, — and Nature | 
never showa hira a black corolla. 

He rnay or rnay not figure again in this narta- 
tive ; but as there inilst be BOihe who confound 
the New-Eiigland hired man, native-born, with 
the servant of foreign birtli, and aa there is the ■ 
difference of two continenta and two civilizations 
between tbem, it did not seem fair to let Abel 
bring round the Doctor's mare and auUty without 
touching his features in half-shadow into our 
baciiground. 

The Doctor'a mare, Casaia, was ao called by | 
her master from her cinnamoii color, cassia being | 
one of the profeasional namea for tliat apice or i 
drug. She was of the shade we call sorrel, or, f 
as an Engliahman would perhapa aay, chestnut, J 
— a genuine " Morgan " mare, with a tow fore- 
head, aa la commoh in tbis breed, but with strong 1 
quarters and flat hocita, well ribbed up, with a ' 
good eye and a pair of lively ears, — a firat-rate ' 
doctor'a beaat, — would atand until her harness 
dropped ofl" her baclc at the door of a tedioas 
case, and tiot over hill and dale tbirty milea in 
three homrs, if there waa a child in the next cou^- 
ty with a bean in its windpipe and the Doctor 
gave her a hint of the faet. Casaia was not large, 
but she had a good deal of action, and waa the 1 
Doctor'a ahow-horae, There were two other ani- - 
måls in his stable : Quassia or Quashy, the black-l 
horse, and Cauatic, the old bay, with whom ha,il 
jogged round the village. 
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" A long ride to-day ? " said Abel, as he brought 
up the equipage. 

"Just out of the village, — that's all. — There's 
a kink in her mane, — puU it out, will you ? " 

" Goin' to visit some of the great folks," Abel 
said to himself. " Wonder who it is." — Then to 
the Doctor, — "Anybody get sick at Sprowles's ? 
They say Deacon Soper had a fit, after eatin' 
some o' their frozen victuals." 

The Doctor smiled. He guessed the Deacon 
would do well enough. He was only going to 
ride over to the Dudley mansion-house. 
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CHÅPTEK S. 



THE DOCTOR CAL1.3 ON ELBIF, TENNEE. 

Ip that primitive physiciaii, Chiron, M. D., ap- 
pears OB a Centaur, aa we look at hira tliiough 
the lapee of thirty centuriee, the modern country- 
doctor, if he could be seen about thirty miles off, 
cotdd not be diatinguiahed firom a whe el-an imal- 
cule. He inhabits a wheei-carriage. He tliinka 
of stationary dwellings aa Long Tora Coffin did 
of land in general ; a house raay be well enough 
for iiicidental purposea, but for a "stiddy" reai- 
dence give him a " kerridge." If be is ciassified 
in the Linnæan scale, he must be aet down thua ; 
Genua Homo; Species Rotifer infusorius, — tbe \ 
wheel-aniiTial of infuaiona. 

The Dudley mausion was not a ^ile fxom the 
Doctor'a j but it never occurred to him to think 
of walking to see any of his patients' familiea, 
if he had any profeasional object in his viait. 
Whenever the narrow sulky turned in at a gate, 
the rustic who was digging potatoes, or hoeing 
corn, or swishing through the grasa with his scythe, 
in wave-Iikc erescenta, or Stepping short behind a 
loaded wheelbarrow, or trudging lazily by the side 
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of the swinging, loose-throated, short-legged osen, 
rocking along the road as if they had jast beeii 
landed after a. three-months' voyage, — the toiling 
native, whatever he waa doiag, st«pped and looked 
up at the house the Doctoi waa visiting. 

" Soraebody siek over tliere t^ Hayues's. Guess 
th' old man's ailia' ag"!«. Winder'a haaf-way 
open in the chamber, — shouldii' woiider 'f he 
was dead and laid aout. Docterin' a'n't no use, 
when y' see th' winders open like that. "Wahl, 
money a'n't much to speak of to th' old man 
naow! He don' want bnt tew cents, — -'n' old 
Widah Peake, she knowe what he wants them 
for!" 

Or again, — 

" Measles raound pooty thick. Briggs's folks 
buried two childrcn with. 'em laas' week. Th' 
ol' Doctor, he'd h' ker'd 'em threugh. Struck in 
'n' p'dooced mo't^f'cation, — ao they say." 

Tbis is only meant as a sample of the kind of 
way they used to think or talk, when the narrow 
sulky turned in at the gate of some house where 
there was a visit to be made. 

Oh, that narrow sulky I "What hopes, what 
feara, what comfort, what anguish, what despair, 
in the roll of its coraing or its parting wheels ! 
In the spring; when the old people get the cougha 
which give them a few shakes and their lives drop 
in pieces like the ashea of a burned thread which 
have kept the threadlike shapo until they were 
stirred, — in the hot summer noons, when the 
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strong man comea io from the fieids, like the son 
of the Shunamite, crying, " My head, my head," 
— in the dying autuinn days, when youth and 
maiden lie fe ver-s tricken In many a household, 
Htill-faced, dull-cyed,dark-Hu8hed, dry-lipped, low- 
muttering in their daylight dreams, their fingers 
moviiig aioglylike thoae of slumbering harpers, — 
in the dead winter, when the white plagnc of the 
North has caged its wasted victima, shuddering 
as t.hey think of the frozen soil which muat be 
quarried like rock to receive them, if their perpet- 
ual convalescence shouid happen to bc interfered 
with by any untoward accident, — at every Bca- 
eou, the narrow auliy rolled round freighted with 
anmeasured burdens of joy and woe. 

The Doctor drove along the southern foot of 
The Mountain. The "Dndley mansion" waa 
near the eaatern edge of this declivity, where it 
rose steepest, with balde s t clifFa and deneest 
patches of overhaiiging wood. It seemed almost 
too steep to climb, but a practiaed eye could aee 
from a distance the zigzag lines of the sheep- 
paths which scaled it like miniature Alpine roads. 
A few hundred feet up The Mmintain'a side was 
a dark, deep dell, unwooded, save for a few apin- 
dling, crazy -look i Hg haekmatacks or native larchea, 
with pallid green tufts sticking out fantastically 
all over thein. It sheived so deeply, that, while 
the hemlock-tassels were swingiiig on the trees 
around its border, all would be still at ita springy 
bottom, save that perliaps a single fern would 
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wave slowly backward and forward like a sabre, 
with a twist aa of a feathered oar, — and thie, 
when not a breath could be felt, and every olhcr 
stem and blade were motionless. Theie waa an 
old story of one baving perished bere in the win- 
ter of '86, and his body havjiig been fonnd in tbe 
epriug, — 'Whence ita coinmon name of " Dead- 
Man's Holtow." Hig her up there were huge 
clifi'a with chasms, and, it was thougbt, coiicealed 
caves, where in old times tbey said tbat Toriea 
lay bid, — some hiiited not without occasional aid 
and comfort from the Dudleys tben liviug in the 
inansi o n-house. Still higher and fartber weat lay 
the accursed ledge, — shunned by all, unless it 
were now and then a daring youth, er a wander- 
ing naturalist wbo ventured to Jta edge in the 
hope of securing some infantile Croialus dwissus, 
who had not yet cut his poison-teeth. 

Long, long ago, in old Colonial times, the Hon- 
orable Thomas Dudley, Esquire, a man of note 
and name and great reaourccs, allied by descent 
to tbe family of " Tom Dudley," aa the early 
Governor 13 sometiracs irreverently ealled by our 
most venerable, but still youthful antiquary, — 
and to the other public Dudleys, of courae, — of 
all of whom he made small account, as being 
himself an Engiish gentleman, with Uttle taste for 
the -splendors of provincial office, — early in tBe 
last Century, Thomas Dudley had built this man- 
sion. For aeveral geperations it had been dwelt 
in by descendants of tbe same name, but soou 
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after tbe Kevolution it pasaed by mairiage into 
tbe baada of tbe Veiinera, by whom it bad ever 
siuce beeii held and tenanfed. 

As the Doctor turned an angle in the road, all 
at once the atately o!d house roae before him. It 
waa a skilfully managed eflect, as it well might 
be, for it waa no vulgar ]^ngUsh architeet who had 
plaiined the manslon and arranged ita poaition 
and approach. The old house rose before the 
Doctor, crowniiig a terra.ced garden, fianked at the 
left by an avenue of tall elms. The fiower-beda 
were edged with box, which diffused around it 
that dreamy balsamic odor, full of ante-natal reni- 
iniscences of a lost Paradise, dimly fragrant aa 
might be the bdelliutn of ancient Havilah, the 
land compaeaed by the river Pison that went out 
of Eden. The garden ^waa somewhat neglected, 
but not in diagrace, — and in the time of tulipa 
and hyacinths, of roses, of " snowballa," of hon- 
eyaucklea, of lilaca, of syringaa, it waa rich with 
bios som s. 

From the front-windowa of the manaion the 
eye reached a far b!ue mountain-summit, — no 
rouuded hcap, auch as often ahuts in a viJlage- 
landscape, but a aharp peak, clean-angled as Aa- 
cutney from the Dartmouth green, A wide gap 
through, miles of woods had opened thia distant 
vie^, and showed more, perhaps, than aU the la- 
bors of the architeet and the landacape-gardener 
the large atyle of the early Dudleya. 

The great atone-chimney of the mansiou-house 
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was the centre from which al] the artificial feat- 
ures of the scene appeared to flow. The roofs, 
the gables, the dormer-windows, the porches, the 
clustered offices in the rear, all seemed to crowd 
about the great chimney. To thia centjal pillar 
the paths all converged. The single puplar be- 
hiiid the house, — Nature ia jealous of proud 
chimneys, and alwaya lovea to put a poplar near 
one, so that it may fling a leaf or two down its 
black throat every autumn, — the one tall poplar 
behind the house seemed to nod and whisper to 
the grave square coliunn, the elms to sway their 
branches towards it. And when the blue smoke 
lose from its summit, it seemed to be wafted 
away to join the azure haze which hung around 
the peak in the far distance, so that both should 
bathe in a eomraon atmosphere. 

Behind the house were clumps of lilacs with a 
century's growth upon them, and looking more 
like treea than like shrubs. Shaded by a gronp 
of theae waa the ancient well, of huge circuit, 
and with a low arch opening out of its wall 
about ten feet bel o w the surface, — whether the 
door of a crypt for the concealment of trcasure, 
or of a subterranean passage, or merely of a vauH 
for keeping provisions cool in hot weather, opin- 
ions diHered. 

On looking at the houae, it was plain that it 
was built witli Old- World notions of strcngth 
and durability, and, so far as might be, with 
Old- World materiale. The hinges of the doora 
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atretched out like arms, instead of llke hånds, as 
we niake them, The boils were massive enough 
for a donjon-keep. The small window-panes 
were actaally inclosed in tbe wood of the sashesi, 
instead of being stuck to them with putly, ae in 
onr modem windows. The broad staircase waa 
of easy aaceiit, and was guarded by qnaintly 
turned and twisted balusters. The ceilinga of 
the two rooms of state were raoulded with rae- 
dallion-portraits and rustic figures, such as may 
have been seeii by many readers in the famous 
old Philipae house, — Washington's headquarters, 
— in the town of Yonkers, The fire-places, wor- 
thy of the wide-throated central chimney, were 
bordered by pietured tiles, some of them with 
Scripture stories, aome with Wattcau-like ligures, 
— tall damsels in slim waists and with »pread 
enough of akirt for a modem ballroom, with bow- 
ing, reclining, or musical swains of what every- 
body calls the " eonventional " sort, — that is, the 
Bwain adapted to geoteel aociety rather than to a 
literal sheep-compelling existence. 

The houae was fumished, soon after it waa com- 
pleted, with many heavy articles made in Lon- 
don from a rare wood just then corae into fash- 
ion, not so rare now, and comraonly known as 
mahogany. Time had turned it very dark, and 
the stately bedsteads and tall cabineta and claw- 
footed chaira and tables were in keeping with the 
sober dignity of the ancient mansion. The old i 
ffere yet preserved in the chambers, i 
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faded, but still showing their rich patterna, — 
properly entitled to their nanie, for they wete 
literaLy hung upon flat wooden framea like trel- 
lis-woik, which again were aecured to the naked 
partitions. 

There were portraits of different date on the 
walla of tlie varioua apartments, old painted 
coats-of-arms, bevel-edged mirrors, and in one 
aleeping-roora a glass case of wax-work flowers 
and Bpangly symbols, with a legeud aignifying 
that E. M. (supposed to be Elizabeth Mascarene) 
wished not to be " forgot " 



Poor E. M.! Poor everybody that sighs fot 
earthly remembraiiee in a planet with a core of 
fire and a crust of fossils ! 

Such was the Dudley mansion-house, — for it 
kept its ancient name in spite of the change ia the 
line of descent. Its spacioua apartments looked 
dreary and desolate ; for here Dudley Venner 
and his daughter dwelt by themselves, with such 
servants only as their quiet mode of life required. 
Ile almost Hved in his library, the western room 
OD the ground-fioor. Ita window looked upon a 
small plat of green, in the midst of which was a 
single grave marked by a plain marble alab. Ex- 
cept this room, and the chamber where he slept, 
and the servants' vring, the rest of the house was 
all Elaie's. She was always a restless, wandering 
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ohild from her early years, and would have her 
little bed raoved from one chamber to another, — 
flitting round as the faney took her. Sometimea 
ehe woold drag a mat and a pillow into one of 
the great empty rooms, and, wrapping heraeif io 
a shawl, coil up and go to slecp in a corner. 
Nothing frightened her ; the " liaunted" chamber, 
with tlie torn han^ngs that fiapped likc wings 
when there was air stirring, waa one of her fa- 
vorite retreats. 

8he had been a very hard creature to manage. 
Her father could inflnence, but not govern her. 
Old Sophy, horn of a slave mother in the house, 
could do more with her than anybody, knowing 
her by long instinctive study, The other servanta 
w^ere afraid of her. Her father had sent for gov- 
ernesses, but none of them ever stayed long. She 
made thera nervous ; one of them had a strenge 
fit of sickneas ; not one of them cver came back 
to the houae to see her. A young Spanish wom- 
an who taught her dancing succeeded best with 
her, for she had a passion for that exercise, and 
had mastered some of the most difficult dances. 

Long before this period, she had manifested 
some most extraordinaxy singularities of taste or 
instinct. The extreme sensitiveness of her father 
on this point prevented any allusion to them ; but 
there were atoriea floating round, some of them 
even getting into the papers, — without her name, 
of course, — which were of a kind to exeite intense 
curiosity, if not more auxious feelings. Thia thing 
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wa3 certain, that at the age of twelve ehe was 
missed one night, and was fourid sleeping in the 
open air under a tree, tike a wild creature. Very 
often she wonld wander ofF by day, always with- 
out a Gompanion, bringing home with her a nest, 
a flower, or even a more questlonable trophy of 
her ramble, such as showed that there was no 
place where she waa afraid to venture. Once in 
a while ehe had stayed out over night, in which 
caae the alarm waa spread, and men went in 
search of her, but never successfnlly, — so that 
BOtne said shc hid herseif in trees, and othera that 
she had found one of the old Tory cavea, 

Some, of course, said ahe was a crazy girl, and 
ought to be sent to an Asylum. But old Dr. 
Kittredge had shaken his head, and told thein to 
bear with her, and let her have her way aa much 
as they could, but watch her, as far as possible, 
without making her suspicious of them. He via- 
ited her now and then, under the pretext of see- 
ing her father on buaineea, or of only making a 
friendly call. 

The Doetor fastened hie horse outaide the gate, 
and walked up the garden-alley. He stopped 
Buddenly with a start. A strange sound had 
jarred upon his ear. It was a sharp prolonged 
rattle, continuoua, but rising and falling as if in 
rhythmical cadence. He moved aoftiy towards 
the open window fiora which the aound aeemed 
to procecd. 
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Etsie was atcino in the roora, daricing one of 
those wild Moorish fandangos, such as a matador 
hot from the Plaza de Toras of Seville or Madrid 
might love to lie and gaze at, She was a fig- 
ure to look upon in silence. The dancing frenzy 
must have seized upon her while she was dress- 
ing; for she was in her bodice, bare-armed, her 
hair floating unbound far below the waist of her 
barred or banded skirt. She had caught up her 
castanets, and rattled them as she danced with a 
kind of pasaionate fiercencss, her Uthe body un- 
dulating with flexuous grace, her diamond eyes 
glitteriiig, her roiind arreis wreathing and unwind- 
ing, alive and vibrant to the tips of the sleuder 
fingers. Some passion aeemed to exhaust itself 
in this dancing paroxysm ; for all at ouce she 
reeled from the niiddlc of the floor, and flung 
herself, as it were in a careless coil, upon a great 
tiger's-skin which waa spread out in one coraer 
of the apartment. 

The old Doctor stood motionless, looking at 
her aa she lay panting on the tawny, black-lined 
robe of the dead monster, wliich stretched out 
beneath her, its rude ilattened outUne recalling 
the Terror of the Jungle as he crouched for his 
fatal spring. In a few moments lier head drooped 
upon her arm, and her glittering eyes closed, — 
she waa sleeping. He stood looking at her 
still, steadily, tlioughtfully, tenderly. Presently 
he lifted his hånd to his forehcad, as if recall- 
ing some fading remembrance of other yeara. 
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"Poor Catalina!" 

This'was all he said. He shook his head, — 
implying that his visit would be in vain to-day, 
— returned to his stdky, and rode away, as if in 
a dream. 
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CHAPTEH XI. 



OODSIN RICHARDS VISIT. 



The Doctor waa ronsed from his reverie by the 
datter of approachltig hoofa. Ile looked forward 
and saw a young fellow galloping tapidly towaids 
bim. 

A common New-England rider with his toes 
turned out, his elbows jerking and the daylight 
showing under him at every step, bestriding a 
caatering beast of the plebeian breed, thick at 
every point where he should be thin, and thin at 
every point where he shouid be thick, ia not one 
of thoae noble objects that bewitch the world. 
The best horsemea oataide of the cities aie the 
unshod country-boys, v^ho ride " bare-back," with 
ouly a halter round the horse's neck, digging their 
brown heels into his ribs, and slanting over back- 
WEirds, but aticking on like leeches, and taking the 
hårdest trot as if they loved it. This was a dif- 
ferent sight on which the Doctor waa looking. 
The streaming mane and tail of the unshorn, 
savage-looking, black horse, the dashing grace 
with which the yoiing fellow in the shadowy som' 
brero, and armed with the huge spurs, sat in hia 
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high-peaked saddle, could belong only to the 
mustang of thc Pampas and his master. Thia 
bold rider was a young man whose sudden appari- 
tion in the quiet inland towii had retniuded some 
of the good people of a bright, curly-haired boy 
they had known some eight or ten yeats before as 
iittte Dick Venner. 

Tbis boy had passed several of his early years 
at the Dudley mansion, the playmate of Elsie, 
being her cousin, two or three yeara older than 
herself, the son of Captain Richard Venner, a " 
South American ttader, who, aa he changed his 
residence often, was glad to leave the boy in bis 
brother's charge. The Captain's wife, tliis boy's 
mother, was a lady of Buenos Ayres, of Spanish 
descent, and had died whEe the child was in his 
cradle. These two motherless cliildren were as 
Strange a pair as one roof could well cover. Both 
haudsome, wild, irapetuous, unmanageablc, tliey 
played and fought together libe two young leop- 
ards, beautiful, but dangerous, their lawless in- 
stinets showing through all their graceful raove- 
ments. 

The boy was little else than a yonng Gaucho 
when he first came to Roekland ; for he had 
learued to ride almost as soon as to walk, and 
could jump on his pony and trip up a runaway 
pig with the bolas or noose him with hia minia- 
ture lasso at an age when some city-ehildren 
would hardly be trusted out of eight of a uursery- 
maid. It makes men inaperioos to sit a horse * 
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no man governa his fellows so well as from thia 
living tlirone, And so, from Marens Aiireliua in 
Roman bronze, down to the " man on horseback " 
in General Cuahiiig'a pTophetic speech, the saddle 
has always been the true eeat of empire. The 
absotute tyraunyof the human will over a noble 
and powerful beaat develops the instinot of per- 
Bonal prevaience and dominion; bo that horse- 
subduer and hero were almost aynonymons in 
Bimpler times, and are cloaely related still. An 
ancestry of wild ridere naturally enongh be- 
queaths also those other tertdenciea which we 
see in the Tartars, the Cossacka, and our owa 
Indlån Centaurs, — and aa well, perhaps, in the 
old-fasfaioued fox-hunting squire aa in any of 
these. Sharp alternationa of violent action and 
self-indnlgent repose; a hard run, and a long 
revel after it : this is what over-mnch horse tends 
to aniraalize a man into. Such antccedents may 
have helped to make little Dick Venner a self- 
willed, capricions boy, and a rough playraale for 
Elsie. 

Elsie was the wilder of the two. Old Sophy; 
wlio used to watch thera with those quick, ani- 
mal-looking eyea of hers, — she was said to be 
the granddaughter of a cannibal chief, and in- 
herited'the keen aenaea belonging to aU creatnreB 
whieli are hunted as game, — Old Sophy, who 
watched them in their play and their quarrels, al- 
waya seemed to be more afraid for the boy than 
the girL " Masaa Dick! MasaaDickl don' you 
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be too rongh wi' dat gal I She scratch you laa' 
week, 'n' some day she bite you ; 'n' if she bite yon, 
Masaa Dick I " Old Sophy nodded her head omi- 
nously, as if she couldsay a great deal more; 
while, in grateful acknowledgment of her cau- 
tion, Master Dick put his two little fingers iu tlie 
angles of his raouth, and his forefingera on his 
lower eyellds, drawing upon these features until 
hia expression reminded her of Bornethijjg she 
vaguely recollected in her infancy, — the face of 
a favorite deity executed in wood by an African 
artist for her grandfather, brought over by her 
mother, and burned when she became a Christian. 
These two wi!d cbildren had mucb in coraraon, 
They loved to ramble together, to build huts, to 
climb treea for nests, to ride the eolts, to dance, to 
race, and to piay at boys' rude games as if both 
were boys. But w^herever two natures have a 
great deal in common, the conditions of a first- 
rate quarrel are furuisbed ready-made. Relations 
are very aptto hate each other juat because they 
are too much alike. It is so fcightful to be in an 
atmosphere of family idiosynerasiea; to see all the 
heteditary uncomelineBs ar infirmity of body, all 
the defects of speech, all the failinga of temper, 
intensified by concentration, so that every fault of 
our own finds itself multiplied by reflections, Uke 
our images in a saloon lined with mirrorsl Na- 
ture kuows what she is about. The centrifugal 
principle which grows out of the antipatby of like 
to like is only the repetition in character of the 
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arrangement we aee expressed materially in cer- 
tain seed -capsu les, whieh burst and throw the 
seed to all points of the compass. A house is a 
large pod with a human germ or two in each of 
its cella or chambers ; it opens by dehiscence of 
the fcont-door by-and-by, and projeets one of ita 
germs to Kansas, anotlier to San Francisco, an- 
othcr to Chicago, and so on ; and thia that Smith 
raay not be Sniithed to dcath and Brown may 
not be Browned into a mad-housie, but mix in 
with the world again and etruggle back to average 
human ity. 

Elaie'a fathcr, whoae fault waa to indulge her in 
everything, fouiid that it would never do to let 
theae chlldren grow up together, They would 
either love each other aa they got older, and pajr 
lifce wild creaturea, or take some- fier<:e antipatby, 
whieh might end nobody could tell where. Itwaa 
not aafe to try. The boy must be aent away. A 
sharper quarrel than common decided thia point- 
Master Dick forgot Old Sophy'a caution, and 
vexed the girl into a paroxysm of wratb, in whieh 
abe aprang at him and bit hia arm, Perhapa they 
made too much of it ; for they aent for the old 
Doctor, who eame at once when he heard what 
bad bappened. He had a good deal to say about 
the danger there waa from the tceth of animaU or 
human beings when enraged ; and as he empha- 
eized his remarks by the application of a pencil 
of lunar cauatic to each of tlie marks left by the 
sharp white teeth, they were like to be remem- 
bered by at leaat one of his hearcre. 
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So Master Dick went off on hia travels, which 
led hiin into Strange piaces and stranger company. 
Elaie waa lialf pleased and half aorry to have htm 
go ; the children had a kind of mingled liking 
and hate for each other, just snch aa ia very com- 
mon among relations. Whether the girl had most 
satisfaction in the plays they shared, or in teasiiig 
him, or taking her small revenge upon him for 
teasing her, it would have been hard to say. At 
any rate, she waa lonely without him. She had 
more fondneas for the old black woman than any- 
body ; but Sophy could not follow her far beyond 
her own old rocking-chair. As for her father, she 
had made hira a&aid of her, not for hia sake, but 
for her own. Sometimes she would aeem to be 
fond of him, and the parent'a heart would yearn 
within him as she twined her supple arms about 
him-; and then soroe look ahe gave him, aome 
half-articulated expreasion, would turn his cheek 
pale and almoat make him shiver, and he would 
say kindly, " Now go, EUaie, dear," and smile upon 
her as she went, and ciose and lock the door softiy 
after her. Then hia forehead would knot aud fur- 
rovv itaelf, and the drops of anguiah stand thiek 
upon it. He would go to the western window of 
his atudy and look at the solitary mound with the 
marble slab for its head-stone. After his grief 
had had ita way, he would kueet down and pray 
for his ciiild as oue who has no hope save in that 
special grace which can bring the most rebeliious 
spirit into sweet subjectioa. All thia might aeem 
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like weakness ia a parent having the charge of 
Olie sole daughter of his houae and heart; but be 
had tried authority and tenderneaa by turns eo 
long without any good eflect, that he had become 
Hore perplexed, and, surrounding her with cautioaa 
watchfulnesB as he best might, Icft her in the main 
to her own guidatice and the merciful inflaences 
which Heaven might send down to direct her 
foot steps. 

Meantime the boy grew up to yonth and early 
manhood through a strange succession of adven- 
turea. He had been at school at Buenos Ayres, 
— had (juairelled with his mother's relatives, — 
had run off to the Pampas, and lived with the 
Gauchos, — had made fjriends with the Indians, 
and ridden with them., it was rumored, in some 
of their savagc foraya, — had retnrned and made 
up his quarrel, — had got money by inheritailce 
or otherwise, — had troubled the peace of certain 
magistratea, — had foimd it convenient to leave 
the City of Wholesome Breezes for a time, and 
had galloped off on a fast horse of his, (ao it waa 
said), with some officers riding after him, who 
took good care (but ihis was only the populai 
story) not to catcli him, A few days after this 
he was taking his ice on the Alameda of Men- 
doza, and a week or two later sailed from Val- 
paraiso for New York, carrying with him the 
horse wilh which he had acampered over the 
Plains, a trank or two with his newly purchased 
outfit of clothing and other conveniences, and 
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a belt heavy with gold and with a few Brazilian 
diamoads eewed in it, enough in yalue to aerve 
him for a long journey, 

Dick Venner had seen life enough to wear out 
the earlier aensibiUties of adoleseence. He waa 
tired of worshipping or tyrannizing over the bia- 
tred or timbered beautiea of mingled blood among 
"whom he had been living. Even that piquant 
exhibition which the Rio de Mendoza preaenta 
to the araateur of breathing scu]pture failed to 
interest him. Hé waa tbinking of a far-off vil- 
lage on the other side of the equator, and of the 
wild girl with whom he u&ed to play and quarrel, 
a creature of a different race from these degener- 
ate mongrels. 

" A game httle devil ahe was, sure enough ! " 
— and aa Dick spoke, he baied hia wriat to look 
for the marka she had left on it : two sraall white 
Bcars, where the two small sharp upper teeth had 
struck when abe flaahed at him with her eyea 
sparkling as bright aa those glitt«ring stonea 
sewed up in the belt he wore. — " That'a a filly 
worth noosingl" said Dick to hiniself, as he 
looked in admiration at the aign of her spirit 
and paasion. " I wonder if she wiU bit« at 
eighteea aa ahe did at eightl She shall have 
a chance to try, at any rate ! " 

Such was the self-sacrifieing disposition with 
which Richard Venner, Esq., a passenger by the 
Condor from Valparaido, set foot upon his native 
shoie, and turned his face in the direction of 
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Rocklaiid, Tiie Mou ntain and the raansiou- 
houae. He had heard something, from time to 
fimp, of his New-Eiigland relatives, and knew 
that they were living together aa he left them. 
And BO he heralded himself to " My dear Unde " 
by a letter signed " Your loving nephew, Richard 
Venner," in which letter he told a very ij-ank 
story of travel and mercantilc ad venture, ex- 
preased much gratitude for the excellent coan- 
»el and example which had helped to form his 
character and preser ve him in the midat of 
temptation, inquired affectionately after bia un- 
cle'a heaith, was much intereated to know wbeth- 
er hia lively cousin who uacd to be hia playmate 
had grown np aa handsome aa she promised to 
be, and announced hta intention of paying his 
reapects to them both at E-ockland, Not long 
after this came the trunks marked R. V, which 
he had eent before him, forerunnera of his ad- 
vent : he was not going to wait for a reply or 
an invitation. 

What a Bound that is, — the banging down 
of the preliminary trank, without its claimant 
to give it the lifc which ia borrowed by all per- 
Bonal appendages, ao long aa the owner'a hånd 
or eye is on them ! If it announce the coming 
of one loved and longed for, how we delight to 
look at it, to ait down on it, to careas it in our 
fancies, aa a lone exile walking out on a windy 
pier yearna towards the mereliantman lying along- 
aide, with the colora of his own native land at her 
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peak, and the name of the port he eailed from 
long ago upon her stem ! Bat if it tell the near 
approach of the undesired, inevitable guest, what 
sountl short of the rauffled noisea made by the 
midertakera as they turn the cornera in the dim- 
ligbted house, with low shiifHe of feet and whis- 
pered cautions, carricB Boch a eenae of knocking- 
kneed collapse with it as Ihe thumping down 
in the front entry of the heavy portmanteau, 
rammed with the changes of uncounted coming 
wecks ? 

"Whether the R. V. portmanteaua brought one 
or the other of theae eraotions to the tenants of 
the Dudley manaion, it raight not be easy to 
settle. Elsie profeased to be pleased with the 
thought of having an adventurotia yomig stran- 
ger, with storiea to telj, an inmatc of tlfeir quiet, 
not to aay dall, family. Under almost any other 
circumatancea, her father would have been un- 
williiig to take a yonng feitow of whom he knew 
so little under his roof ; bat this was liis nephew, 
and anything that secmed like to araiiae or please 
Elsie was agreeable to him. He had grown al- 
most desperate, and felt as if any change in the 
current of her life and feelings might save her 
from some Strange paroxysm of dangerous men- 
tal exaltation or aollen perversion of disposition, 
from which some fearful calamity might come 
to heraelf or others. 

Dick had been several weeks at the Dudley 
mansion. A few days before, he had made a 
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sudclen dash for the oearest large city, — and 
when the Doctot raet hini, he was juat return- 
ing iram his visit. 



It had been a curious meeting between the 
two young peraoos, who had parted so young 
and after euch atrange relations with each oth^. 
When Dick first presented himaelf at the man- 
eion, not one in tlie house would have known 
him for the boy who had left them all so sud- 
denly years ago. He was so dark, partly from 
his descent, partly frora long habits of exposure, 
that Elsie looked almost fair bcside him. He 
had soraething of the family beauty which be- 
longed to his cousin, but his eye had a fierce 
pacsion in it, very uniike the cold glitter of 
Elaie's, Like many people of strong and im- 
perious temper, he was softrvoiced and very 
gentle in hia addresa, when he had no special 
reaaon for being otherwiae. He soon found rea- 
Bona enough to be as amiable as he could force 
hi'raaelf to be with his unde and hia couain. 
Elsie waa to his fancy. She had a atrange at- 
traction for him, quite uniike anything he had 
ever known in othej women. There was sorae- 
thing, too, in eariy associations: when thoae who 
parted as children meet aa man and woman, there 
is always a renewal of that early experience 
which followed the taste of the forbidden fruit, 
' — a natural blush ofconaciousnesa, not without 
ita charm. 
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Nothing conid be more becoming than the be- 
havior of " Richard Veoner, Eaquire, tbe gueat of 
Dudley Venner, Eaquiie, at his noble manaion," 
as he waa announced in the Court column of the 
" Eocklaiid Weekly Univcrae." He waa pleaaed 
to find himself treated with kinduesa and atten- 
tion as a relative. He made himself very agreea- 
ble by abundant details coocerning the religiona, 
poiitical, social, commercial, aad educational 
progresa of the South American citiea and 
atates. He waa himaelf much interested in 
everything that was going on about the Dudley 
raanaiou, walked all over it, noticed ita valuable 
wood-lota with special approbation, was delighted 
with the grand old house and ita furniture, and 
would not be eaay until he had seen all the 
family ailver and heard ita hJatory. In refurn, 
he had much to tell of hia father, now dead, — 
the only one of the Vennera, beside themselves, 
in whose fate hia uncle waa interested. With 
Eisie, he waa subdued and almoat tender in hia 
manner; with the few viaitors whom they aaw, 
shy and silent, — perhapa a little watchful, if any 
young raau happencd to be among them. 

Young fellowa placed on their good behavjor 
are apt to get reatless and nervous, all ready 
to fly off into some mischief or other. Dick 
Venner had hia half-tamed horse with him to 
Work ofF hia auppresaed life with. When the 
savage passion of his young blood came over 
him, he wonld fetch out the mustang, acreaming 
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and kicking as these amiable beaats are wont to 
do, strap the Spaiiish saddle tight to fais back, 
Tanlt into it, and, after gettiiig away from the 
village, strike the long spars iuto hia sides and 
whirl away in a wild gallop, until the black horse 
was flecked with white foam, and the cruel steel 
points were red with his blood. "When horse 
and rider were alike tired, he would fling the 
bridle on hia neck aod aaunter homeward, al- 
way3 contriving to get to the stable in a qniet 
way, and coming intx) the house as oalm 
a bishop afty a sober trot on his steady-going 
cob. 

After a few wecks of this kind of life, he began 
to waiit some more fierce excitement. He had 
tried making downright love to Elsie, with no 
great snccess as yet, in his own opinion. The 
girl was capricious in her treatraent of him, some- 
times scowling and repellent, sometlmes fatniliar, 
very often, as she used to be of old, teasing and 
raalicious, AU this, perhaps, made her more in- 
teresting to a yonng man who was tired of 
oonquests. There waa a strange fascination in 
her eyes, too, which at times was quite irresisti- 
ble, 8o that he woiild feel himself drawn to her 
by a power which seemed to take away his will 
for the moment. It may have been nothing but 
the common charm of bright eyes; but he had 
ncver before esperienced the same kind of at- 
traction. 

PerliapB she waa not so very difFerent ttam 
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what she had been as a child, after all. At any 
rate, ao it seemed to Dick Venner, who, as was 
said before, had tried making love to her. They 
were sitting alone in the study one day ;' Elaie 
had round her neck that somewhat pecaliar orna- 
■ ment, the golden (or^we, ^vhich she -had woni to 
the great party. Youth is adventurous and very 
curious about necklaces, brooches, chalas, and 
other such adornments, so long as they are worn 
by young persons of the fenaale sex. Dick was 
aeized with a great passion for examining thia 
curious cbain, and, after some prclirainary ques- 
tions, was rash eiiough to lean towards her and 
put out his hånd toward the neck that lay in the 
golden coil. She threw her head back, her eyes 
nairowing and her forehead drawing down ao 
that Dick thought her head actualJy flattened 
ifcielf. He atarted involuntarily ; for she looked 
eo like the little girt who had atruck him with 
those sharp flashing teeth, that the whole scene 
came back, and he felt the stroke again as if it 
had just been given, and the two white sears 
bcgan to sting as they did after the old- Doctor 
had burned thein with that stick of gray caustic, 
which looked so like a elate pcuciJ, and felt so 
rauch like the end of a red-hot poker. 

It took something more than a gallop to aet 
him right after thia. The ncxt day he inentioued 
having received a letter from a mercantile agent 
with whom he had dealings. What his busi- 
nees was ia, perhaps, none of our business. At 
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any rate, it required him to go at once to the 
city where hia correapondent reaided. 

Independeiitly of thia " business " which callcd 
him, tbere may have beeii otlier motives, euch as 
have been hinted at. People who have beeii 
living for a Jong time in dreary country-places, 
without any emotion beyond such as are occa- 
aioncd by a trivial pleasure or aiinoyance, aften 
get crazy at last for a vital paroxysm of sotne 
kind or other. In thia etate they rush to the 
great cities for a plunge into tbeir turbid life- 
batha, with a frantic "thirst for every exciting 
pleaaure, which makes them the willing and easy 
victima of ail those who sell the Devil's wares 
on commission. The leas intelligent and in- 
Btructed claea of unfortunates, who venture with 
their ignorance and their instincte into what is 
aometimes called the "life" of great citiea, are 
put through a rapid courae of instruction which 
entitles them very coramonly to a diploraa from 
the police court. But they only illuatrate the 
working of the same teudeaey in mankind at 
large which haa been occasionally noticed in the 
sonei of ministers and otber etninently worthy 
people, by many ascribed to that intenae con- 
genital hatred for goodness which diatinguiahes 
human nature from that of the brute, but per- 
hapa aa readily accounted for by conaidering it 
as the yawning and atretching of a young soul. 
cramped too long in one moral posture. 

Richard Venner waa a yomig man of remark- 
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able experience for hia yeara. He ran less rbk, 
therefore, in expoaing himself to the temptations 
and dangera of a great city than many older men, 
who, seeldng the livelier scenes of excitement to 
be found in large towna as a relaxation after the 
monotonous routine of fainily-life, are too often 
taken advantage of and made the Tictima of their 
sentiments or their generona confidence in their 
fellow-creatures. Suchwas not his destiny. There 
was Bometbing about him which looked aa if he 
woald not take bullying kindly. He had also 
the advantage of being acquainted with moat of 
those ingenioua devicea by which the proverbial 
inconstancy of fortune is steadied to Bomething 
more nearly approaching fixed lawa, and the dan- 
gerons riaks which have so often led youog men 
to ruin and suicide are practically reduced to 
aomewhat less than nothiiig. So that Mr. Rich- 
ard Venner worked oif his nervous energiea with- 
out any troublesome adventure, and was ready 
to retnrn to Bockland in less than a week, with- 
out having lightened the raoney-belt he wore 
round hia body, or tarnisbed tlie long glittcring 
knife he carried in his boot 

Dick had aent his truuk to the ncareat town 
through which the railroad leading to the city 
pasaed. He rode o£F on hia black horse and left 
him at the place where he took the cara. On ar- 
living at the city station, he took a coach and 
drove to one of the great hoteis. Thither drove 
also a sagacioas-looking, middle-aged man, who 
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eiitcred his name na " W. Thompson " in the book. 
at the olTice immcdiately after that of " R. Ven- 
ner." Mr. "Thompson" kept a carelessly ob- 
servant eye upon Mr. Venner during his stay at 
thc hotel, and followed liira to the cara when he 
lei't, lookiag over hia ahoulder when he bought 
his ttcket at the station, and seeing him fairly 
oif wiihout obtruding himsclf in any oft'ensive 
way upon hia attention. Mr. Thompaon, known 
in other quartcrs as Dctective Policeman Terry, 
got very little by his trouble, Richard Venner 
did not turn out to be the wife-poisoner, the 
defaalting cashier, the river-pirate, or the great 
counterfeitcr. He paid hia hotel-bill as a gentle- 
man should alwaya do, if he haa the money, 
and can spare it. The detective had probably 
overrated hia own eagacity when he ventured to 
auspect Mr. Venner. He reported to his chief 
that there waa a knowing-looking fellow he had 
been round aftcr, but he rather guesaed he waa 
cothing more than " onc o' thera Southern aporte- 
men." 

The poor fellows at the etable where Dick 
had Icft his horse had had trouble enough with 
him. One of the oetlers waa limping about with 
a lame leg, and another had lost a mouthful of 
his coat, which came very ncar carrylng a piece 
of hia shoulder with it When Mr. Venner came 
back for his beast, he was as wild as if he had 
just been lassoed, screaming, kicking, rolling 
over to get rid of hia eaddle, — and when his 
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rider was at last raounted, jumping about in a 
way to dislodge any coramon horseraan. To 
all this Dick replied by sticking his long spurs 
deeper and deeper into his flanks, until the crea- 
ture found he was mastered, and dashed ofF as 
if all the thistles of the Pampas were pricking 
him. 

" One more gallop, Juan ! " This was in the 
last mile of the road before he came to the town 
which brought him in sight of the mansion-house. 
It was in this last gallop that the fiery mustang 
and his rider flashed by the old Doctor. Cassia 
pointed her sharp ears and shied to let thera 
pass. The Doctor turned and looked through 
the little round giass in the back of his sulky. 

" Dick Turpin, there, will find more than his 
match!'' said the Doctor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE APOLLINEAN INSTITUTE. 

{With Extracts from the ^^ Report of the Committee," ') 

The readers of this narrative will hardly ex- 
pect any elaborate dfetails of the educational 
management of the Apollinean Institute. They 
cannot be supposed to take the same intere§t in 
its affairs as was shown by the Annual Commit- 
tees who reported upon its condition ^nd pros- 
pects. As these Committees were, however, an 
important part of the mechanism of the estab- 
lishment, some general account of their organi- 
zation and a few extracts from the Report of the 
one last appointed may not be out of place. 

Whether Mr. Silas Peekham had some contriv- 
ance for packing his Committees, whether they 
happened always to be made up of optimists by 
nature, whether they were cajoled into good-hu- 
mor by polite attentions, or whether they were 
always really delighted with the wonderful ac- 
quirements of the pupils and the admirable order 
of the school, it is certain that their Annual Re- 
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porta were couched in language which might 
warm the heart of the most cold-blooded and ca!- 
culating fatlier that ever had a family of daugh- 
tera to educatc In faet, these Annual Reports 
were conaidered by Mr. Peckham as his most 
eHeutive advertiseinents. 

The first thing, therefore, waa to see that the 
Committee waa made up of peraons known to 
the public. Some woru-out politician, in that 
leisurely and amiable transition-state which coniea 
between official extinction and the paraiysis which 
will finiah him as aoon as hia brain gets a little 
softer, made an admirable Chairman for Mr. Peck- 
ham, when he had the luck to pick up such an 
aiticle. Old reputalions, like old fashions, are 
more pri^ed in the grassy than in the stony dis- 
triota. An effete celebrity, who woidd nevcr be 
heard of again in the great placea untU the fu- 
neral serraon waked up his memory for one part- 
ing spaara, finda hiniself in full flavor of reiiowii 
a little farther back from the changing winds of 
the aea-eoast. If such a public character waa not 
to be had, so that there waa no chance of heading 
the Report with the name of the Honorable Mr. 
Somebody, the next beat thiug waa to get the 
Rcverend Dr. Somebody to take that conapicu- 
OU8 position. Then ivould foLow two or three 
loual worthiea with Esqoire after their names. 
K any stray literary personage from one of the 
great citiea happened to be witbin reach, he was 
pounced upon by Mr. Silas Peckham. It waa a 
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hard case for the poor man, who had Iravelled a 
hundred miles or two to the outside Buburbs after 
peace and unwatered milk, to be pumped for a 
Bpeech in this unexpected way. It was harder 
still, if bc had been induced to venture a few 
tremuloua remarks, to be obliged to write them 
out for the " Kockland Weekly Universe," with 
the chance of seeing theni used aa an advertising 
certificate as long as he llved, if he lived aa long 
as the late Dr. "Waterhouse did after giving his 
certificate in favor of Whitwell's celebrated Ce- 
phatic Snuff. 

The Report of the last Committee had been 

signed by the Honorable , late of 

, as Chairman. {It is with reluctance that 

the name and titJea are ieft in blank ; but our pub- 
lic charactera are so famillarly known to thewhole 
community that thia reserve becomes necessaty.) 
The other members of the Committee were the 
Reverend Mr. Buttera, of a neighboring town, 
who was to make the prayer before the Exerciees 
of the Exhibition, and two or three notabilitiea 
of Rockland, with geoponie eyea, and glabrous, 
bumpless foreheads. A few extracts from the 
Report are subjoined ; — 

" The Committee have great pleaaure in record- 
ing thcir unanimous opinion, that the Inatitutiou 

waa never in so flourishing a condition. . . . 

" The health of the pupils is excellent ; the ad- 
mirable quality of food aupplied showa itself in 
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their appearance ; their blooming aspect excited 
the admiration of the Committee, and bears tes- 
timoiiy to the asaiduity of the excelJtnt Matron. 

" moral and religions condition most 

encouraging, which they canno't but attribute to 
the personal efforts and instruction of the faitbful 
Principal, who coflsiders religious instruction a 
Bolemn duty which he cannot commit to other 
people. 

" great progreas in their studies, un- 
der the intciligciit superintendenee of the accom- 
plished Principal, assiated by Mr. Badger, [Mr. 
Langdon's predecessor,] Miss Darley, the lady 
■who superintends tha English branches, Miss 
Crabs, her aasistant and teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages, and Mr. Schneider, teacher of Prench, 
Gerraan, Latin, and Musie 

" Education is the great business of the Insti- 
tute. Amusements are objects of a secondary 
natuie ; but these are by no rueans neglected. . . . 

" Englisli compositions of great 

originality and beauty, creditable alike to the 
head and beart of their accomplished authors. 
..... several poems of a very high order of 
merit, which wonld do houor to the literature 
of any age or country. .... life-]ike drawings, 
showing great proficiency. . . . Many converae 

fluently in various modern languages per- 

forra the most dilHcult airs with the akiU of pro- 
fessional musicians 

" advantagea unsurpaBsed, if equalled, 
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by those of any Institution in the country, and I 

reflectiiig the highest honor on the distinguiahed I 

Head of the Establishment, Silas Peckkam, Ea- | 

quire, and hia admirable Lady, the Matron, witb i 

their worthy assiafknts " 



The perusal of thia Report did Mr. Bernard 
more good than a week's vacation would have 
done. It gave him auch a laugh as he had not 
had for a month. The way in which Silas Peck- 
hain had made his Committee say what he wanted 
them to — for he recognized a number of expres- 
sions in the Report as coming direetly from the 
lips of his principal, and cuuld not help thinking 
how cleverly he had forced his phrasea, as jug- 
glers do the particular card they wish their dupe 
to ^ke — struek him aa particuiarly neat ajid 
pie as in g. 

He had pasaed through the ayrapathetic and 
emotional stages in hia new experience, and had 
arrived at the phi!o:^ophical and praotieal state, 
which takea things coolly, and gæs to work to 
set theni right He had breadth enough of view 
to see that there was nothiiig so very excep- 
tional in lliis educational trader'a dealinga with 
his subordinates, but he had also manly feeling 
enough to attack the particular individual in- 
stance of wrong before hini, There are plenty 
of dealers in morals, as in ordinary trafEc, who 
confine themselves to wholesale business. They 
leave the small necessity of theii ne^t-dooi neigh- 



bor to the retailers, who are poorer in atatistiee 
and general facts, but richer in the every-day char- 
ities. Mr. Bernard felt, at first, as one does who 
Bees a gray rat steal out of a drain and begin 
gnawing at the bark of aome tree loaded with 
fruit or blossoma, which he will soon girdle, if he 
is let alone. The first jrapulee is to murder hlm 
with the ncarest ragged stoue. Then oue re- 
tnembers that he is a rodent, acting after the law 
of his kind, and cools down and is contented to 
drive liim off and guard the tree against his teeth 
for the fnture. As soon as this is done, one can 
watch hia atterapts at mischief with a certain 
amusement. 

This waa the kind of process Mr. Bernard had 
gone through. Firat, the indignant surprise of a 
generous nature, wheii it comes unexpectedly into 
relations with a mean one. Then the impulse of 
extermination, — a divine instinct, intended to 
keep down vermin of all classes to their working 
averagea in the economy of Nature. Then a re- 
turn of cheerful tolerance, — a feeling, that, if the 
Deity could bear with rata and sharpera, he could ; 
with a confident trust,.that, in the long run, ter- 
riers and honest raen would have the upperhand, 
and a gratefnl consciouancss that he had been 
sent just at the right time to corae between a 
patient victira and the master who held her in 
peonage, 

Having once made np his mind what to do, 
Mr. Beraaid was as good-natored and bopeful ae 
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ever. He liad the great advantage, fram his pro- 
fessional traiiiing, of knowing how lo recognize 
and deal witli llie nervoua disturbancea to wbich 
overtasked women are ao liable. He saw well 
enough that Helen Darley would certainly kill 
heraelf or losc her wita, if he could not lighteu 
her labora and lift off a large part of her weight 
of cares. The worst of it waa, that she was one 
of those women who naturally oveiwork then»- 
eelves, llke those horses who will go at the top 
of their pace until they drop. Such women are 
dreadfuJly unmanageable. It is as hard reasoniug 
With them as it would have been reasoning with 
lo, when she was Hying over land and sea, driven 
by the sting of the uever-sleeping gadfly. 

This waa a delicate, interesting game that he 
played. Under one ionocent pretext or another, 
he invaded this or that special proviiice she had 
made her own. He would coUect the themea 
and have them all read and marked, auswer all 
the puzzling questions in mathematice, raake the 
other teachers come to him for directions, and in 
thia way gradually took upon himself not only all 
the general superintendence that belonged to hie 
ofEee, but stole away so many of the special 
duties which might fairly have belonged to his 
assistant, that, before ahe knew it, she was loofc- 
ing better and feeling more cheerful than for mauy 
and many a month before. 

When the nervous energy is dcpressed by any 
bodily causc, or exhaustcd by overworking, there 
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follow efliictB which have often beeii misin terpret- 
ed by moralists, and espeeiaUy by tbeologiana. 
The conscience itaelf becomes neuralgic, some- 
times actually iiiflamed, so that tfae least touch is 
agony. Of all liars and false accusers, a sick 
conscieace is the most inventive and iiidefatiga- 
ble. The devoted daughter, wife, motLer, whose 
life has been given to unseifish labors, who has 
filled a place which it seems to others only an 
angel would make good, repioaches herself with 
incompetence and neglect of duty. Tbe humble 
Christian, who has been a model to others, calls 
himself a Worm of the dust on one page of his 
diary, and arraigns hiraself on the next for com- 
ing ahort of the perfection of an archangel. 

Conscience itself requires a conscience, or noth- 
ing can be more unscrupulous. It told Saul that 
he did well in persecuting the Christians. It has 
goaded countlesa multitudes of various creeda to 
endless forms of self-torture. The cities of India 
are full of cripples it haa made. The hiU-sides 
of Syria are riddlet^with holes, where miserable 
hermits, whose lives it had palsied, lived and died 
like the vermin they harbored. Our libraries are 
crammed with booka written by spiritual hypo- 
chondriacs, who inspected all their moral secretions 
a dozen times a day. They are full of interest, 
bat they should bc transferred from the shelf of 
the Iheoiogian to that of the medical man who 
makes a study of insanity. 

This waa the state intt> which -too much work 
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aud too ranch responsibility were bringing Helen | 
Darley, wlien the new master came and Ufted bo i 
niuch of the barden that was cruehing her as 
mast be removed before slie conld have a chance 
to recover her natural clastieily and buoyaney. 
Many of the noblest worneii, suffcring like her, 
but less fortimate in being relieved at the right 
momeut, die worried out of life by the perpetnal 
teasing of tb is in Ha med, neuralgic con science. 
So subtile is the line which separates the true I 
and almost angelic aensibility of a healthy, bnt | 
exalted nature, frora the sorenesa of a soul which 
is sympathizing with a morbid state of the body, 
that it is no wonder they are often confounded. 
And thus many good women are suffered to pep- ' 
isb by that form of spoataneous corabustion in ' 
which the victim goes on toiling day and night 
with the hidden fire cousnming her, until all at 
onee her cheeh whitens, and, aa we look upon her, 
she dropa away, a heap of ashes. The more they 
overwork thcmaelves, the more exacting becomea 
the sense of duty, — ae the draught of the loco- 
motive'a furuace blowa strenger and makes the 
fire burn more fiercely, the faster it Bpins along 
the track. 

It is not very likely, as waa said at the begin- 
ning of thia chapter, that we shall trouble out- 
selves a great deal about the interiial afFaira of 
the Apollinean Iiiatitute, These schools are, in 
the nature of things, not so very unlike each other 
as to require a minute descriptioo for each partic- 
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ular one among tbem. They have all very much 
the aamo general features, pleasing and displeas- 
ing. All feedi n g-e stabl is hm e Ilts have soniething 
odiou3 about them, — from the wrctched countjy- 
houges where paupers are farmed out to the low- 
eat bidder, up to the commons-tables at colleges, 
and even the fashionable boarding-house. A per- 
son'a appetite ahould be at war with no other 
purse than his own. Young people, especially, 
who have a bone-factory at work in them, and 
have to feed the living looms of innumerabte 
growing tissues, should be provided for, if possi- 
ble, by thoee who love them like their own flesh 
and blood. Elsewhere their appetites will be sure 
to make them enemies, or, what are almost aa 
bad, Mends whose interesta are at varlance with 
the claims of their exactlng necessitiea and de- 
mands. 

Besides, all commercial tranaactiona in regard 
to the most aacred interests of life are hateful 
even to those who proik by them, The clergy- 
man, the pbysician, the teaeher, must be paid ; 
but each of them, if his duty be performed in 
the true spirit, can hardly help a shtver of disgust 
when money is counted out to bim for admiuis- 
tering the consolations of religion, for saving some 
precious life, for sowing the seeda of Christian 
civilization in young, ingenuous souls. 

And yet all these schools, with their provincial 
French and their raechanical accomplishments, 
with their cheap parade of diplomaa and com- 
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mencementa and other public honors, have : 

ever fresli intereat tg all who see the task tliey ar« I 
pcrforraing in our new social order. Theae gir!s I 
are not being edueated for governeases, or to bé I 
exjjorted, with ot.Ler manufactured articles, to I 
colonies where theri; happens to be a surplus of 1 
males. Most of them will be wives, and every I 
American-born hut^baud is a possible PresidentJ 
of these United States. Any one of these giris | 
may be a four-years' qneen. There la no sphei 
of buman activity so esalted tbat ahe may not I 
be caited upon to fill it. 

But there is anothet consideration of far higher I 
intereat. The education of our community to all ' 
that ia beautifal is flowiiig in mainly through ite 
women, and that to a considerable extent by the 
aid of these large establishments, the least perfeet 
of wbich do aomething to atimulate the higher 
tastes and partially instruct them. Sometitnes 
there is, perhaps, reason to fear that girls will be 
too highly edueated for tbeir own happineas, if 
they are lifted by their culture out of the range of 
the practical and every-day working youth by 
whom they are aurrounded. But this is a risk we 
must take. Oor young men corae into active life 
so early, that, if our girls were not edueated to 
Bomething beyond mere practical duties, our ma- 
terial prospcrity would outstrip our culture ; as 
it oftcn does in large places where money is made 
too rapidly. This is the meaning, therefore, of 
that aomewhat ambitioua programme common 
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to most of these large inaiitutions, at which we 
sometimee smile, perhaps unwisely or rnicharita- 
bty. 

We shall take it for grairted that the routine of 
instructioQ went on at the ApoUinean Inatitute 
much as itdoea in other schools of the same elasa. 
People, youfig ot old, are wonderfully different, if 
we contraat extremes in pairs. They approach 
much nearer, if we take thera in groups of twenty, 
Take two separate hundreds aa they come, with- 
ont choosing, and you get the garant of human 
character in both ao completely that you can 
strike many chords in each which shail be in per- 
feet uniaon with corresponding onea in the other. 
If we go a step farther, and compare the popula- 
tion of two Tillåges of the same race and region, 
there is snch a regularly graduated distribution 
and parallelisra of character, that it seema as if 
Nature must turn out human beings in sets like 
chessraen. 

It must be confessed that the position in which 
Mr. Bernard uow foand himself had a pleasing 
danger about it which might welL justify all the 
fears entertained on his account by more experi- 
enced friends, when they learned that he was 
eiigaged in a Young Ladies' Seminary. The 
school never went on more smoothly than during 
the first period of his administration, after he had 
arranged its duties, and taken his share, and even 
more than his share, upon himself. But human 
nature doea not watt for the diploma of the Apol- 
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linean Institute to claim the exercise of ita 
etinuts und facultiee. These young girls sa^v bi 
little of the youlh of the iieighborhood. Tbei 
mansion-houee young men were off at college cht, 
in the elties, or tuaking love to each other'a ais- 
ters, or at any rate uiiavailable for eome reason or 
olher, There were a few "clerkii," — that ie, 
young raeii who attended shops, commonly called 
" stores," — who were fond of walking by the In-i 
Btitute, when they were otf duty, for the sake of 
exchanging a word or a glance with any one of , 
the young ladiea they might happen to know, if 
any auch were stirrlng abroad: crude young men, 
mostly, with a great many " Sirs " and " Ma' 
in their speech, and with that style of addrew 
Boraetimes acquired in the retail business, as if 
the aalesman were recommending hiraself to a 
customer, — " First-rate family article, Ma'am; 
warraiited to wear a Ufetiine ; just one yard and 
three quarters in thia pattern, Ma'am; sha'n't I 
have the pleaaure 1 " and so fortb. If thcre had, 
been ever so many of them, and if they had beeu 
ever so fascinating, the quarantlne of the Institnte 
was too rigorous to allow any romantic infectiDn .' 
to be intToduced from. with out 

Anybody might see what would happen, with 
a good-looking, well-dressed, well- bred young 
man, who had the anthority of a master, it is 
true, but the manuers of a friend and equal, mov 
Jng about among these young girls day after day, 
his eyea meeting tbeirs, Mb breath mingling witjt- 
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theirB, hia voice growing familiEir to them, never 
in any harsh tones, often soothing, encouraging, 
alwaya aympathetic, with ita male depth and 
breadth of Bound among the chorus of trebles, aa 
if it were a river in which a hundred of these 
little piping streamleta might lose themselves ; 
anybody might see what would happen. Young 
girla wrote home to theic parents tbat they en- 
joyed themselves inuch, this term, at the Institute, 
and thonglit they were niaking rapid progress in 
their studies. There waS a great eijtbufliasm for 
the young master" s reading-classea in English 
poetry. Some of the poor littie things began to 
adorn themselves with an extra ribbon, or a bit of 
ancb jewelry as they had before kept for great oc- 
casions. Dear aoula! they only half knew what 
they were doing it for, Doea the bird know why 
ita feathers grow more brilliant and ita voice be- 
comes musical in the pairlng season ? 

And ao, in the midst of thia quiet inland town, 
where a mere accident had placcd Mr. Bernard 
Langdon, there waa a concentration of explosive 
materials which might at any time change its Ar- 
cadlan and academic repose into a acene of dan- 
geroua commotion. What said Helen Darley, 
when she aaw with her woman's glance that more 
than one girl, when ahe ahonld be looking at her 
book, waa looking over it toward the master'a 
desk? Was her owo heart warmed by any live- 
lier feeting than gratitnde, as its life bcgan to 
flow with folier pulses, and the morning aky 
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again looked brigfat and the flowere recoTeredl 
their lost fragrdiice ? Waa there any etrange, I 
myaterioua affinity between the master and the I 
dark girl who aat by herself ? Cou]d she call him 
at will by looking at him ? Conld it be that ] 

? It made her shiver to think of it. — And 

wlio was tbat Strange horseman who pasaed Mt. 
Bernard at dnak the other evening, looking so like 
Mephiatopheles galtoping hard to be in season at I 
the witehes' Sabbath-gathering ? That must be ' 
the consin of Elsie'a who wants to marry her, , 
they aay. A dangerous-lookiag felJow for a rival, 
if one took a fancy to the dark girl I And who is 
she, and what ? — by what demon ia she haunted, 
by what taint ia she bllghted, by what curse is 
she followed, by what deatiny ia she marked, that 
her Strange beauty has such a terror in it, and 
that hardJy one ahall dåre to love her, and her eye 
glitters always, but wairas for none ? 

Sorae of these quesfciona are oura. Some were 
Helen Darley'a. Sorae of them mingled with the 
dreama of Bernard Langdon, as he alept the oight 
after meeting the strange horseman. In the morn- 
ing he happened to be a little late in entering the 
aehool-room. There waa sometbing between the 
leavea of the Virgil which lay upon hia desk. He 
opened it and saw a freshly gathered mountain- 
flowcr. He looked at Elsie, instiuctively, invol- 
untaiily. She had another such fiower on her 
breaat. 

A young girl's graceful compliment, — tbat ia 
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all, — no doubt, — no doubt. It was odd tbat the 
flower should have happened to be laid betw^n 
the leaves of the Fourth Book of the "Æneid," 
and at this line, — 

" ^cipit efifari, mediåque in voce resistit." 

A remembrance of an ancient superstition flashed 
through the master's mind, and he detetmined to 
try the Sortes Tirgilianæ. He shut the volume, 
and opened it again at a venture. — The story 
of Laocoon! 

He read, with a strange feeling of unwilling 
fascination, from " Horresco referens " to " Bié 
medium ampleod^^ and flung the book from him, 
as if its leaves had been steeped in the subtle poi- 
sons that princes die of. 
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CHAPTER Xjn. 



cuBiosrrr. 

Peoplb will talk. Oiascun lo dice is a tune 
tbat is played oftener than the national air of 
thie country ot any other. 

'. " That's what they say. Meaos to matry her, 
if sbe w hia cooeiii. Got money hiraaelf, — that's 
the story, — but wanta to come and iive in the 
old place, and get the Dudley property by-and- 
by." — " Mother'a folks was weaifhy." — " Twen- 
ty-three to twenty-five year old." — " He a'n't 
more'n twenty, or twenty-one at the ootside." 
— "Looks as if he knew too rauch to be only 
twenty year old." — " Guesa he'a been through 
the niill, — don't look so green, anyhow, — hey? 
Did y' ever mind that cut over his left eye- 
brow 1 " 

So they goasipped in Rockland. The young 
fellowa could make nothing of Dick Veimer. 
He was shy and proud with the few who made 
advances to him. The young ladies cailed him 
handsome and roraantic, but he looked at them 
like a many-tailed pacha who was in the habit 
of ordering his wivea by the dozen. 
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" What do you think of the yoimg man over 
tbere at the Venners' 1 " aaid Misa Arabella 
Thornton to her &ther. 

" Handsome," said the Judge, " but dangerous- 
looking. His face is indictable at common law. 
Do you know, my dear, I think there is a blank 
at the Sheriflf's office, with a place fot his name 
in it ? " 

The Judge paused and looked grave, as if he 
had just listeoed to the -vcrdict of the jury and 
was going to pronounce aentence. 

" Have you heard anything against him 1 " said 
the Judge's daughter. 

" Nothing. But I don't like these iiiised bioods 
and half-t<*(d stories. Besides, I have seen a good 
mauy desperate fellows at the bar, and I have a 
foncy they all have a look belonging to them. 
The worst one i ever sentenced looked a good 
deal like thia fellow. A v/icked mouth. All our 
other features are made for ns j but a man makes 
hia own mouth." 

" Who wae the person you sentenced?" 

" He was a young fellow that undertook to 
garrote a man who had won his money at 
cards. The same slender shape, the same cun- 
ning, fierce look, smoothed over with a plausi- 
ble air. Depend upon it, there is an expreasion 
in all the sort of people who live by their wita 
when they can, and by worse weapons wlien 
their wits fail them, that we old law-doctors 
know just as well as the medlcal counseilora 
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know the marks of disease ia a man's face. Dr. ' 
Kitliedge looks at a maa and says he ia going to 
die ; I look at another man and eay he is going 
to be hanged, if nothing happens. I don't say so 
of this one, but I don't like his looks. I wonder 
Dudley Venner takes to him so kindly." 

" It's all for Elsie's sake," said Miss Thornton ; 
"I feel quite sure of that. He never does any-*j 
thing that is not meant for her tn some way. I 
suppoae It amuses her to have her cousin abont 
the house. Bhe rides a good deal since he bas 
been here. Have you seen them galloping about 
together? He looks like my idea of a Spanish 
bandit on that wild horse of his." 

" Posaibly he has been one, — or is*one," said 
the Judge, — smiling as men smile whose lips 
have often been freighted wifh the life and death 
of their fellow-cceatures. " I met them riding the 
other day. Perhaps I>udley is right, if it pleases 
her to have a companion. What will happen, 
though, if he makes love to her ? Will Eltåe be 
easily taken with euch a fellow ? You young 
folka are supposed to know more about these 
matters than we middle-aged people." 

" Nobody ean tell. Elsie is not bke anybody 
elae. The girls who have seen most of her think. j 
she hates men, all but ' Dudley,' as she calls her 
fatber. Some of theni doubt whethcr she loves 
him. They doubt whether she can love anytbing 
human, except perhaps the old black wonian who 
has taken care of her since she waa a baby. The 
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village people have the strangest: stories abouther: 
you know what they call her ? " 

8he whispered three words in her father's eai. 
The Judge ehanged color as she spoke, sighed 
deeply, and was sitent aa if loat in thought for 
a moment 

" I remember her mother," he said, " ho well ! 
A Bweeter creature never ]ived. Elsie has some- 
thing of her in her look, but those are not her 
mother's eyce. They were dark, but aoft, as in 
all I ever saw of her raee. Her father's are dark 
too, but mild, and cven tender, I should say. I 
don't know what there is about Elaie'a, — but 
do you know, my dear, I find myaelf euriously 
influenced by them ? I have had to face a good 
many sharp eyea and hard onee, — murderers' 
eyea and pirates', — men who had to be watched 
in the bar, where they stood on trial, for fear 
they should spring on the prosecuting officers like 
tigers, — but I never saw auch eyea aa Elaie's; 
and yet they have a kind of diawing virtue or 
power about them, — I don't know what elae to 
call it : have you never observed thia ? " 

His daughter smiled in her turn. 

" Never observed it 1 "Why, of coursc, nobody 
could be with Elsie Venner and not observe it. 
There are a good many other atrange thinga about 
her : did you ever notice bow she dresses 1 " 

" Why, handaomely enoagh, I should think," 
the Judge anawered. " I auppose she dreases as 
ahc likes, and aenda to the city for what ahe 
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waiitg. What do you mean in particnlar 1 We 
men notice eHects in diess, but not much in de- 
tail." 

" You never uoticed the colora and patterns of 
her dresses ? You never remarked anything curi- 
ouB about her ornaments ? Well I I don't be- 
lieve you men know, half the time, whether a. 
lady wears a ninepenny coliar or a thread-lace 
cape worth a thousand dollars, I don't believe 
you know a silk dress from a bombazine one. I 
don't believe you can tell whether a woman is in 
black or in eolors, unlesa you happen to kuow 
she is a widow. Elaie Venner has a strange 
taste in dress, let me tell you, She sends for 
the oddest patterns of stuff's, and picks out the 
most curious things at the jeweller's, whenever 
she goes to town with her father. They say 
the old Doctor tella him to let her have her way 
about all such matters. Afraid of her mind, if 
she is contradicted, I suppoae, — Yon've heard 
about her going to sehool at that place, — the 
' Inatitoot,' as those peoplc call it 1 They eay 
she's bright enough in her way, — has studied 
at home, you know, with her father a good deal, 
— knows Bome modem ianguages and Latin, I 
believe : at any rate, she would have it so, — she 
must go to the ' Institoot.' They have a very 
good female teacher there, I hear; and the new 
master, that young Mr. Langdon, looks and talks 
like a well-educated yoong man. I wonder what 
they'll niake of Elsie, between thein I " 



So they talked at the Judge's, in the calm, 
jndici al-look i ng manaion- house, in the grave, still 
library, with the troops of waii-hued law-books 
fltaring blindly oat of their titles at thera as they 
talked, like the ghoats of dead attorneys fixed 
inotioiiless and apeeehlees, each with a thin, 
golden film over hia unwinkJng eyea. 

In the mean time, everythJng went on quietly 
enough after Cousin Richard'a return. A pian 
of sense, ■— that is, a man who knowa perfectly 
well that a cool head ia worth a dozen warm 
hearts in carrying the fortresa of a woman's affec- 
tions, (not yours, " Astarte," nor yonra, " Viola,") 
— who knows that men are rejected by women 
every day because they, the men, love them, and 
are accepted qvery day becauae they do not, and 
therefore can study the arts of pleasing, — a man 
of sense, wlien he finds he has established hia 
aecond parallel too soon, retirea quietly to his 
firat, and begina working on his covered waya 
agaiu. [The whole art of love may be read in 
any Eocyclopædia under the title Fortijfcaiion, 
where the terms just used are explained.] After 
the iittle adventure of the necklace, Dick retreated 
at once to hia firat parallel. Elaie loved riding, — 
and. would go off with Mm on a gallop now 
and then, He was a maater of all thoae 
Strange Indlån horaeback-feats which aliame the 
tricka of the circua-ridera, and uaed to astonish 
and almost amuse lier sometimea by diaappeai- 
Ing from his aaddle, like a phantom horaeman, 
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lying flat against the side of the bounding creat- 
ure that bore him, as if he were a hunting leop- 
ard with his claws in the horse's flank and flat- 
teniiig himseif opt against his heaving ribs. 
Elsie kiiew a little Spanish too, whlch she had 
learned from the young person who had taught 
her dancing, and Dick enlarged her vocabulary 
with a few eoft phrasea, and would sing her a 
song soractimes, touching the air upon an an- 
cient-Iooking guitar they had fomid with the 
ghostly things in the garret, — a quaint old in- 
stmment, marked E, M. on the baclc, and Bop- 
posed to have helonged to a certain Elizabeth 
Mascarene, before mcntioned in connection with 
a work of art, — a fair, dowerless lady, who 
smiled and sung and faded away, unwedded, a 
hundred yeara ago, aa dowerless ladies, not a 
few, are Bmiling and singiiig and fading now, 
— God grant each of them His love, — and one 
human heart as its interpreter 1 

As for Bchool, Elaio went or stayed away as 
she liked. Sometimes, when they thought she 
was at her desk in the great school-room, she 
would be on The Mountain, — alone alwaya. 
Dick wanted to go with her, but she would uever 
let him. Once, when she had followed the zigzag 
path a little way np, she looked back and caught 
a glimpse of him following her, She turned and 
passed him wifhout a word, but giving him a look 
which seemed to make the scars ou his wrist tin- 
gie, went to her roora, where ehe locked herself 
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Up, and did not come out agaio till evening, — 
Old Sophy having brought her food, and set it 
down, not speaking, but looking into her eyea 
inquiringly, like a duinb beaat tcyiag to fecl out 
bis master's will in liis face. The evening waa 
cleai and the moon shilling. As Dick sat at his 
charaber-window, looking at the mountain-side, 
he 8aw a gray-dressed lignre (lit between the trees 
and steal along the narrow path which led up- 
ward. Elsie'a pillow wa.s unpreased that night, 
but she had not been miasod by the houschold, — 
for Dick knew enough to keep his own counscl, 
The next morning ahe avoided him and went off 
early to school. It was the same morning that 
the young master found the flower between the 
leaves of his Virgil. 

The girl got over her angry fit, and waa pleaa- 
ant enough with her cousin for a few days after 
this ; but she ahunned rather than sought him. 
She had taken a new interest in her books, and 
especially in certain poetical readings which the 
master conducted with the elder scholars. This 
gave Master Langdon a good chance to study her 
ways when her eye was oii her book, to notice the 
inflections of her voice, to watch for any expres- 
sion of her sentiments ; for, to tell the truth, he 
had a kind of fear that the girl had taken a fancy 
to him, and, though she ioterested him, he did not 
wiah to atndy her heart from tlie inside. 

The more he saw her, the more the aadness of 
her beauty wrought upon him. She looked as if 
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she mi^ht bate, but coiild Dot love. Sbe hardly 
smiled at anything, epoke rarely, but seemed to 
feei that her natuial power of expression lay all in 
her bright eyea, the force of whlch bo many had 
felt, but none perbapa had tried to explaJn to 
themselves. A person accuBtomed to watch the 
faces of those who wert; ailing iu body or mind, 
and to search in every line and tint for some un- 
derlying eource of disorder, eould hardly help an- 
alyzing the impression such a face produced upon 
him, The light of those beautiful eyes was like 
the lustre of ice ; in all her features there was 
nothing of that human warrath which showB that 
sympatby has reached the soul beneath the mask 
of flesh it weara. The look was that of remote- 
ness, of utter isolation. There was in its stony 
apafhy, it seemed to him, the pathos which we 
find in the blind who show no film or speck over 
the organs of sight ; for Nature had meant her to 
be lovely, and left out nothing but love. And yet 
the master could not help fceling that some in- 
stinct was working in this girl which was in some 
way Jeading her to seek his presence. She did 
not lift her glittering eyes upon him as at firgt It 
seemed strange that she did not, for they were 
Burely her natural weapons of conquest Her 
color did not come and go Uke that of young girla 
under excitement She had a clear brunette com- 
plexion, a little sun-touched, it may be, — for the 
master noticed once, when her necklace waa 
iilightly displaced, that a faint ring or band of a 



UtUe lighter shade than the rest of the aurface en- 
circled her neck. What wasthe slight peeuliarity 
of her eouDciation, when she read ? Not a Hap, 
certainly, but the leaat poaaible imperfection in 
articulating some of tlie lingual sounds, — just 
enough to be Doticed at firat, and quite forgotten 
after being a few times heard. 

Not a word about the flower on either side, It 
was not uncommon for the school-girls to leave a 
rose or pink or wild flower on the teacher'a desk. 
Firiding it in the Virgil was nothing, after all ; it 
was a little delicate flower, which looked as if it 
were made to presa, and it waa probably shut iii 
by accident at the particular place where he foiind 
it. He took it into hia head to examine it in a 
botanical point of view- He found it was not 
common, — that it grew oiily in eertain localities, 
— and that one of these waa among the rocks of 
the eastern spur of The Mountain. 

It happened to come into his head how the 
Swiaa youth climb the aidea of the AJpa to find 
the flower cailed the Edelweiss for the maidens 
whom they wiah to please. It ia a pretty fancy, 
that of acaling aonie dangeroua height before the 
dawn, ao aa to gather the flower in its freahness, 
that the favored maiden may wear it to church_on 
Sunday morning, a proof at once of her lover's 
devotion and hia courage, Mr. Bernard deter- 
mined to explore the region where this flower was 
eaid to grow, that he mtght aee where the wild 
girl aought the bloasoma of which Nature was 80 
jealous. 
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It was on a warm, fah Saturday afternoon that 
he undertook his land-voyage of discovery. He 

had more curiosity, it may be, than he would have 
owned ; for he had heard of the girl's wandering 
habits, and the guesaea about her syivan hauotB, 
and was thinking what the chances were that he 
shoald meet her in some strange place, or come 
upon traces of her which wouid tell secreta she 
would not care to have known. 

The woods are all alive to one who walks 
through them with hia mind in an excited state, 
and his eyes and ears wide open. The treea are 
alwaya talking, not merely whispering with their 
leaves, (for every tree talks to itself in that way, 
even when it stands alone in the middle of a paa- 
ture,) but grating their boughs against each other, 
aa old horn-handed farmers press their dry, rus- 
tling palms together, dropping a nut or a leaf or a 
twig, clicking to the tap of a woodpecker, or rus- 
tling as a squirrel flashea along a brånch. It was 
now the season of singing-birda, and the wooda 
were haunted with myaterious, tender music. 
The voices of the birds which love the deeper 
shades of the forest are aadder than those of the 
open fieids : these are the nuns who have taken 
the veil, the hermits that have hidden themselves 
away frora the world and t^ll their griefa to the 
infinite listening Silencea of the wildernesa, — for 
the one decp inner silence that Nature breaks 
with her fitful superficial sounds becomea muld.- 
pLied aa the image of a atar in mflled waters. 
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Strange ! The wooda at first convey the irapres- 
Bion of profound repose, and yet, if you wateh their 
ways with opeii ear, you find the life which is in 
them is restlesa and nervouB as that of a woman : 
the little twigs are croasing and twining and aep- 
arating like slender fingers that oannot be still ; 
the stray leaf ia to be flattened into its place like a 
traant curl; the limba sway and twist, irapatient 
of their constrained attitude; and the rouoded 
massea of foliage swell upward and aubaide from 
time to time with long Boft aighs, and, itmay 
be, the faliing of a few rain-drops which had lain 
hidden among the deeper ahadows. I pray you, 
notice, in the aweet anmmer days whicli will soon 
aee you among the mountatns, thia inward tran- 
quillity that helongs to the heart of the woodland, 
with this nervouaneas, for I do not know what 
elae to call it, of outer moveraent. One would 
say, that Nature, like untrained persons, could not 
sit atiU without nestling about or doing something 
with her limbs or featurea, and that high breeding 
waa only to be looked for in trim gardens, where 
the sonl of the treea is ill at case perhapa, but their 
manners are unexceptionable, and a rustling 
branch or leaf faliing out of season ia an in- 
decoium. The real forest is hardly still except 
in the Indian summer ; then there ia death in the 
house, and they are waiting for the sharp shrunk- 
en montha to come with white raiment for the 
Buramer's burial. 

There were many hemlocks in this neighboi- 
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hood, thc graadeat and most solemn of bII the 
forest-trecs in the mountain regloBH. Up to a 
certaiu period of growth they are eraioently bean- 
tiful, their bougha disposed in the most graceful 
pagoda-like seriee of close teiracea, thick and dark 
■with green crystalline leaflets. In apring the ten- 
der ehoots come out of a paler green, finger-Uke, 
as if they were pointiiig to the violets at thelr 
leet. But wheu the treea have grown oid, and 
their rough boles meaauie a yard and more 
through their diameter, they are no longer beau- 
tiful, but they have a sad solemnity all their own, 
too full of raeaning to require the heart's com- 
ment to be framed in words. Below, all their 
earthward-looking branehes are sapless and ehat- 
tered, splintered by the weight of many wintera' 
anows ; above, they are still green and full of life, 
but their sunimits overfop all the deciduous treea 
around them, and in theu- companionahip with 
heaven they are alone, On these the Itghtniug 
loves to fall. One such Mr, Bernard aaw, — or 
rather, what had been one such ; for the bolt had 
torn the tree like an explosion from wit.hin, and 
the ground waa strewed all around the broken 
stump with flakes of rough bark and strips and 
chips of shivered wood, into which the old tree 
had been rent by the bursting rocket from the 
thunder-cloud. 

The master had etruck up The Mountain 

obliquely from the western side of The Dudley 
mansion-liouse. In thia way he ascended untU 
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he reached a point maiiy hundred feet above the 
level of the plain, and commanding all the coun- 
tty beneath and around, Almost at his feet he 
Baw the mansion-houae, the chimney standing out 
of the middle of the roof, or rather, like a black 
sqiiare hole in it, — the trees alinoat directly over 
their stems, the fences as linee, the whole neariy 
as an architect would draw^ a ground-plan of the 
house and the incloaures round it. It fright- 
ened him to see how the huge masses of rock 
and old forest^growths hung over tiie home be- 
low. As he deacended a iittle and drew near 
the ledge of evil name, he was stiHck with the 
appearance of a long narrow fiesure that ran 
parallel with it and above it for niany rods, not 
seemingly of very old standing, — for l.here were 
many fibres of roots which had evidently been 
enapped asunder when the rent took place, and 
some of which were still aucculent in bofh sep- 
arated portions. 

Mr. Bernard had made up his mind, when he 
set forth, not to come back before he had exara- 
ined the dreaded ledge. He had half persuaded 
himselE that it was scientific ouriosity. He 
wishcd to examine the rocks, to see what Jlow- 
ers grew there, and perhaps to pick up au ad- 
venture in the zoologicai line; for he had on a 
pair of high, stout boots, and he carried a stick 
in his hånd, which was forked at one extremity, 
so as to be very convenient to hold down a 
crotalus with, if he shoutd happen to encountei 
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one. He knew the aspect of the ledge from a 
distance ; for its bald and leproua-looking de- 
clivitiea stood out in their nakedness from the 
wooded sideB of The Mountain, when thia waa 
viewed from certain points of the village. But 
the ncarer aspect of the biasted region had Bome- 
thing frightful iu it. The eliffa were water-worn, 
as if they had been gn^wed for thonsands of 
years by hungry waves. In some piaces they 
overhung their base so as to look IJke leaniDg 
towers which might toppie over at any rainute. 
in other parta they were seooped into niches or 
caverns. H«e and tliere they were craeked in 
deep fissures, some of them of such width that 
one might enter them, if he cared to run the 
riflk of meeting the regular tenants, who might 
treat him as an intrader, 

Parts of the ledge were cloven perpendicu- 
larly, with nothing but cracks or slightly project- 
i"g edges in which or on whieh a foot couM 
find hold. High up on one of these precipitous 
walls of rock he saw some tufts of flowers, and 
knew them at once for the same that he had 
found between the leaves of his Virgil. Not 
there, surelyl No woman would have clung 
againet that steep, rough parapet to gather an 
idle blossom. And yet the master looked round 
everywhere, and even up the side of that lock, 
to aee if there were no aigns of a woman'a foot- 
step. He peered about cm'iously, as if his eye 
might fall on some of those fiugments of dress 
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which woraen leave after them, whenever they 
nm againat each other or againat anything else, 
— in crowded ballrooms, in tbe bruahwood after 
picqjcB, on the fencea after rambles, scattered 
round over every place which has witnessed an 
aet of violence, where rude hånds have been 
laid upon thera. Nothing. Stop, though, one 
moment. That stone is emooth and poUshed, 
as if it had been somewhat wom by the press- 
ure of human feet. There ia one twig broken 
among the stems of that .elump of shrubs. He 
put his foot upon the store and took hold of 
the cloae-clinging shrab. In this way he turned 
a sharp angle of the rock and found himself on 
a natural plaiform, which lay in front of one of 
the wider fissures, — whether the mouth of a cav- 
ern or not he could not yet tell. A flat stone 
made an easy seat, upon which he sat down, as 
he waa very glad to do, and looked raeclianically 
about him. A small fragment sp.lintered from 
the rock was at his fcet. He took it and threw 
it down the declivity a little below where he sat. 
He looked about for a stem or a straw of some 
kind to bite upon, — a country-instinct, — relic, 
no doubt, of the old vegetable-feeding habits of 
Eden. Is that a stem or a straw? He picked it 
up. It was a bair-pin. 

To say that Mr. Langdon had a strange sort 
of thrill shoot through him at the sight of this 
harmleas iittJe implenient woold be a statement 
not at variance with the faet of the case. That 
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amootb stone had been often troddeo, and by 
what foot he could not donbt. He rose up fiom 
bis seat to look round for other signa of a 
an's visits. What if there ia a cavern here, ^ere 
ahe has a retieat, fitted np, perhaps, as atichoritcs 
fitted their cells, — nay, it may be, carpeted and 
mirrored, and with onc of those tiger-skins for a 
couch, Buch as they say the girl loves to lie on ? 
Let ns look, at any rate, 

Mr. Bernard walked to the mouth of the cav 
ern or fisaure and looked into it. His look vaa 
met by the glitter of two diamond cyes, small, 
sharp, cold, shining out of the darkness, but gild- 
ing with a smooth, steady motion towardB the 
light,_and himself. He stood fixed^struck dumb, 
staring back into thera with dilating pupils and 
andden numbness of fear that cannot 
the terror of dreams. The two sparks of light 
came forwajd until they grew to circlea of Saroe, 
and all at once lifted themselves up as if in angiy 
surprise. Then for the first time thrilled in Mr. 
Bernard'a ears tbe dreadful sound that nothing 
wbich breathes, be it man or brute, can heaz 
unmoved, — the long, loud, stinging whirr, as tha 
huge, thick-bodied reptile shook his many-jointed 
rattle and adjusted his loops for the fatal stroke. 
His cycs were diawn as with magnets toward the 
circles of flame. Hia ears rung as in the oven- 
ture to the swooning dream of chloroform. Na- 
ture was before man with her anæsthetica: th« 
cat's first shake stupefies the mouse ; the lion' 
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first shake deadens the man's fear and feeling ; 
and the crotalus paralyzes before he strikes. He 
waited as in a trance, — waited as one that longs 
to have the blow fall, and all over, as the man who 
shall be in two pieces in a second waits for the 
axe to drop. But while he looked straight into 
the fiaming eyes, it seemed to him that they were 
losing their light and terror, that they were grow- 
ing tame and duU; the charm was dissol ving, the 
numbness was passing away, he could move once 
more. He heard a light breathing close to his 
ear, and, half turning, saw the face of Elsie Ven- 
ner, looking motionless into the reptile's eyes, 
which had shrunk and faded under the stronger 
enchantment of her own. 
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V Awn. -Y 8ECHET8. 

It was comroonly aaderatood in the town of 
Rockland tliat Dudley Venner had had a great 
deal of trouble with that daughter of his, so band- 
Bome, yet so peculiar, abont whom there were ao 
many strange stories. There waa no end to the 
tales which were told of her extraordinary doings. 
Yet her name waa never coupledwith that of any 
youth or man, until this cousin had provoked re- 
maric by his visit ; and even then it waa oftener 
in the shape of wondering eonjectures whether he 
would dåre to make love to her, than in any pre- 
tended knowledge of theji relationa to each other, 
that the public tongue exercised ita village-pre- 
rogativc of tattle. 

The more common version of the trouble at the 
manaion-houae waa thia: — Elsie waa not exactly 
in her right mind. Her lemper was singular, her 
tastes were anoraalouB, her habits were lawlesg,^ 
her antipathies were many and intense, and she 
waa liable to explosions of ungovernable anger. 
Some said that waa not the worst of it. At 
nearly fifteen yeais old, when ahe t^ 
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fast, and in an irritable state of mind and body, 
ehe had had a governesa placed over lier for 
whom she had conceived an aversion. It waB 
whiapered among a few who knew [pore of the 
fainily secrets than others, that, wonied and ex- 
asperated by the presenes and jealoua oversight 
of this person, Elsie bad attempted to get finally 
rid of her by uniawful means, Buch as young girla 
have'been known to employ in their straits, and 
to which the sex at all agee has a certain instinctr 
ive tendency, in preference to more palpable in- 
struments for the righting of its ■wrongs.' At any 
rate, this governess had been taken suddenly ill, 
and the Doctor had been sent for at midnight. 
Old Sophy had taken her master into a room 
apart, and said a few words to hira which tiimed 
him as whife as a sheet. As soon as he recov- 
ered himself, he sent Sophy out, called in tbe old 
Doctor, and gave him some few hints, on which 
he acted at once, and had the satisfaction of see- 
jng his patient out of danger before he left in the 
morning. It is proper to say, that, dnring the fol- 
lowing days, the most thorough search waa made 
in every nook and cranny of those parts of fhe 
house which Elsie chiefly hauuted, bat nothing 
was fonnd which might be accused of having 
been the intentional cause of the probably aeci- 
dental sudden iUness of the governess. From 
this time forward her fathcr was ne^er easy. 
Should he keep her apart, or shut her up, for fear 
of riak to others, and so lose every chance of 
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rcstoring her mind to hs healthy tone by kindly 
infliiences and intereourse with wholesome na- 
tnrea? There was no proof, oiily preeumption, 
as to Ihe agcncy of Elsie in the matter leferred 
to. But the doiibt was worac, perhaps, than cer- j 
taintywould have been, — for then hewould bare | 
known what to do. 

He took the old Doctor as his adviser. The i 
shrewd old man liatenod to the father's story, his 
explanationn of possiljilities, of probabilitiea, of 
dangers, of hopes. When he had got through, 
the Doctor looked hiin in the face steadily, as tf 
he were saying, Is tliat nll ? 

The father's eyes fell. Thie was not all. There I 
was something at the bottora of his soul which 
he could not bear to speak of, — nay, which, as 
often aa it reared itself through the dark wavee 
of unworded consciouaness into the breattiing air I 
of thought, he trod down as the ruined angels j 
tread down a lost soul trying to corae up out of j 
the seething sea of torture. Only thia one daugb- I 
ter! No! God iiever woiild have ordained such ' 
a thing. There waa nothing ever heard of Uke it; 
it could not be ; she waa ill, — she would outgrow 
all these aingularities ; he had had an aunt who 
waa peculiar; he had heard that hysteric girls 
ahowed the atrangest forms of mora! obliquity for 
a tinie, but came right at last. She would change 
all at OHce, wheii her heaith got more firmly aet- 
tled ia the courae of her growth. Are there not 
rongh buda that open into sweet tlowers ? Åre 
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there not fruits, which, while unripe, are not to be 
tasted or endured, which mature into the lichest 
taste and fragrance? In God'a good time she 
would come to ber true nature; her eyes would 
lose that frightfol, cold glitter ; her lips would not 
feel so eold when she pressed them against his 
cheek ; and that faint birth-mark, her mother 
Hwooned whBa she first aaw, would fade wholly 
out, — it waa less marked, surety, now than it 
used to be ! 

So Dudley Venner felt, and would have thought, 
if he had let bis thoughts breathe the air of his 
soul. But the Doctor read through words and 
tboughts and all into the faffaer's consciousness. 
There are states of mind which inay be shared 
by two persons in preaence of each other, which 
remain not only unworded, but unthoughted, if 
such a word may be coined for our special need. 
Sucb a mutually in terpe netrative consciousness 
there was between the father and the old physi- 
cian. By a common impulse, both of them rose 
in a mechauiual way and went to the western 
window, where each started, as he saw the other's 
look directed towarda the white stone which 
stood in the midst of the small plot of green turf. 

The Doctor had, for a moment, forgotten him- 
self, but he looked up at the clouds, which were 
angry, and said, as if apeaking of the weather, 
" It is dark now, but we hope it will clear up by- 
and-by. There are a great many more clouda 
tban rains, and more rains than strokes of lighl> 
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niog, and more strokea of lightning than there 
people kjlled, We must let thia girl of OUre have 
ber way, as far as it is eafe. Send away this 
woman she hatee, qiiietly. Get her a foreigi 
for a governess, if you can, — one that can daoce 
and aing and wiU teach her. In the house old 
Sophy will watcli her best. Out of it you muet 
trust her, I ara afraid, — for she will not be fol- 
lowed round, and she is in less danger than you 
think. If ahe wandera at night, find her, if you 
can ; the woods are not absolutely safe. If ahe 
will be friendly with any young people, have 
them to aee her, — y»ung men, especially. She 
will not love any one easily, perhaps not at all 
yet love would be more like to bring her right 
than anything elae. If any young person seems 
in danger of falling in love with her, send him to 
mc for counacl." 

Dry, hard advice, but given from a kind beart, 
with a moist eye, and in tones which tried to be 
clieerful and were full of sympathy. This advice 
was the keyto the more than indiilgent treatment 
which, as we have seen, the girl had received 
from her father and all about her. The old Doc- 
tor often eame in, in the kindest, rnost natural 
Bort of way, got into pleasant relations with El-^ 
sie by always treating her in the same easy maa- 
ner as at the great party, encouraging all her 
harmless fancies, and rarely reminding her that 
he was a professional adviser, except when ahe 
came out of her own accord, as in the talk they 
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had at the party, telling him of some wild trick 
she had been playing, 

" Let her go lo the girls' school, by all means," 
Baid the Doctor, when she had begun to talk 
about it. " Possibly she may take to some of 
the girls or of the teachera. Aiiything to intereat 
her. Friendship, love, religion, — whatever will 
set her nature at work. We must have head- 
way on, or there will be no piloting her. Action 
first of all, and then we will see what to do 
With it" 

So, when Cousin Richard came along, the 
Doctor, though be did not like his looks any too 
well, told her father to eiicourage his staying for 
a time. If she liked hini, it waa good; jf she 
only toJerated him, it was better than nothing. 

" You know something aboat that nephew of 
yours, during these last years, I suppose 1 " the 
Doctor Baid. " Looks as if he had seen life. 
Has a 8car that was made by a sword-cut, and 
a white spot on the side of his neck that looka 
like a bullet-mark. I think he has been what 
folks call a 'hard customer.' " 

Dudley Venner owned that he had heard little 
or nothing of him of late years. He had invited 
himself, and of course it would not be decent 
not to receive him as a relative. He thought 
Elsie rather liked having him about the house 
for a while. She was very capricious, — acted 
as if she fancied him one dav and disliked him 
the next He did not know, — but sometimes 
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thought that this nephew of his might take a 
OU9 liking to Elsie. What ehould he do alxrat 
it, if it turned out po ? 

The Diictor lifted hb eyebrows a little. He 
thought there wua no fear. Klsie waa Datnrally 
what they call a man-hater, and there waa very 
little danger of any sudden pasdon BpriDging Dp 
between two such yoong persons. Let him atay 
awhile ; it givea her aoinething to think about. 
So he stayed awhile, as we have seen. 

The more Mr. Richard becarae acqaainted 
with the family, — that is, with the two persons 
of whom it consisted, — the more favorably the 
idea of a permanent residence in the mansion- 
house secraed to impjess him. ' The estate was 
large, — bundreds of acres, with woodlands and 
raeadows of great vahie. The father and daugii- 
ter had been living quietly, and there could not 
be a doubt that the property which carae through 
the Dudleys must have largely jiicreased of late 
years. It was evident enough that they had an 
abundant income, from the way in which Elsie'a 
caprices werc indulged. She had horses and cai- 
riagea to suit herself ; she sent to the great city 
for everything she wanted in the way of dreas. 
Even her diamonds — and the young man knew 
something about the&e gems — must be of con- 
siderable value ; and yet she wore them care- 
lessly, as it pleased her fancy. She had precioua 
old Ittces, too, almost worth their weigbt in dia- 
monds, — laces which had been snatched irom 
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altara in aneient Spaniah cathedrals during the 
wara, and whicli it would not be safe to leave a, 
duchess alone with for ten miiiutes. The old 
house was fat with the deposita of nch genera- 
tions which had gone befoxe. The faraoQS " gold- 
en " fire-set was a purchase of one of the family 
who had been in France during the Revolution, 
and must have couie from a princely palace, if 
not from one of the royal residences. As for 
silver, the iron cloaet which had been made in the 
dining-rooni wall waa running over with it : t«a- 
kettles, eoifee-pots, heavy-lidded taiikards, cliadng- 
dishes, punch-bowls, all that all the Dudleys had 
ever used, from the caudle-cup which uaed to be 
handed round the yoang mother's chamber, and 
the porriiiger from which ehildren scooped their 
bread-and-milk with apoona aa aolid as ingota, 
to that ominous vessel, on the upper shelf, far 
back in the dark, with a spout like a slender 
italic S, out of which the sick and dying, all 
along the last century, and since, had taken the 
laat drops that passed their lipa. Wlthout being 
much of a Bcholar, Dick could see well enough, 
too, that the books in the library had been ordered 
from the great London houses, whose impriut 
they bore, by persons who knew wbat was beat 
and meant to have it, A man doea not reqube 
much learning to feel pretty aure, when he takea 
one of those solid, amooth, velvet-Jeavcd quartos, 
say a Baskerville Addison, for inatance, bound in ■ 
red morocco, with a margin of gold aa ricli aa 
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the embroidery of a prince'a collar, as Vandyck 
drew it, — he need not know much tofeel prctty 
sure that a score or two of Bhelves i'ull of bucH 
booka raean that it took a tong purse, as w«H 
as a literary taste, to bring thcm together. 

To all these attractions the mind of thia 
thoiightful young gentleman may be eaid to have 
been fully open. He did not disgaise from him- 
self, howevcr, that there were a niimber of draw- 
backs in the way of his becoming established as 
the heir of the Dudley mansion-house and for- 
tune. In the firat place, Cousin Elsie was, un- 
queationably, very piquant, very handsome, game 
as a hawk, and hard to pleaae, which made her 
worth trying for. But then there was something 
about Cousin Elaie, — (the small, white Bcara 
began stinging, as he eaid this to hlmself, and he 
pushed his aleeve up to look at them,) — there 
was something about Cousin Elsie he couldn't 
make out. "What was the matter with her eyes, 
that they sucked your life out of you in that 
Strange way ? What did she always wear a 
necklace for? Had she some such love-token on 
her neck as the old Don's levolver had left on 
his ? How safe would anybody feel to live with 
her? Besides, her father would last fore ver, if 
he was ieft to himself. And he may take it 
into hia head to raarry again. That would be 
pleaaant ! 

So talked Cousin Richard to himself, in the 
calm of the night and in the tranquillity of bis 
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own soul. There was much to be said on both 
Bides. It was a balance to be struck after the 
two columns were added up. He atruck the 
balance, and catne to the concluaion that he 
would fall in love with Elsie Venner, 

The intelligent reader wlll not confound this 
niatured and serious intention of faUing in love 
with the young lady with that mere impnlse of 
the moment before mentioned as an instance of 
making love. On the contrary, fhe moment Mr.» 
Richard had made up his raind that he should fall 
in love with Eleie, he began to be more reserved 
with her, and to try to make friends in other 
quarters. Sensible men, you know, care very 
little what a girl'a present fancy is. The quea- 
tion is : Who manages her, and how ean you get 
at that person or those persons ? Her foolish 
little sentiments are all very well in their way; 
but business is business, and we can't stop for 
BUch trifles. The o!d politieaJ wire-pullers never 
go near the mau they want to gain, if they can 
help it; they find out who his intimatea and 
managers are, and work through them. Always 
handle any positively clectrical body, whether it 
19 charged with passion or power, with some non- 
conduetor between you and it, not with your 
naked hånds. — The above were some of the 
young gentleraan's working axioms; and he pro- 
eeeded to aet in accordance with them. 

He began by paying his court more assiduously 
to his unde, It was not very hard to ingratiat« 
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himeelf in Ihat qnarter; for bis n 
dnuatiDg, and hb precocioua experience of liH 
made him entertainiiig. The old neglected bit] 
liard-TootD was soon put in order, and Dick, vhaV 

was a niagni&ceut pLayer, had a seriea of gaiiiiJ'fl 
■with hia unde, iii which, singularly eiiough, h^ J 
waa beaten, though his antagonist had been outl 
of play for ycars. He evineed a profound intereat!! 
in tbe family history, insisted on having the df^fl 
'tails of ita early alliances, and professed a greatT 
pride in it, which he had inherited from his iather^J 
who, thOugh he had allied himself with the daugb^l 
ter of an alien race, had yet chosen one with thq. 
real azure blood in her veins, as proud as if shel 
had CastJIe and Aragon for her dower and th^f 
.Cid for her grandpapa. He also awkcd a grea^'l 
deal of advice, snch as inexperienced yonng perj 
aons are in need of, and listened to it with dm 
reverence. 

It is not very Strange th at Unde Dudley tookl 
a kinder view of hia nephew than the Judge, 
who thought hc couJcl read a quewtionable bis- 
tory in his face, — or the old Doctor, who kni 
men'a temperaments and organizationa pretty 
well, and had his prejndices about races, and 
cDuld tell an old sword-cut and a bullet-mark 
in two seconds from a scar got by falhngagainst 
the fender, or a mark Ifft by king's evil. He 
could not be expocted to ahare our own prejn- 
dices ; for he had heard nothing of the wild 
youtb'a adventurea, or bia seamper over the Panj^ 



pas at short notice. So, then, " Richard Venner, 
Esquire, guest of Dudley Vennpr, Esqiiire, at hia 
elegant mansion," prolonged his visit until liis 
presence became something like a matter of hab- 
it, and the neighbors began to think that the fine 
old hooae would be illuminatfid before long for 
B grand marriage. 

He had done pretty well with the father : the 
next thing was to gain over the nurse. Old So- 
phy was as cnnning as a red fox or a gray wood- 
clmck. She had nothing in the world to do but 
to watcli Elsie ; she had nothing to care for but 
this girl and her father, She had never liked Dick 
too well; for he osed to make faces at her and 
tea^e her when he waa a boy, and now he was a 
man there was something about him — ahe conld 
not tell what — that made her suspicious of him. 
It was no small matter to get her over to his side. 

The jet-black Africana know that gold never 
looks so well as on the foil of their dark skina. 
Dick found in hia trunk a string of gold beads, 
such as are manufactured *in some of our citiea, 
which he had brought frora the gold region of 
Chili, — 80 he said, — for tlie express purpose of 
giving them to old Sophy. These Afric.ans, too, 
have a perfect passion- for gay-colored dothing; 
being condemned by Nature, as it were, tp a per- 
petual mourning-auit, they love to enliven it witL 
all sorts of variegated stufls of sprightly patterna, 
aflame with red and yellow. The' considerate 
young man had remembered this, too, and brought 
home for Sophy some handkerchiefs of rainbow 
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haes, which bad been Ettrangely overlooked tilt 
now, at the bottom of one of his tmnks. Old 
Sojihy took his gifts, but kept her black eyea opeo 
and watched every niovemeat of the young peo- 
ple all the more cloaely. It was tbrough hei 
the father bad ahvays known most of the action« 
and teiidfjncies of hia daughter. 

In theraean time the strmige adventure on The 
Mountain had brought the young master into new 
relations with Elsie. €he had led him out of d 
ger ; perbaps saved him from death by the strange 
power ahe exerted. He waa grateful, and yet 
ehuddered at the recolleetion of the whole scene. 
In hia dreams he waa puraucd by the glare of Cold 
glittering eyes, — whether they were in the beadi 
of a woman or of a reptile he could not always 
tell, the images had so run together. But i 
could not belp seeing that the eyea of the young 
girl bad been often, very often, turned upon hitn 
when he had been looking away, and fell as 1 
own glance met them. Helen Darley told him 
very plainly that thls glrl was thiuking about him 
more than about her book. Dick Venner found' 
uhe was getting more constant in lier attendanca 
at Bchool. He learned, on inquiry, that thei 
a new master, a handsome young man. The 
handsome young man would not have liked 1 
look that came over Dick'a face when he beai 
this faet mentioned. 

In short, everytbing waa getting tangled up 
together, and there would be no chance of disen« 
tangling the threada in this chapter. 
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Ip Master Bernard felt a natural gratitude to 
his young pupil for Baving him from an imminent 
peril, he waa in a atate of infinite perplexity to 
know why he should have needed such aid. He, 
an active, inuscular, courageous, adventurous 
young fellow, with a stick in his haiid, ready to 
hold down the Old Serpent himself, if he had 
come in his way, to stand still, staring into those 
two eyes, until they canne up close to him, and 
the Strange, terrible sound seemed to freeze him 
stiffwhere he stood, — what was the meaning of 
it? Again, what was the influence this girl had 
seemingly exerted, under which the venomoua 
creature had coUapsed in such a sudden way ? 
Whether he had been awake or dceaming he did 
not feel quite sure. He knew he had gone up 
The Mountain, at any rate; he knew he had 
come down The Mountain with the girl walking 
just before him; — there was no forgetting her 
figure, aa she walked on in silence, her braided 
locks falling a little, for -want of the lost hair-pin, 
peibaps, and looking like a wieathing coil of 
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Bhame on sucb fancies I — to wrong that bu- 
preme crowning gift of abounding Nature, a msh 
of shiningblack hair, which, sliaken loose, would 
cloud her all roiind, likc Godiva, from brow to 
insU'p! He was sure he had sat down before the 
fissure or cave. He was sure ihat he waa led 
softly away from the place, and that it was Elsie 
who had led him. There waa the hair-pin to show 
Ih'dt so far it was not a dreain. But betwecn 
fhese recoUections camc a strange confusion ; and 
the ruore the master thought, the more he was 
perplexed to kiiow whether sbe had waked hini, 
sleeping, as he sat on the atone, from some fright- 
ful dreara, such as rriay come in a very brief slum- 
ber, or whether abe had bewitehed him into a 
trance with those strange eycs of hers, or whether 
it was all true, and he must solve its problem an 
he beat inight. 

' There was another recolleetion connected with 
ibis mountain adventure. As they approached 
the mansion-houae, they niet a young man, whom 
Mr. Bernard remembered having seen once at 
least before, and whom he had heard of as a 
cousin of the young giri. As Cousin Richard 
Venner, the person in question, pa^sed them, he 
took the measure, so to sf)eak, of Mr. Bernard, 
with a look so piercing, so eshausting, so prac- 
tised, so profoundly Buspicious, that the young 
master felt in an instant that he had an enemy in 
this handsome youth, — an oncmy, too, who waa 
iike to be aubtle and dangerous. 
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Mr. Bernard had made up his mind, that, come 
what might,, eiiemy or no eneray, live or die, be 
■would solve Ihe mystery of Elsie Venner, eooiier 
or lator. He waa not a man to be frighfened out 
of his resolution by a scowl, or a stilette, or aiiy 
unknown means of mischief, of which a whole 
annory was'hinfed at in that passing look Dick 
Venner had given hira. Indeed, like most adven- 
turous young persons, he found a kind of charm ' 
in feeling that there might be some dangers in the 
way of his invesligations. Some rumors which 
had reached him about the supposed suitor of 
Elsie Venner, who waa thought to be a desperate 
kind of fellow," and whom some belicvcd to be an 
Tinserupulous adventurer, added a curious, roman- 
tic kind of interest to the course of physiological 
and psychological inquiries he was about insti- 
tuting. 

The afternoon on The Mountain was still up- 
permost in his mind. Of course he knew the 
conimon stories about fascination. He had once 
been himself an eye*witnesa of the charming of a 
small bird by one of onr eommon harmleas ser- 
penta. Wbether a human being could be reached 
by tbia subtile agency, he had been sfceptieal, not- 
withstandingthc rayateriana relation generally felt 
to exist betweeo man and this creature, " ciirsed 
abovc all cattle and above every beast of the 
iield," — a relation whic:b some interpret as the 
fruit of the curse, and others huld to be so in- 
atinctive that this auimaL has been for tliat reason 
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adopted aa the natural symbol of evU. There waa 
another solution, liowever, aupptied him by his 
professional reading. The curious work of Mr. 
Braid of Manchester had made him familiar witfa 
the pbenomena of a state allied to that produced 
by animal magnetism, and caited by that writ^r 
by the name of ki/piioUsm. He found, by refer- 
riiig to his note-book, the statement waa, that, by 
fixing the cyes on a bright objecl so placed as to 
produce a strain upon the eyes and eyelids, and to 
maintain a sleadi/ fixed stare, there comes on in a 
few scconds a very singular condilion, cliaractCT- 
ized by muscular rigidity and inabilili/ lo move, 
with a Strange exaltation of most of the te/tse«, and 
generally a cloaure of the eyelids, — this condition 
being foUowed by torpor. 

Now this statement of Mr. Braid's, well known 
to the Bcientific world, and tho truth of which had 
been confirmed by Mr. Bernard in certain experi- 
roenta he had instituted, as it bas been by many 
other experimcnters, went far to explain the 
Strange impressions, of which, waking or dream- 
ing, he had certainly been the subject. His ner- 
vous system had been in a high stale of exalta- 
tion at the time. He remerabered how the little 
noises that made rings of sound in the silence of 
the wooda, like pebbles dropped in still waters, 
had reached hia inner eonsciousness. He remem- 
bered that singular sensation in the roots of the 
hair, when he came on the traces of the giil's 
presence, reminding bim of a line in a certain 
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poem which he had read lately wilh a new aod 
pecuiiar interest. He even recalled a curlous evi- 
dence of exalted pensibility and irritability, in the 
twitching of the minute muscles of the internal 
ear at every unexpected sound, producing an odd 
Utile snap in the middle of the head, which proved 
to him that he waa gettiiig very nervoua. 

The next thing was to find out whether it were 
possible that the v«noraous creature's eye3 should 
have served the purpose of Mr. Braid'a " bright 
obJEct " held very cloee to the person experi- 
mented on, or Tvhether they had any special 
power which could be made the subject of ex- 
act observation. 

For thia ptirpose Mr. Bernard considered it ne- 
ceasary to get a live crotalus or two iuto hia pos- 
session, if this were posaible. On inquiry, he 
found that Jhere was a certain faniily living far 
np the mountain-side, not a mile from the ledge, 
the merabers of which were said to have taken 
iheae creaturea occadonaliy, and not to be in any 
danger, or at least in any fear, of being injured 
by them. He applied to these people, and offered 
a leward sufficient to set tbera at work to cap- 
ture some of these animals, if such a thing were 
possible. 

A few daya after this, a dark, gypay-looking 
woman presented heraeif at hia door. She held 
up her apron as if it contained something pre- 
cions in the bag ahe made with it. 
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" Y'wanted some rattiers," aaid thf 
" Here they be." 

8he opened her apron and ahowed a coil of 
rattlesnakes lying vexy peaceably i« its fold. 
They Ufted their heade up, as if they wanted to 
see what was goiiig on, but ahowed oo sign of 
anger. 

" Are you crazy ? " aaid Mr. Bernard. " You're 
dead in an hoiir, if one of those creatnres striites 
yoii ! " 

He drew back a littl«, aa he epoke ; it raight be 
simple disguat; it might be fear; it might be 
what we call aiitlpafhy, which is different from 
either, and which will aoraetimea show itself in 
palenees, and even faintness, produced by objectt 
perfeetly harraless and not in themaelvea offensive 
to any aenae. 

" Lord blesa you," said the womjn, " rattlera 
never touchca our folks. I'd jest 'z lievea handle 
them creaturs aa so many atripéd anakes. 

So saying, she put their heads down with her 
hånd, and packed them together in her apron as 
if they had been bits of eart-rope. 

Mr. Bernard had never heard of the power, or, 
at leaat, the belief in the poasesaion of a power 
by certain peraona, which enables them to handle 
these frightful reptiles with perfect impnoity. 
The faet, however, ia w^ell known to othera, aud 
more especially to a very distinguished Professor 
in one of the leading institutiona of the great 
city of the land, whoae experiencea in the neigh- 
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borhood of Graylock, aa he will donbtless inform 
the carious, were very much like those of the 
young master. 

Mr, Bernard had a \vir«d cage ready for his 
formidable captives, and studied their habits and 
expression with a strange sort of interest. Wbat 
did the Creator mean to signify, when he made 
such shapes of horror, and, as if he had doubiy 
cursed this envenomed wreteh, had set a mark 
upon him and sent hira forth, the Cain of tbe 
brotherhood of serpenta ? It was a very curioua 
faet that the first train of thoughts Mr, Bernard's 
BiTiall menagerie suggested to him was the grave, 
though somewhat worn, aabject of the origin of 
evij. There is now to be seen in a tall glass jar, 
in the Museum of Comparative Anatomy at 
Cantabridge in the territory of the Massachusetts, 
a huge crolalvs, of a species which grows to more 
frightful dimensions than our own, under the hot- 
ter skies of South America. Look at it, ye who 
would know what is tbe tolerance, tbe freedom 
from prejndice, which can snffer such an incarna- 
tion of all that is devilish to lie unharraed in the 
cradle of Nature ! Leani, too, that there are 
many things in this world which we are -warned 
to shun, and are even antlered to slay, if need be, 
bnt which we must not hate, uniess we would 
hate what God loves and cares for. 

"Whatever fascination the creature might exercise 
in his native hannts, Mr. Bernard found himself 
not in the least nervous or afiected in auy way 
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■while loofeing at his caged repHles. When thei 
cage was ehaken, they would lift their heads am 
spring their ratlles ; but the sound waa by n< 
raeans so formidable to listen to as when it re- 
verberated araong the chnsms of the echoing 
rocks. The expression of the creatures wa* 
watchful, stil!, grave, passionlesf, fate-like, sug- 
geating a cold malignity which seemed to be waiN 
ing for ita opportniiity. Their awful, deep-coi 
mouths were Kternly closctl over the long hoIlo'W 
fangs which rested Ihtir rootg againsl the swollen 
poison-gland, where the venom had boen board- 
ing up ever since the last stroke had emptied it 
They never winked, for ophidians have no mov- 
able cyelids, but kept np that awful foted stare 
■which made the two itiiwinking- gladiators the 
survivora of twenty pairs matched by one of tho 
Roman Emperors, as Pliny tells us, in his " Nai 
ural Hiatory." Their «yes did not flash, but shon 
with a cold stiU light. They were of a palt 
golden or straw color, horrible to look into, with 
their atony calmriess^ their pitUess indifTerencf 
hardly eiilivened by the almost imperceptible 
vertical alit of the pupil, through which Beath. 
seemed to be looking out like the archer bebind 
the long narrow loop-hole in a blank turret-wall. 
On the whole, the caged reptiles, horrid aa thei 
were, hardly matched his recoHections of wfaat 
he had seen or dreamed he saw at the cavern. 
These looked dangerous enough, but yet quiet, 
Atreacheroua stillnes^, however, — aa the imfor- 
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tunate New York physician found, when he put 
his foot out to wake up the torpid creature, 
and iostaotly the fang flashed through his boot, 
carrying the poisou iiito his blood, and death 
with it. 

Mr. Bernard kept these strange creature^, and 
watched all their habits with a natural curiosity. 
In any coUection of animals the venomous beasts 
are looked at with the greatest interest, just as 
the greatest villaiiis are most run after by the un- 
known public. Nobody troubles himself for a 
common striped snake or a petty thief, hut a.£obra 
or a wife-kilier is a centre of attraction to all eyes. 
These captivea did very little to earii their living, 
but, on the other hånd, their living was not expen- 
aive, their diet being nothirg but air, au naturel, 
Months and raonths these creatures wilt live and 
seem to thrive well enough, as any showman who 
has them in his menagerie wil! teatify, though 
they never touch anything to eat or drink. 

In the mean time Mr. Bernard had becorae very 
curious about a class of subjects not treated of 
in any detail in those test>books accessible in 
most country-towns, to the exclusion of the more 
special treatises, and eapecially of the rare and 
ancient works found on the shelvea of the larger 
ci ty-li braries. He was on n visit to old Dr. Kit- 
tredge one day, having been asked by him to call 
in for a few moments as soon aa convenient. 
The Doctor siniled^ood-huimoredly when he asked 
him if he had an extenaive collection of inedical 
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" Why. no," aaid the old Doctor, " I haven'M 
got a great many printed booka ; and wbat '. 
have 1 don't read quite as oflen as I might, Vw 
afraid. I read and studied in the time of i 
when I was in the midst of the young men wboj 
were all at work witli their books ; but Jt's 
mighty hard matter, when you go oif alone into 
the country, to keep up with all that's going « 
in the Societiea and the Collegea. I'll tetl you, 
though, Mr. Langdoti, when a man that's oncel 
started right lives among sick folks for five-andJ 
thirty ycars, as Tve done, if he hasn't got a librarya 
of five-and-thirty volumes bound up in his head i 
at the end of that time, he'd better stop driviiig J 
round and sell his horse and sulky. I know the ] 
bigger part of the famiiies within a dozen miles' 
ride. I know the families that have a way of J 
living through evcrything, and I know the othei J 
set that have the trick of dying without any kind | 
of reason for it. I know the years when thej 
fevers and dysenteries are in earncst, and when I 
thcy're only making believe. I know the folkB.4 
that Ihink they're dying as soon as they're sick, ' 
and the folks that never find out they're aick tiU 
they're dead. I don't want to uodervalue your 
science, Mr. Langdon. There are things I neveijJ 
learned, because they came in after my day, andV 
I am very glad to scud my patients to those thatf 
do know them, when I am at fault; but I knoW , 
these peoplc about here, fathefls and mothera, and 
children and grandchlldren, so as alt the science 
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in the worid can't know theni, without it takes 
time about it, and eeea them grow up and grow 
old, and how the wear and tear of life comee to 
thein, You can't tell a horse by driving him 
ouce, Mr. Langdon, nor a patient by talking half 
an hour with hira." 

" Do you know much about the Venner fam- 
ily ? " aaid Mr. Bernard, in a natura! way enough, 
the Doctor's talk having suggeated the question. 

The Doctor Ufted his head with his accustomed 
movement, so as to command the young man 
through his Bpectaclea, 

" I know all the families of this place and ita 
neigh borhood," he answered. 

" We have the young lady studying with us at 
the Institute," said Mr. Bernard. 

" I know it," the Doctor answered, " la ahe a 
good schoIaT ? " 

All this time the Doctor's eyea were fixed atead- 
ily OH Mr. Bernard, looking through the glassea. 

" She is a good aeholar enough, but I don't 
know what to make of her. Sometimes I think 
ahe is a little out of her head, Her father, I be- 
lieve, is aensible enough ; — what sort of a woman 
waa her mother, Doctor? — I auppoae of course, 
yoa remember all about her ? " 

" Yea, I knew her mother. She waa a very 
lovely young woman." — The Doctor put his 
hånd to his forehead and drew a long breath. — 
" What is there you notice out of the way about 
Blflie Venner?" 
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" A good raany things," the master aasw 
" She shutis all the uther girls. She is gelting aM 
Strange influcnce over my fellow-teacher, a young 
lady, — you kiiow.Miss Heleu Darley, perhapa? 
I am afraid tliis girl will kill her. I never saw or 
heard of anything lite it, iu prose at least ; — do yoa 
remember much of Coleridgd's Poems, t)octor 1 " 

The good old Doctor had to ptead a negative. 

« Well, no matter. Elsie would have 1 
burned for a witch in oid times. I have i 
the girl look at Misa Darley when she had i 
the least idea of it, and all at oiice I would s 
her grow pale and moiat, and sigh, and i 
round uneasily, and turn towarda Elsie, and 
haps get up and go to her, or else have slig 
Bpasmodic movementa that looked like hyatfiricsn 
— do you believe iu the evil eye, Doctor ? " 

" Mr. Langdon," the Doctor said, solem 
" there are strange things about Elsie Venner,— 
very strange things. This was what I waiited b 
Bpeak to you about. Let rae adviae you all to b 
very patient witli the girl, but also very ea 
Her love ia not to be deaired, and " — he i 
in a lower tone — "her hate is to be dreadet 
Do you think she has any special fancy for t 
body else in the school besidea Misa Darley ? ' 

Mr. Bernard could not stand the old Doctor'tl 
spectacied eyes without betraying a little of th4 
feeling nat.ural to a young man to whora a h 
question involving a possible sentiment. is pol 
Buddenly. 
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" I have Buspected," he said, — "I have had a 

kind of feeling — that ehe Well, come, 

Doctor, — I don't know that there'e any use in 
disguising the matter, — I have tliought Elsie 
Venner had rather a fancy for somebody else, — 
I mean myaelf." 

There was soraething so becomiog in the blush 
with which the young man made this confeesion, 
and flo manly, too, in the tone with which he 
spoke, 80 remote from any shallow vanity, such 
aa young men who are incapable of love are apt 
to feel, when Bome looae tendril of a woman's 
fancy which a chance wiad has blown against 
them twines about them for the want of anytlnng 
better, that the old Docfor looked at him admir- 
ingly, and could not help thinlting that it waa no 
wonder any young girt should be pleased with him. 

" You are a man of nerve, Mr. Langdon ? " SEiid 
the Doctor. 

" I thought so till very lately," he replicd, " I 
am not eaaiiy friglitened, but I doii't know but 
I might be bewitched or magnetized, or whatever 
it is when one is tied up and cannot move. I 
think I can find nerve enougb, however, if there 
is any special use you want to put it to." 

" Let me ask yon one more qnestiou, Mt, 
Langdon. Do you find yonrseif disposed to take 
a special interest in Elsie, — to fall in love with 
her, in a word? Pardon me, for I do not ask 
from curiosity, but a mach more seriSias motlve." 

" Elsie interests me," said tbo young man, " in- 
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terestB me strangely. She has a wild flavor in 
her character which is ivholly differeut from that 
of any human creature I ever saw. She has 
marks of genius, — poetic or dramatic, — I hardly 
know which. She read a pasj^age from Keata's 
' Lamia' the other day, in the echool-room, in 
Huch a way that I declare to you I thought soroe 
of the girla would faint or go into fita. Miss Dar- 
ley got up and left the room, trembling all over. 
Then I pity her, she is so lonely. The girls are 
afraid of her, and she seems to have either a dis- 
like or a fear of them. They have all sorts of 
paiuful stories about her. They give her a name 
which no human creature ought to bear. They 
say she hides a mark on her neck by always 
wearing a necklace. She is very graccfiil, you 
know, and they will have it that she can twist 
hereelf into all sorts of Bha|>es, or tie herseif in a 
knot, if ehe wants to, There is not one of them 
that will look her in the eyes. I pity the poor 
girl ; but, Doetor, I do not love her. I would risk 
my life for her, if it would do her any good, but 
it would be in cold blood. If her hånd touches 
mine, it is not a thrill of passion I feel running 
through me, but a very different emotion. Oh, 
Doetor I there must be something in that creat- 
ure'a blood which has kil led the humanity in her. 
God only knows the cause that has blighted sucb ' 
a Boul in BO beautiful a body ! No, Doetor, I do 
not love the girl." 

" Mr. Langdon," said the Doetor, " you i 
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young, and I am old. Let me taJk to you with 
an old man's privilege, as an adviser. You have 
come to this couiitry-town without suspicion, and 
you are moving in tlie raidat of pcrils. There 
are things whict I must not tell you now ; but I 
may wani you, Keep youT eyes open and your 
heart shut, If, through pitying that girl, you 
ever come to love her, you are lost. If you deal 
carelessly with her, beware! This is not all. 
There are other eyes on you beside Elsie Ven- 
ner's. — Do you go armed ? " 

"'I do ! " said Mr. Bernard, — and he " put hia 
haods up " in the shape of fists, in such a way as 
to show that he was master of the natural weap- 
ons at any rate. 

The Doctor could not belp arailing. But bis 
face feJi in an iastant. 

" You may want something more than those 
tools to worli with, Come with me iato my 
sanctum." 

The Doctor led Mr. Bernard into a small loom 
opening out of the study. It waa a place such 
as anvbody but a medical man would shivcr to 
ent«r. There was the usual tall bos with ita 
bleached, rattliDg tenant ; there were jara in rowa 
where " interesting cases " outlived the grief of 
widows and heirs in alcohalic immortality, — ^"for 
your " preparation-jar" is the itue " monnmentum 
ære perennim " ; there were varioua semiposBibil- 
ities of niinute dimensions and unpromiaing de- 
velopments; there were shining inatniments of 
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uvil aspect, and grim piates on the walls, and on 
one phelf by itsfrlf, acciireKd and upart, coUed in 
a long cylinder of spirit, a huge crotalus, roiigb- 
Bcaled, flat-headed, variegaled with duU bands, 
onc of whit;h partially rncirded the neck like a 
collaj, — an awful wretch to look npon, ■with 
raurder writtcn all over him in horrid hieroglyph- 
ics. Mr. Bernard'« look was riveted on this creat> 
ure, — not fascinated certainly, for ita eyes looked 
liJie white beads, beiag cloudcd by the action of 
the spirits in which it had beeii long kept, — but 
fized by some indefinite aenae of the renewal of 
a previoua imprcsaion ; — everybody knows the 
feeling, with its auggestioti of some paat state of 
exiatence. There waa a acrap of paper on the 
jar, with aomething written on it. He waa reach- 
ing up to read it when the Doctor touohed bim 
lightly. 

" IJook here, Mr Langdon I '• he said, with a 
certain vivacjty of manner, aa if wishing to call 
away hla attention, — ^'this ia my armory." 

The Doctor threw open the door of a, small 
cabinet, where were disposed in artiatic patteniB 
varioua weapona of offence and defence, — for be 
waa a virtuoso in hia n^ay, and by the side of the 
implements of the art of healing had pleaaed biin- 
eelf with diaplaying a collection of those other 
inatrumenta, the use of whieh renders the firet 
neceasary, 

" See which of these weapons you would like 
best to carry about you," aaid the Doctor, 
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Mr. Bernard laughed, and looked at the Doc- 
tor as if he half doubted whethet he waa in 
earnest 

" This looks dangerouB enough," he said, — 
" for the man who carries it, at leaaf." 

He took down one of the prohibited Spanish 
daggers or knives which a traveller may occa- 
sionally get hold of and srauggle Qut of the 
country. The blade waa broad, trowel-like, bnt 
the poiut drawn out several inches, so as to look 
like a skewer. 

" This must be a jealoua bull-fighter'a weapon," 
he said, and put it back in its place. 

Then he took down an ancient-looking broad- 
bladed dagger, with a ooraplex aspect about it, 
as if it bad some kind of mechanism couuected 
with it. 

" Take care ! " aaid the Doctor ; " there ia a 
trick to that dagger." 

He took it and touched a spring. The dagger 
split suddeniy iiito thrce blades, as when one 
separates the forefinger and the ring-finger from 
the middle one. The outside blades were sharp 
OU their outer edge. The atab waa to be made 
with the dagger shut, then the spring touched 
and the split bladea withdrawn. 

Mr. Bernard replaced it, aaying, that it wonld 
have served for side-arm to old Suwarrow, who 
told his men to work their bayoncts back and 
forward when they pinned a Turk, but to 
wriggle them about in the wound when they 
stabbed a Frcnchman, 
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"Hcre," said the Doctor, "thia is the thing 



you 



want," 



He took dowD a much more modem and fa- 
miliar implement, — a Bmall, beautifLilly finished I 
revolver. 

"I 'want you to carry this," he said; "and I 
more Ihan that, I want you to practise with it j 
often, aa £or amuacme nt, but so that it raay be I 
eeen and underatood that you are apt to have a I 
pistol about you. Pistol-shooting is pleasant I 
sport enough, and there is iio reason why yon I 
should not practise it lilte other youiig fellowa. 
And now," the Doctor said, " I have one other ] 
weapoa to give yon." 

He took a small piece of parehment and shook 1 
a white powder into it from one of his medicine- I 
jars. The jar was marked with the name of a 
mineral salt, of a nature to have boen serviceable 
in case of sudden illness in the time of Ihe Bor- 
^aa, The Doctor folded the parehment carefully 
and marked the Latin name of the powder upon 
it. I 

" Here," he said, handing it to Mr. Bernard, - 
"you see what it is, and you know what service ] 
it can render. Keep Ihese two protectors aboat J 
your person day and night; they will not harm J 
you, and you may want one or the other or both 1 
before you thiak of it" 

Mr. Bernard thought it was very odd, and not 1 
very old-gentlemanllke, to be fitting him out for , 
treason, stratagem, and spoils, iu tfais way. i 
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There was no harm, however, in carrying a 
doctor's powder in his pocket, or in amusing 
himself with shooting at a mark, as he had often 
done before. If the old gentleman had these fan- 
cies, it was as well to humor him. So he thanked 
old Doetor Kittredge, and shook his hånd warmly 
as he leffc him. 

" The fellow's hånd did not tremble, nor his 
color change," the Doetor said, as he watched 
him walking away. " He is one of the right 
sort." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

EPISTOLARY. 

Mr. Langdon to the Professor. 

My de ar Professor, — 

You were kind enough to promise me that you 
would assist me in any professional or scientific 
investigations in which I might become engaged. 
I have of late become deeply interested in a class 
of subjects which * present peculiar difficulty, and 
I must exercise the privilege of questioning you 
on some points upon which I desire information 
I cannot otherwise obtain. . I would not trouble 
you, if I could find any person or books compe- 
tent to enlighten me on some of these singular 
matters which have so excited me. The leading 
doctor here is a shrewd, sensible man, but not 
versed in the curiosities of medical literature. 

I proceed, with your leave, to ask a considera- 
ble number of questions, — hoping to get answers 
to some of them, at least. 

Is there any evidence that human beings can 
be infected or wrought upon by poisons, or other- 
wise, so that they shall -manifest any of the pecu- 
liarities belonging to beings of a lower nature? 
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Can auch peculiarities be transraitted by inheri- 
tance? Is there auything to coantenance the 
stories, long and widely current, about the " cvil 
eye " ? or is it a mere fancy that auch a power 
belonga to any human beiug? Have you any 
personal experience aa to the power of fasci- 
nation said to be exerciaed by certaio animaJa? 
What can you make of those circumatantial 
statements we have aeen in ihe papera, of chil- 
dren forming niyaterious friendships with ophid- 
ians of diflerent apeciea, aharing their food with 
them, and seeming to be onder aome aubtile in- 
fluence exerciaed by those creatares ? Have you 
read, critically, Coleridge'a poem of " Christabel," 
and Keats's " Lamia " ? If so, can you under- 
stand them, or find aiiy pbysiological foundation 
for the story of either? 

There ia auother set of queations of a differont 
nature I sfaould like to aak, but it is hardly fair to 
put so raany on a single aheet. There is one, 
however, you must answer. Do you think there 
may be prediapositions, inheritod or ingrafted, 
but at any rate conatitutional, which shall take 
out certain apparently voEuntary determination a 
from the control of the will, and leave them aa 
free from moral responaibility as the instincts of 
the lower aniraals 1 Do you not think there may 
be a crinie which is not a sin ? 

Pardon me, tny dear Sir, for troubling you with 
such a list of notes of interrogation. There are 
sotne very strande things going on here in tiiia 
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place, eountry-town as it is. Coantry-lile is s] 
to be daU ; but when it once gets going, it 
the city hoUow, because it givea its whole mind 
to wbat it is about. These rural sinners nialce 
terrible work with the middle of the Decatogae, 
wheu they get started. However, I bope I shall 
live through my yeaHs achool-keeping withont 
cataHirupht.'S, thiiugh there are queer doings abont 
me which puzzle me and might scare aome peo- 
pie. If anything skould happen, you wiil be one 
of the first to heai of it, no doubt. But I truat 
not to help out the editors of the " Kocklaud 
Weekly UniverBe" with an obituary of the late 
lamented, who aigned himaelf in life 
Your frienJ aud pupil, 

Ber.naud c. Langdon. 



The Professor to Mr. Lan^don. 
My deak Mr. Lanbdon, — 

I DO not wonder that you find no answer from 
your country ftiends to the curioua queations yot* 
put. They belong to that middle region between 
science and poetry which sensible men, as they 
are called, are very shy of meddling with. Som© 
people tbink that truth and gold are always to be 
waahcd for; but the wiser Bort are of opinion, 
that, unleas there are bo matiy graina to the pecl{ 
of sand or nonsense respectively, it does not pay 
to wash for eilher, ao long as one can find any- 
thing else to do. I don't doubt there is s 
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tmth in the phenomeoa of anknal magnetiam, 
for instance ; but when yoa ask me to cradle 
for it, I tell you that the hyateric giils cheat so, 
and the professionals are Huch a set of pickpock- 
ets, that I can do aomethiiig better than hunt for 
the grains of tnith among their tricks and liee. 
Do you remember what 1 used to say in my 
lecturea ? — or were you asleep just then, or cut- 
ting your initials on the rail? (You see I can 
aak questions, my young friend.) Leverage is 
everything, — was what I used to say; — don't 
begin to pry till you have got the long arm on 
your side. 

To please you, and satisfy your doubta as far 
as possible, I have looked into the old hooks, — 
into Schenckius and Turner and Kenelm Digby 
and the rest, where I have found plenty of curious 
stories which you most take for what they are 
worth. 

Your first question I can anawer in the affirma- 
tive upon pretty good authority. Mizaldus teila, 
in his " Mcraorabilia," the -well-known atory of the 
girl fed on poisons, who was sent by the king of 
the Indies to Alexander the Great, " When 
Aristotle saw her eyes sparkling and snapping like 
those ofserpents, he said, ' Look out for yourself, 
Alexander! this is a dangerous corapanion for 
you ! ' " — and sure enough, the young lady proved 
to be a very unsafe person to her friends. Carda- 
nus gets a story from Avicenna, of a certain man 
bit by a eerpent, who recovered of hia bite, tbe 
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Buake dying thercfrom. This man afterwarda had 
a daughter whom venvmoug aerpcnts coald not 
harin, though ske kod a fatal power over them, 

I suppoae you may reraembpr the atateraenta of 
old aulhors about lycanthropy, thc diseasc in whicb 
reen took oii the natvirc and aapcct of wolves. 
At'tius and Paulus, both men of authority, de- 
scribe it, Altoniaria gives a horrid case ; and 
FincetioB mentions one occurrlng aa late as 1541, 
the Bubject of which was captured, still insisttftg 
t/tal he was a wolf, only that the hair of bis hide 
waa turned in! Verstpelles, it may be remembeted, 
waa the Latin uame for these " were-wolvea." 

As for the cases where rabid persons have 
barked and bit like dogs, there are plenty of atich 
on record. 

More singular, or at leaat more rare, is the ac- 
count given by Andreas Baccius, of a man who 
waa struek in the hånd by a cock, with hia beak, 
and who died on the tliird day thereafter, looking 
for all the world likc a Jightin^-cock, to the great 
horror of the spectators. 

As to impressioDS transmitted at a very earljf 
period of existence, every one knows the story of 
King James's fear of a naked aword, and the way 
it is accountÆd for. Sir Kenelm Digby saya, — 
" I remember when he dubbed me Knight, in the 
ceremony of putting the point of a naked sword 
upon my ahoulder, he could not endure to iook 
upon it, but turncd his face another way, inso- 
much, that, in lieu of touching my ahoulder, he 
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had almost thrust the point into my eyes, had 
not the Duke of Buckiiigham guided his hånd 
arigbt." It ia he, too, who tells the story of the 
mulberry mark upon the neck of a certain lady of 
high condition, which " every year, in mulberry 
season, did swell, grow big, and itch." And Gaf- 
farel mentions the eaae of a girl horn with tii« 
figure of a,fish on one of her Umba, of whlch tlie 
wonder was, that, when the girl did eat fish, thia 
mark put her to sensible pain. But there is no 
end to cases of thia kind, and I could give soroe 
of recent date, if nccessary, lending a certain 
plausibility at least to the doctrine of tranamitted 
im pression 8. 

I never saw a distinct case of evil eye, though I 
have seen eyes so bad that they might produce 
Strange effects on very sensitive natures. But the 
belief in it under various namea, fascination, jet- 
taiura, etc,, is ao permanent and universal, from 
Egypt to ItaJy, and from the days of Soiomon to 
those of Ferdinand of Naples, that there must be 
sorae peculiarily, to say the least, on which the 
opinion is based. There is very strong evidence 
that some such power is exercised by certain of 
the lower animals. Thua, it is stated on good 
authority that " almost every animal becomcs 
panic-struck at tJio sight of the rattlesnake, and 
seema at once deprived of the power of mo- 
tion, or the exercise of its uaual iiistinct of self- 
preservation." Othcr scrpents seera to share this 
power of fascination, as the Cobra and the £u- 
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cephalus Capensis. Somc thiok that it is uothiog 
but fright; others attribute it to the 



as Churchill said, speaking of Garrick. 

You aak me about tliose mysterJous and fright- 
fiil iiitirnacieB between children and serpeuts, of 
whicb so many instanceB have buen recorded. I 
am sure I cannot tell what to make of them. I 
have seen several such accoimta in recent papers, 
but here is one pnblished in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury, which is as strildiig as auy of the more mod- 
em ones : — 

" Mr, Herbert Jones of Monmovth, when he was 
a little Boy, was used to eat his Milk in a Gar- 
den in the Morning, and was no sooner there, bnt 
a large Suake alwaya came, and cat out of the 
Dish with him, and did so for a eonsiderable time, 
till one Morning, he striking the Snake oh the 
Head, it hissed at him. Upon which he told his 
Mother that the Baby (for bo Le call'd it) cry'd 
Hiss at him. His Mother had it kill'd, which oo- 
eusioned him a great Fit of Sickness, and 'twas 
Ihought would have dy'd, but did recover." 

There waa likewi^e one " William Writlle, con- 
demned at Maidston Assizes for a double murder, 
told a Minister that was with him after he was 
coudcmned, that his mother told him, that when 
he was a Child, there crept always to him a 
Snake, whercver she laid him. Sometimes she 
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would convey him up Stairs, and leave him never 
Eo litlle, she shouJd be sure to find a Snake in the 
Cradle with him, but never perceived it did him 
any harm," 

One of the most striltiDg alleged facts con- 
nected with the mysterious relation existing be- 
ween the serpent and the human species is the 
nlluence whieh the poison of the Crotalus, taken 
ntemally, seemed to produce over the moral fac- 
vMies, in the experimeats instituted by Dr. Hering 
at Surinam. There is something fjrightful in the 
disposition of certaiti ophidians, as the whip- 
snake, which darts at the eyes of cattle without 
any apparent provocation or otber motive. It is 
natura! enougb that the evil principle should have 
been represented in the form of a serpent, but it 
is Strange to think of introducing it iuto a human 
bcinglike eow-pox by vaccination, 

You know all about the Psi/lli, or ancient ser- 
pent-tamers, I suppose. Savary gives an account 
of the modern serpent-tamers in hin " Letters on 
Egypt." Theae modern jugglers are in the habit 
of raaking thu venomous Naja counterfeit death, 
lying out straight and stiff, changing it into a 
ro:l, aa the ancient magicians did with their ser- 
peota, (probably the same animal,) in the time of 
Moses. 

I am afraid I cannot throw luuch light on 
" Christabel " or " Laraia " by any criticism I can 
offer. Geraldine, in the former, seeras to be sim- 
p!y a malignaut witoh-woman, with the evU ei/e, 
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but witli no absolute ophidinn rellt'ionship. La- 
mia is a serpent transformed by ma^c into a 
woman. Tbe idea of both is mylhological, and 
not iii any sense physiolo^caL Borne women 
uuqudstionably Buggest the image of serpente ; 
meii rarcly or never, I have been struck, like 
maiiy others, wilh the »phidian head aod eye of 
the famous B.achel. 

Your qiiestion aboat inherited predls positions, 
as limiting tbe sphere of the will, ajid, conse- 
queiitly, of moral accouiitability, opens a very 
wide range of speculation. I can give you only 
a brief absljaet of ray own opinions oii thia deli- 
catc and diificuit eubject. Crime and nm, being 
the prcxerves of two great organized interests, 
have been guarded against all reforming poachcrs 
with as great jealousy as the Royal Forests. It 
is BO easy to hang a tioublesome fellow! It is ao 
much Bimpler to conxlgu a soul to pcrditiou, or 
Bay masses, for money, to save it, than to take 
t!ie blame on oarselvea for letting it grow up in 
neglect and run to ruin for want of humanizing 
inliuenceal Tbey hung poor, crazy Bellingham 
for shooting Mr. Perceval. The ordinary of New- 
gate prcached to women who werc to swing at 
Tyburii for a petty th«ft aa if they weie worae 
than other people, — just as though he would not 
have been a pickpocket or shoplifter, himaeif, if 
he had been born in a den of thievea and bred np 
to steal or starve ! The Engliah law never begaa 
to get hold of the idea that a crime was not necea- 
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sarily a sin, till Hadfield, who thought he was the 
Saviour of mankiad, was tried for shooting at 
George the Third ; — lucky for hi tr) that he did 
not hit his Majesty ! 

It is very singular that we reeognize all the 
bodily (lefects that uiifit a man for miJitary ser- 
vice, and all the intellectual ones that limit his 
range of thought, but always talk at hiin as if all 
his moral powers were perfeet. I suppose we 
must piiuish evil-doers as we extirpate vermin; 
but I don't know that we have auy more right to 
judge thera than we have to judge rats and mice, 
which are just as good aa cats and weasels, though 
we think it iiecessary to treat them aa criminals. 

Tlie timitatioQB of hiunan responsibility have 
never beeii properly stndied, unlesa it be by the 
phrenologists. You know from my leetures that 
I conaider phrenology, as taught, a pseu do- science, 
and not a branch of positive knowledge; bui, lor 
all that, we owe it an imraense debt. It has 
melted the world's conscience in ita crucible, and 
cast it in a new mould, with features less likB 
those of Molocii and more like thoae of humauity. 
If it has failed to demonatrate its ayatem of ape- 
cial coireapoudencea, it has proved that there are 
fixed relations betweeii organization and mind 
and character. It has brougbt out that great 
doctrine of moral insauity, which has done more 
to make men charitable and soften legal and the- 
ological barbarlsm than any one doctjine that I 
can think of since the naessage of peace and 
good-will to men. 
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Automatic notion in the moral worid ; the refiex 
moi'cmerit which seems to be ap|f-determInation, 
and lias bfen lianged and howled at as snch 
(metaphorically) for nobody knowa how roany 
centurieB : mit il soinebody shall study this a 
Maraball Hall has studied reflex nervons actioi 
in the bodily system, I would not give much for 
men's judgments of each other characters. Shnfc 
up the robber and the defaulter, we must. BxA 
what if your oldest boy bad been stolen from hi* 
cradle and bred in a North-Street cellar ? "Wha 
if you are dmiking a litile too mucb wine am 
smoking a little too much tobacco, and your son 
takea after you, and so your poor grandson'a brain 
being a little iiijured in physical texture, he losesi 
the fine raoral sense oii which you pride yoursd^ 
and doesn't see the difference between signiog 
another man's name to a draft and his own ? 

I suppose the study of automatic actjon in tha 
moral world (you see. what I mean through tbi 
apparent contradiction of terms) may be a dangep* 
(fus one in the view of many pcople. It is liab]< 
to abuse, iio doubt. People are always glad t< 
get hold of anything ■which limits their respongiF 
bifity. But remember Ihat our moral estimatee 
come down to us from ancestore who hanged' 
children for stealing forty shillings' worth, and 
sent their souls to perdition for the sin of being 
born, — who punished the unfortunate families 
of suieides, and in their eagernesa for justice exe- 
cuted one innocent person every three years, on 
the average, as Sir Janaes Mackintosh tells us. 
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I do not know in what shape the practical 
question raay present itself to yoa j but I will 

tell you my rule in life, and I think you will find 
it a good one. Treai bad men exactty as if they 
were iiisane. They are in-sane, out of hcalth, 
morally, Reason, whict is food to sound miiida, 
is not tolerated, still lese assimilated, unless ad- 
ministered with the greatest caution ; perhaps, not 
at alL Avoid coUision ivith them, bo far as you 
honorably can; keep your temper, if you can, — 
for one angry man is as good as another ; restrain 
them from violence, promptly, completely, and 
with the least possible injury, just aa in the case 
of maniaca, — and when you have got rid of them, 
or got thena tied hånd and foot so that they can 
do no mischief, 8lt dowii and contemplate them 
charitably, rememberiiig that nine tenths of their 
perversity coraes from outdide intluences, drunken 
ancestors, abuse in childhood, bad company, from 
■which you have happily been preserved, and for 
-Bome of which you, as a member of society, may 
be fractionally responsible. I think ako that there 
are special infiueiices which work in the blood Uke 
fermenis, and I have a suspicion that sonie of 
those eurious old stories I cited may have tnorc 
recent parallels. Have you ever met with any 
cases which adinitted of a solution like tbat wbieh 
I have mentioned ? 

Yours very truly, 
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JBemard Lang-don to Philip Stapli 
My »eab Philip, — 

I HAVE been for some moiitbs cetablished in 
thifl place, turning the main crank of the machiii- 
ery for the maiiufaetory of accomplisbments 
superintended by, or rather worked to the profit 
of, a cértain Mr. Silas Peckham. He ia a poor 
wretch, with a little thin fishy btood in his body, 
lean and flat, long-arrned and large-handed, thick- 
jointed and thin-museled, — you know thoBe on- 
wholeaome, weak-eyed, half-fed ereatures, that 
look not fit to be roQnd among live folks, and 
yet not quite dead enougli to bury. If you ever 
hear of iny being in court to answer to a charge^ 
of aasault and battery, you may guess that I 
have becn giving him a thraahing to settle off old 
scores ; for he is a tyrant, and has come pretty 
near killing his principal lady-assistant with ovei- 
working her and keeping her out of all decent 
privilegea. 

Helen Darley is thia lady's name, — twenty-two 
or -three years old, I should think, — a very sweet, 
pale woman, — daughter of the usual coantry- 
clergyman, — thrown on her own reaourcea from- 
an early age, and the rest : a common story, but 
an oncoramon person, — very. All con science and 
sensibility, I should say, — a cruel w orker, — no 
kind of regard for heraeif, — seems aa fragile and 
supplu aa a young wUlow-shoot, but try her and 
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you find she haa tlie spring in her of a ateel ctosh- 
bow. I ara glad I happened to eome to thia 
plaee, if it were only for her sake. I have saved 
that girl'a life ; I am as sure of it aa if I had pulled 
her out of the fire or water. 

Of course I'ra in love ivith her, you say, — we 
always love thoae whom we have Ijenefited : 
"saved her life, — her love waa the reward of his 
devotion," etc, ctc., as in a regular set novel. In 
love, Philip ? "Well, about that, — I love Helen 
Darley — very much : there is hardly anybody I 
love so well. What a noble careature she is I 
One of those that just go right on, do their own 
wbrk and everybody elsc's, killing themselvea inch 
by inch without ever thinking about it, — singing 
and dancing at their toil when they begin, worn 
and saddened after a while, but pressing steadily 
on, tottering by-and-by, and catching at the rail 
by the vray-side to help thcm lift onc foot befors 
the other, and at last falling, face down, arms 
stretched forward 

Philip, my boy, do you know I am the sort 
of man that locks his door aometimes and cries 
his heart out of his eyea, — that can sob like a 
woman and not be ashamed of it? I come of 
fighting-blood ou one aide, you know ; I think I 
could be savage on occasloD. But I am tender, 
— more and more tender as I come into my ful- 
ness of manhood. I don't like to strike a man, 
(laugh, if you like, — I know I hit hard when I 
do strike,) — but what I can't stand is the sight 
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of these |ioiir, patient, toUlng women, who nevei 
find out in Ihis life how good they are, and nevfl* 
know what it is to be told they are angels wb 
they still wear the pleasing iiicumbrancea of I 
mauity. I don't know what to make of 1 
cases. To think that a woman is never to I 
a woman again, whatever she may come to i 
an unscxed angel, — and that she should i 
unloved ! Why does not somebody come i 
carry ofFthis noble woman, waiting here all reat 
to make a man happy ? Philip, do you know tiu 
patlios there is iu the eyes of unsought women^ 
oppressed with the burden of an inner life un-j 
ahared 1 I can see into them now as I could notjl 
in those earlier days, I sometimea think theit| 
pupils dllate on purpose to let my cona 
glide through them ; indeed, I dread thein, I comej 
so close to the nerve nf the soul iteelf in these 
momentary intimaeies. You used to tell me ] 
waa R Tnrk, — that my heart was full of pigeon*] 
holes, with accommodations inside for a whole^ 
flock of doves. I doii't know but I am still i 
Youiigish as ever in iny ways, — Brigham-^ 
Youngieh, I niean; at any rate, I always wanfe; 
to give a little love to all the poor thinga thati 
cannot have a whole man to themselves. If theya 
would only be contented with a littlc ! 

Here now are two girls in thia school where I J 
ara teaching, One of them, Rosa M,, ia not | 
more than aixteen years old, I thuik they say; I 
but Nature has foroed her into a tropical 1 
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ance of beauty, as if it were July with her, in- 
stead of May. I supposc it is all iiatural enoHgli 
that.thia girl ahould like a young man's attention, 
even if he were a grave achool-master; but the 
eloquence of this young thing's look is unrnis- 
takable, — and yet she doea not know the lau- 
guage it is talking, — thoy none of them do ; and 
there is where a good many poor creaturea of our 
go od-for-n othing aex are mistaken. Tbere is no 
danger of my being rash, but I think this girl 
will cost eomebody hia Ufe yet. She is one of 
those women men make a quarrel about and 
fight to the death for, — the old feral instinct, you 
know. 

Pray, don't think I am lost in conceit, but 
there ia another girl here ^/ho I begin to think 
looks with ^ certain kindueas on me. Her name 
. is Elsie V., and ahe ia the only daughter and heL> 
eas of an old family in this place. She ia a por- 
tentous and alraost fearful crcature. If I should' 
tell you all I know and half of what I fancy 
about her, you would tell me to get my life in- 
sured at onee. Yet ahe ia the most painfully 
interesting being, — so handaome! so lonely ! — 
for she haa no frienda among the girla, and aita 
apart from them, — with black hair like the flow 
of a mountain-brook after a thaw, with a low- 
browed, acowUng beauty of face, and auch eyea 
as were never aeen before, I really believe, in any 
human creature. 

Philip, 1 don't know what to eay about this 
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Elsie. There is Botncthing about her I have not 
fathomed. I have conjecturea which I could not 
utter to any tiving souL I dåre not even hint 
the posdibilities which have suggeated theraeelveB 
to me. This I will say, — that I do take the most 
intense interest in this young person, an interest 
much more like pity than love in its common 
sense. If what I guess at is true, of all the tmg- 
ediea of existence I ever knew this is the saddest, 
and yet so foU of meaning I Do not ask me any 
questions, — I have said more than I meant to 
already ; but I am iiivolved in Strange donbts and 
perplexitiea, — in dangers too, very possibly, — 
and it is a relief just to speak ever ao gnardedlj 
of them to an early and faithful friend, 
Yonrs ever, 

Bernard. 



P, S. I remember you had a copy of Porta- 
niua Licetus "De Monatris" among your old 
hooks. Can't you lend it to me for a whiie ? I 
am curious, and it will amuse me. 
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